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In a Fearful Europe, 
Japan 9 s New Clout 
Prompts a Backlash 
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By William Drozdiak 

Washington Post Service 

PARIS — A new wave of anti- 
Japanese sentiment is spreading 
across Europe as public admiration 
for Japan’s remarkable postwar re- 
covery is rapidly turning to fear 
that its economic juggernaut will 
smash key industries, conquer the 
unifying European market and 
transform the Continent into an 
industrial colony. 

Books and newspapers are 
jammed with references to the Jap- 
anese peril. 

The Japanese “salaryman's” ar- 
duous office hours, skimpy vaca- 
tions and fanatical work ethic are 
scorned in France and Germany as 
anathema to an enlightened life- 
style. yet considered a wanting of 
what the future might bring if Japa- 
nese firms succeed in dominating 
the European economy. 

For European workers accus- 
tomed to six-week vacations, medi- 
cal coverage and generous retire- 
ment plans as early as age SO, the 
notion that the good life may end 
with eventual Japanese industrial 
colonization is becoming a power- 
ful rhetorical weapon for European 
politicians. 

Government and business lead- 
ers in Europe speak increasingly in 
bellicose images such as the “loom- 
ing invasion” or “economic war 
plan” that they insist Japan is 
poised to launch when the 12 Euro- 
pean Community countries create a 
single market of 340 million con- 
sumers after 1992. 

Prime Minister Edith Cresson of 
France has even described the Jap- 
anese as ants imbued with a single- 
minded devotion to vanquish the 
Western world. 

“They sit up aD night thinking of 
ways to screw the Americans and 
the Europeans,” she said before 
taking office last month. “They are 
our common enemy ” 

In an interview with Piene- An- 
toine Doonet, the author of a re- 
cent bode entitled. “Japan Buys the 
World," Mrs. Cresson compared 
the publication of the nationalistic 
"The Japan Thai Can Say No” to 
Adolf Hiller'spfan to vanquish the 
world. The book, by the Sony Corp. 
president. Akio Morita, anil Shin- 
taxo lfilubara argues ihai Japan is 
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Knife Attacks 
Hart 5 in Israel 

- JERUSALEM (Reuters) — 
A Palestinian stabbed and 
wounded an Israeli farmer 
Sunday, the police reported, to 
avenge the killing of 18 Arabs 
on Temple Mount eight 
months ago. 

It was the third politically 
motivated stabbing in three 
days, wounding five people. 
The police said the attacker 
told them he was a member of 
Fatah, the main group in the 
Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation. 

On Saturday, two Palestin- 
ian girls stabbed and wounded 
an Italian Jewish tourist near 
an entrance to the Old City. 
On Friday, an Arab stabbed 
and wounded three Thai work- 
ers cm a West Bank farm. 

OwHMral Haws 

CM President Zachary Taylor 
die of poisoning, or overeat- 
ing? An aotopsy is set Page 3. 

Dresden neo-Nazis: marching 
toward uncertainty. Page Z 

Aviation 

Three makers are fighting over 
the wide-bodied aircraft mar- 
ket Special Report, Page 15. 

Business /Finance 

Airbus wffl announce this week . 
an order for 75 cargo jets, 
worth $6 billion. Page 9. 

Potish carmaker FSO expects 
GM to offer a bailout package 
this week. Page 9. 
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the rightful leader of a new world 
order. 

“It is exactly the same thing as 
the real ‘Mein Kampf,’” Mrs. 
Cresson said. “That is to say. this 
book describes everything that is 
going to happen.” 

Even more than the economic 
turmoil is Eastern Europe, Japan's 
expanding power is increasingly 
perceived by politicians and ana- 
lysts as a major Threat to Europe's 
ambitions to emerge as the preemi- 
nent economic superpower later in 
the decade. 

Besides Japan’s formidable 
strength as a commercial rival, Eu- 
ropean analysts are concerned 
about Japan V clout as the world’s 
biggest creditor. 

They worry that Japan may be 
increasingly tempted to use that 
power to threaten capital-starved 
countries and to acquire further 
economic leverage over Europe. 

The “Nippopbobsa” phenome- 
non has gathered momentum large- 
ly because there appear to be no 
easy answers to prevent the Hk di- 
hood that European unemploy- 
ment, already much higher than in 
the United States, is about to in- 
crease, or that if protectionist mea- 
sures are invoked to save jobs, 
prices will have to soar, and thus 
hurt the European consumer. 

Europe’s computer industries are 
cm the verge of collapse. The Dutch 
electronics pant Philips NV, Italy’s 
Olivetti SpA and France’s Groupe 
Bull have been forced to lay off 
thousands. 

Automobile companies, which 
account for 10 percent of the jobs 
in Europe, are also withering under 
the Japanese challenge. 

The largest Japanese firms are 
skirting the threat of quotas and 
import duties by budding plants in 
Britain so they can be assured of 
access to the entire European mar- 
ket when all national trade barriers 
are removed within the Communi- 
ty by the aid of 1991 

France, Italy and several south- 
ern European nations are inclined 
to lake urgent protectionist mea- 
sures to rescue key industries. 

Even Germany, which -as the 
world’s leading exporter has tradi- 
tionally favored free trade, is advo- 
See JAPAN, Page 11 
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20,000 
U.S. Kin 
Fleeing 
Volcano 

Carrier on Way 
To Philippines 
For Dependents 

By William B rani gin 

Washington Post Service 

ANGELES. Philippines — The 
United Stales announced Sunday 
that it would evacuate more than 
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like snow, ash spewing from Mount Pmatnbo in the Pk&pptees covered cars Sunday, grvingchikiren a new experience in play. 


Thousands of Kurds in D’hok Protest U.S. Pullout 


Compiled bf Our Staff From Dispatches 

D’HOK, Iraq — Thousands of Kurds inarched through 
this northern Iraqi city on Sunday to protest the withdrawal 
of U.S. troops. 

The demonstrators, chanting “Yes! Yes! Bush!" marched 
to the headquarters of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, which is the base for a small force of UN 
guards. 

The last 150 U.S. soldiers left their base in D'faok on 
Saturday. 

The Kurds say the UN force is not adequate to protect 
them from infiltration by the Iraqi secret police. They are 
demanding the United Suites resume iu military' pres- 
ence. ... 

The United Nations, crippled by lack of funds, has so far 
been able to hire only 37 of the 500 guards it had hoped to 
deploy in the city. 


D'hote, which was almost deserted when the U.S. troops 
arrived last month, now has roughly two-thirds or its prewar 
population of 300,000. 

Allied troop strength in the area has dropped to 15.443 
soldiers, 28 percent of its peak level, which was reached on 
May 21. More than half of those troops are Americans. 

A U.S. military officer said there was no firm date for a 
total allied withdrawal from northern Iraq. 

Kurdish guerrillas led the demonstration in D'hok and 
ensured that the crowd, estimated by one witness at 15.000, 
dispersed peacefully. 

Many allied troops involved in distributing food, tents or 
other aid to returning refugees who fled Iraqi forces in April 
are leaving Iraq, their humanitarian task nearly completed. 

U5. military sources believe that Iraqi troops are less 
Bkdy.io attack Kurds in areas such as D’hok. which are close 


Gandhi Parly Takes Early Lead 

But WithMajority Unlikely 9 Coalition Might Be Needed 


By Barbara Crossette 

New York Tima Service 

NEW DELHI — The Congress 
(I) Party of former Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi took an early lead 
Sunday night as results began to be 
tallied in India’s 10th national par- 
liamentary election. The party is 
likely to be given the first chance to 
form a new government. 

But projections of the trends es- 
tablished Sunday still show the 
Congress Party winning only a plu- 
rality, not a majority, in the lower 
house of parliament. 

The party is likely to have to seek 
a coalition partner or an under- 
standing of some kind with another 
party willing, to lend support with- 
out joining the administration. 

After an initial Congress Party 
surge ebbed, experts were predict- 
ing that the party would finish with 
about 210 seats, an improvement 
over tbe 197 h won in 1989, but still 
short of the 256 needed for a major- 
ity. Even with the support of allied 
parties, Congress would by present 


trends have control over a maxi- 
mum of 225 seats. 

Final results are not expected 
until late Monday or early Tues- 
day. Counting of paper ballots is 
done manually. 

The election appears to have 
turned into a straight fight between 
the centrist Congress and the righl- 

Skh separatists hijack two trams 
and feaB 126 people. Page 6. 

ist pro-Hindu Bharatiya Janata 
Party. 

The third major party in the race, 
the J aoata Dal of another former 
prime minis ter, Vishwanath Pratap 
s ingh , had dropped into a dismal 
third place in many areas. The Jan- 
ata Dal is running in a loose alli- 
ance with two Communist parties, 
at least one of . whose support 
seemed shaky. 

The Socialist Janata Party of the 
caretaker prime minister, Chandra 
Shekhar, seems to have been rtgect- 
ed by voters, reducing Mr. Shek- 


har’s chances of playing any major 
role in a new government. 

At midnight Sunday, tbe Con- 
gress (I) Party had won 37 of 52 
seats declared, with the Bharatiya 
Janata Party winning 14. 

Early and still tentative trends 
showed that the Congress Party 
was putting in its best showing in 
the South, where Mr. Gandhi was 
killed on May 21. But it was losing 
badly in tbe heavily populated 
north and east, especially in tbe 
states of Uttar Pradesh, where the 
Bharatiya Janata was ahead, and 
West Bengal, where the incumbent 
Communists were strong. 

In the West, Congress was doing 
well in Maharashtra, possibly be- 
cause the state’s chief minister. 
Shared Pa war, is perceived by vot- 
ers as a potential prime minister of 
India. This is one state in which the 
death of Mr. Gandhi has had an 
effect, not because of a “sympathy 
vote” but because the late Congress 
leader and former prime minister 

See INDIA, Page 6 
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Congress (I) workers e deh r aring in New Delhi on Sunday as their party took a lead in early returns. 


Aid to Moscow: Benefits for U.S. Would Be Mainly Political 


By Thomas L. Friedman 

New York Tuna Service 
WASHINGTON — As a debate 
simmers in Washington over what 
sort of economic aid the United 
States should extend to tbe Soviet 
Union if it adopts a democratic, 
free-market system, the quation 
inevitably arises: What is in it for 
the United States? 

The answer from many who fa- 
vor aid, including economists, 
members of Congress and adminis- 
tration officials, is that tbe payoff 
for the United States — if there is 


one — will be primarily in political- 
security terms. 

“For the United States, tbe case 
for Soviet aid is reaDy a political 
calL not as economic one,” said 

WKfc Maraan in ruins, what next 
for the people of Rnssia? Page S. 

Robert D. Hormats, vice chairman 
of Goldman Sadis International 
and framer assistant secretary of 
state for economic affairs. 

“If you really want to get some 
economic bang For the 30 trillion in 
bucks people are talking about. 


there would be a lot better way to 
spend it," Mr. Hormats said. “If 
the aid works, what you are buying 
is an economic tranquilizer de- 
signed to stabilize a potentially 
chaotic situation in the Soviet 
Union, in order to permit a transi- 
tion to a free market and more 
democratic confederation of some 
sort" 

To be sure, whether the adminis- 
tration chooses to develop a Soviet 
economic rescue package will de- 
pend primarily on the seriousness 
of the Soviet Union’s own rescue 


plans, or, as President George Bush 
said on Friday: “Tbe reforms have 
got to be detailed a bit more before 
blank checks are written, and, even 
then, it would be difficult We’re 
not rolling in cash.” 

But Mr. Hormats said tbe size of 
any aid program would also de- 
pend on “how desperate” the ad- 
ministration believed the political 
situation in the Soviet Union was. 
whether it would be in the U.S. 
national security interests to try to 
stabilize it and. finally, whether 


that would be possible to achieve 
with any amount of money. 

Hope for immediate benefits to 
the U.S. economy would be sec- 
ondary. 

Administration officials ac- 
knowledge that the key factor 
prompting Mr. Bush last week to 
grant Mr. Gorbachev's request for 
Sl-5 billion in credits to buy Ameri- 
can food was a fear that food short- 
ages in the Soviet Union, coupled 
with political turmoil, might lead 
tbe country to implode before any 


free-market program could be in- 
stituted. 

Since the Soviet Union occupies 
a sixth of the world’s land mass, 
possesses 12,000 nuclear warheads, 
countless conventional weapons 
and about 50 nuclear reactors, a 
few billion dollars in credits is 
deemed a small price to pay for 
helping to prevent political and 
economic turmoil, the conse- 
quences of which could be global. 

“Spending American tax dollars 
to aid the Soviet economic trans- 

See AID, Page 5 


20,000 dependents of U.S. military 
personnel from the Philippines be- 
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to the allied security zone, than in eastern parts of the 
Kurdish region. 

The Kurds want the allies to May until an autonomy 
accord for the country's 3.5 million Kurds is reached with 
President Saddam Hussein. A Kurdish delegate to the talks 
in Baghdad said Sunday that Iraqi authorities and Kurdish 
leaders had reached a draft accord that would be signed “in 
the coming days." 

Massoud Barzani, head of the Democratic Party or Kurdi- 
stan, left Baghdad on Sunday for Iraqi Kurdistan, in the 
north, to discuss the accord with local officials, said a party 
member, Rosh Sbaways. 

“A draft agreement will be signed here in the coming 
days," be said. Mr. Shaways declined to proride details of 
the accord. : ‘ — 

“There will be no more negotiations and we’re waiting for 

See KURDS, Page 6 


personnel rrom tne rniiippines be- 
cause of the eruption of Mount 
Pinatubo, and it ordered an aircraft 
carrier group to assist. 

Tbe decision, a step that sharply 
reduces U.S. military presence 
here, reflected an assessment that 
the situation at Subic Bay Naval 
Base, where the number of Ameri- 
cans doubled when 14.500 U.S. Air 
Force personnel and family mem- 
bers were evacuated there Monday, 
had become “untenable." a senior 
U.S. official said. 

The U.S. naval base is covered 
with 6 to 12 inches (15 to 30 centi- 
meters) of ash from eruptions of 
Mount Pinatubo, electricity has 
been knocked out, there is little 
water and 106 buildings have been 
damaged by falling asb. the official 
said. 

The U.S. move came despite the 
conclusion by the Philippine Insti- 
tute of Volcanology ana Seismolo- 
gy that, in effect, the worst was over 
after a combination of volcanic 
eruptions, earthquakes and thun- 
derstorms that battered central Lu- 
zon over the weekend. 

More than 50 people have been 
reported killed and at least 150 
have been injured in the eruptions, 
most of them in buildings that ad- 


When Cameras Aim at Presidents, No Accidental Faces in the Crowd 


By Maureen Dowd 

New York Tuna Service 

WASHINGTON —The most august corporate 
titan, the most diligent bureaucrat the most self- 
assured legislator, all turn into panting dervishes 
at the prospect of getting into the picture with the 
president of the United States. 

Some cultures feared that pictures would steal 
one’s soul, in the culture of power, however, the 
fear is that not being in the picture will steal your 
status. 

Getting “face time." as insinuating your way 
into a photograph with the president is known, is 
one of Washington’s highest art forms. 


Proximity to the chief executive — in a motor- 
cade, helicopter or meeting — conveys the appear- 
ance of access. And in politics, of course, appear- 
ance is often preferable to reality. 

White House photographers and advance men. 
accustomed to watching the maniacal maneuver- 
ing to g« into the shot, have developed their own 
code language for masters of tbe an. 

“Vdcrotds" are officials who form a Velcro-like 
attachment to President George Bush at an event 
in Washington or on the road, sticking to him 
everywhere he goes in the hope of turning up next 
to him in newspapers or on television. 

“Vdcrosis" is tbe malady from which Velcroids 
suffer. 


“Limo bait** is a time-honored trick used by 
local pohlirians when Mr. Bush visits their towns. 

A Vdcroid wQl come up to Mr. Bush as be 
climbs into his limousine. He will begin telling the 
president something he needs to know about the 
scheduled event, hoping that Mr. Bush will inrite 
him imo the car to fundi the conversation, since 
pictures taken with the president in his limousine 
are exceptionally prestigious trophies. 

Hie champion in the an of photo proximity was 
Helmut Sramenfddt, a senior staff official at the 
National Security Council in the Nixon and Ford 
administrations. 

Officials who worked with him still speak of Mr. 


Sonnenfeldt with awe. noting that he was so deft at 
squeezing into pictures, and so willing to spend the 
lime necessary until he could scurry into the shot 
at the last minute, that the Secret Service nick- 
named him “the Ferret.” 

President Gerald R. Ford became so accus- 
tomed to haring Mr. Sonnenfeldt in the back- 
ground that when be was not present Mr. Ford 
would jokingly ask. “Where’s Hal?" 

Now a guest scholar at the Brooking^ Institu- 
tion, Mr. Sonnenfeldt said that positioning could 
provide a career-boosting optical illusion. 

“If the cameras are at the end of the table for a 
picture down the line of a delegation meeting, the 
thing to do is lean forward." he said. 


“Then you cover the face of the three other 
people between you and the president, usually 
more senior officials like the secretary of state and 
the national security adviser, and it makes you 
appear to be silting ngbt next to the president But 
you can’t lean forward so far that you obscure the 
president" 

A variation on tbe “limo bait” routine is often 
used by White House staff members, who rash up 
to the presdem with an important-looking piece 
of paper just as Mr. Bush arrives at the White 
House by car or helicopter, an event recorded by a 
battery of cameras. 

During the Gulf war, Richard N. Haass. a 

See PHOTO, Page 6 


ash or in surging mud flows 
brought on by torrential rains. 

Among tbe dead was a U.S. Air 
Force sergeant’s daughter, who 
died Saturday along with the 
daughter of a Filipino employee 
when the roof of a high school 
collapsed at Subic, officials said. 

Other fatalities were reported in 
the collapse of part of a hospital in 
Olongapo, near Subic, a church in 
the town of Dau and a public mar- 
ket, a high school and many homes. 

Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple woe forced to flee their homes, 
many of them winding up in make- 
shift shelters. 

Despite ample warning of the 
volcano’s wrath, government au- 
thorities seemed ill-prepared to 
cope with the influx of refugees, 
and provisions were reported in 
short supply. 

At Clark Air Base, adjoining this 
city about 50 miles (80 kilometers) 
north of Manila, a convoy of US. 
military vehicles arrived Sunday af- 
ternoon on a reconnaissance mis- 
sion, and officials later reported 
extensive damage to the base. 

The roofs of many buildings had 
caved in, scores or trees had been 

See VOLCANO, Page 6 


From Pigs, 
A Blood 
Substitute 


By Philip J. Hilts 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Using genetic 
engineering techniques, biologists 
have created pigs that produce hu- 
man hemoglobin, the essential oxy- 
gen-carrying component, of blood. 

Experts said the achievement 
was a milestone in the effort to find 
a substitute for blood that could be 
used in all types of txansfusioiis 
and might offer advantages over 
the donated blood now used. 

A blood substitute could be 
stored for months instead of weeks, 
would be free of any risk of human 
infection and could be transfused 
into anyone without the need for 
blood typing and matching. 

Officials of a small biotechnolo- 
gy company, DNX Inc. of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, said they had de- 
veloped three pigs that produce 
human hemoglobin, the substance 
in tbe red blood cells that trans- 
ports oxygen throughout the body. 

When the pigs were day-old em- 
bryos, the scientists injected sets of 
two genes that make human hemo- 
globtn, and now, about 15 penxail 
of their hemoglobin is human. 

It is one of a very few times that 
scientists have put human genes 
into large nwwnaie and bad them 
function successfully. 

Tbe company's officials outlined 
the work Sunday at a scientific 
meeting in Anaheim, California, 
and described what they regard as 
equally inqjortsnt: the discovery of 
a method oT purifying the human 

hemoglobin produced. 

The extracted hemoglobin has 
not been tried in humans, and 
might not succeed. But DNX has 
given research data to the Food 
and Drug Administration and 

See BLOOD, Page 6 
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Demonstrators displaying tbe Nazi salate at a neo-Nazi march in Dresden. The inarch was a memorial for Rainer Soontag, the neo-Nazi leader who was killed May 31. 


Post-Thatcher U.K. Has a Key EC Role, Howe Says 


Dresden’s Neo-Nazis: A March From Stability to Upheaval 

2,000 Join 
Memorialfor 
Slain Leader 

By Marc Fisher 

WaM i tgtan Pest Service 

DRESDEN — Two years ago, 
Peter was an East German high 
school student with a certain future 
— a construction job waiting for 
him, a lifetime of security. He did 
not like tbe system, but he knew it. 

During tbe weekend, Peter. 17, 
dressed in black shirt, jeans and 
heavy black boots, with a Nazi SS 
pin on his lapel joined nearly 2,000 
mostly teenage neo-Nazis in a 
march through central Dresden. It 
was the largest public display of 
rightist extremism since the East 
German regime was overthrown in 
1989. 

The marchers chanted “Sicg 
Heil!” and held their arms straight 
and high in tbe Nazi salute. Some 
had shaved beads and wore Adolf 
Hitler mustaches, tattoos and T- 
shirts emblazoned with a map of 
“Greater Germany," including 
much of what is now Poland Some 
wore white shirts and black ties, 
with swastika patches sewn dis- 
creetly onto their jackets. The Nazi 
symbol is illegal tn Germany. 

These are a few of the children of 
sudden, shocking change in this 
city of nearly 600,000 people. In 
many, if not most cases, their par- 
ents have lost their jobs in the tur- 
bulent transition from communism 
to a market econom y in what was 
East Germany. Tbeur own futures 
are unclear. 

“We want a clean Germany,” 
Peter said. “Every German will get 
work. Foreigners out We honor die 
SS because they made Germany 
clean — from Jews, Russians, ene- 
mies of Germany, people who 
think differently. Now we have en- 
emies — tbe leftists, faggots, for- 
eigners. We have to dean up.” 

The demonstration Saturday was 
ostensibly a memorial march for 
the neo-Nazis’ fallen leader. Rainer 
Sonntag, 36. who had organized a 
violent crusade against prostitutes 
and “foreign criminals” in Dres- 
den. Mr. Soontag was shot and 
killed on May 3 1 after he led about 
60 young neo-Nazis in a street 
brawl with pimps outside a brothd. 

Tbe police in Bangkok arrested 
two west Germans on Wednesday 
and charged them with the murder. 

Mr. Sonntag’s followers in sever- 
al east German cities sought per- 
misson to honor their leader pub- 
licly. Leipzig would not let them 
march, but Dresden police assent- 
ed, despite the visit of tbe Canadian 
prime minister. Brian Mulroney, to- 
the rity on Saturday. 

•• At least 2,000 policemen, includ- 
ing special anti-riot units from the 
western part of Germany and the 
paramilitary border patrol lined 
tbe streets, stood atop buildings 
along tbe march route and searched 
many youths for weapons. 

Along the march route and 
throughout the city, residents won- 
dered and worried about the ex- 
tremists among lhar children. 

“After 40 years of totalitarian- 
ism and 12 years of Nazism, these 
young people go out and do these 
things, said Christd Jaeger, who 
spent the afternoon walking with 
her family around Dresden’s pal- 
aces and museums, which were 
heavily damaged by war but are 
still bcautifuL “There are even 
murders here now. The chang es 
came too suddenly.” 

Ms. Jaeger’s mother compared 
the marchers with the young people 
she saw parading through Dres- 
den’s streets in the early 1930s. 
They too held their arms high in 
salute and said they were proud to 
be German, she recalled. 

“We had so much unemploy- 
ment then,” the mother said. a And 
Hitler, be built the highways and 
there were so many jobs, so he won 
supportm. Only after two or three 
years did people realize tbe nega- 
tive side, and then it was too late.” 

Many Germans, no matter how 
modi they dislike the new radical- 
ism, said it was not right to com- 
pare these teenagers with the rise of 
tbe Nazis. Hitler’s movement, they 
argue, was a political party, a group 
of adults whose program won sup- 
port from a desperate populace. 

“These are just young people,” 
said a 78-year-old woman who 
came out to watch the march. "It’s 
peer pressure. They’ll stop when 
they’re adults. One says something, 
and the others follow.” 

The neo-Nazi groups, which 
have been deeply infiltrated by the 
police and whose active member- 
ship is believed to number from 
2,000 to 5,000, are generally led by 
West Germans in their 30s. The 
leader of tbe West German neo- 
Nazi movement, Michael Kuhnen, 
died of AIDS this spring 
One of tbe leaders who has 
emerged since, Siggy Borchaidt, 38, 
of Dortmund, said his Free Ger- 
man Workers Party is a “national- 
ist. socialist party that believes in 
environmental protection, foreign- 
ers out and a united Germany.” 

Mr. Borchardt said Ik consid- 
ered German reunification a par- 
tial measure and longed for the day 
when parts of Poland that were 
once German would again be put 
under German rule. 


WORLD BRIEFS 


Trump Reaches Deal With Creditors 

NEW YORK (Reuters) —Donald Trump and his creditors worked out 
a vital restructuring deal Sunday for one of Mr. Trump s casi nos, but the 
agreement forces him to give up more control over his empire, a source 
dose to Mr. Trump said. ...... ■ 

Faring a Monday deadline. Mr. Trump had been to talks with creditors 
at his Trump Castle Casino in Atlantic City. New Jersey, for a rtstrucnir- 
ing of his debt. He needed cash to make a S41 million payment on the 
$351.8 million in bonds outstanding. t 

“Everything is all set, we’ve worked a deal on the L astlc. toe source 
said. He said the deal was similar to the debt-for-equity swap worked <HH 
in April for Mr. Tramp’s Tq Mahal casino complex in Atlantic City. In 
that deaL Mr. Tramp persuaded his creditors to take a 50 percent share of 

on 



Sir Geoffrey Howe, the former British 
foreign secretary, whose resignation 
from the cabinet provoked the fail of 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher in 
November, discussed the issue that led to 
that crisis — Britain’s relationship with 
Europe — with Barry James of the 
International Herald Tribune 

Q. Is the European Community’s single 
market going to work? 

A Yes. I am very positive about the 
Community’s prospects. I think it is a 
unique, marvelous, unpredictable inven- 
tion. Tbe phrase “ever closer union” in the 
Treaty of Rome describes a process and 
not a destination. And 1 think (hat the 1992 
concept of a single market is also a process 

and not an event. Now Europe is assuming 

an additional different dimension as a re- 
sult of the disintegration of (he Warsaw 
PacL 

Q. Don't you fear that (his opening to 
the East will dilute the European ideal by 
making the process of integration too diffi- 
cult, to manage? 

A It could carry tharrisk. Some people 
have tended to see the prospect of addi- 
tional membership as a means of checking 
the European train. I do not think that it 
does or that it should. We need to get ahead 
with the current process of integration but 
broaden it at the same time to make it 
flexible enough to accommodate addition- 
al members. 

Q. What is the advantage of such a 
broadening? 

A The key achievement of the EC has 
been to tame and curb nationalism, which 
has destroyed Europe so often over the 
centuries, while maintaining tbe legitimacy 
of patriotism. Our East European cousins 
are demonstrating, as freedom arrives, that 
nationalism is still a hazard. Balkanization 
is manifesting itself again, and we have to 
take great care to remember that this is a 


disease that is not necessarily confined to 
the Balkans. 

Q. How fundamentally has British 
thinking about Europe changed since the 
change of government? 

A Margaret Thatcher’s departure has 
signaled a reestablishment of the central 
British position, as it has been worked out 
over the past two or three decades — that is 

MONDAY Q&A 

that we can not afford to be isolated from 
Europe, because to do so would risk losing 
influence, not just in Europe, but in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere as well. In the last 
year or two of Margaret Thatcher’s pre- 
miership there were signs that we were 
proceeding to hold bade from (hat Our 
reluctance to join the exchange rate mecha- 
nism and to become full participants in (he 


process of monetary union was a conse- 
quence. 

Q. How do you rate the present govern- 
ment’s performance? 

A. Good. I think it is handling that 
particular issue very well 

Q. It used to be said that Britain was the 
economic sick man of Europe. Now it is 
being described in the same way because of 
its educational shortcomings. Is Britain 
lagging in technology and education? 

A Part of the problem of our education 
system springs from the writings of people 
like William Blake, who contrasted the 
dark, satanic milk with England's green 
and pleasant land. There has been a kind of 
cultural gap between out educationalists, 
who want to remain green and pleasant, 
and our entrepreneur-industrialists, who 
work in dark, satanic mills . We are bridg- 
ing that gap now, finally. It is a long, long, 
deep-seated process. 


Tories Fear Thatcher, in U.S. 

le Policy 



Untied Press International 

LONDON — With the governing Con- 
servative Parry trailing in opinion polls, 
party members were uneasy on Sunday 
over a speech in the United Slates by 
former Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
that could cause problems for the govern- 
ment. 

Mis. Thatcher was to address the Chica- 
go Council of Foreign Relations on Mon- 
day . There were fears among Conservatives 
that she would take the opportunity to 
criticize the British government’s increas- 
ingly pro-European unity stance and seri- 
ously threaten a fragile trace on the issue. 

While die was prime minister. Mrs. 
Thatcher resolutely fought any lessening of 
British sovereignty in the pursuit of Euro- 


pean integration, especially the introduc- 
tion of a common European currency. 

The European issue and the subsequent 
rift within tbe Conservative Party led to 
Mrs. Thatcher’s ouster in November. 

Her successor, John Major, has worked 
hard to distance himself from Mrs. Thatch- 
er's resistance to European unity, saying he 
wants to put Britain at the heart of Europe. 

But as his government’s popularity slips, 
Mr. Major is straggling to contain the 
hard-liners who support Mrs. Thatcher. 

On Friday, he launched a counterattack 
on the hard-liners, saying in a speech that 
he wanted to lead the talks on a common 
European currency and on a treaty on 
economic and monetary union that would 
be “practicable and workable." 


Q. Doesn’t competition with Japan and 
the United States demand a tremendous 
upgrading of skills and talents? 

A Of course it does. But die United 
States has its own problems of the same 
kind. 71k Japanese don't devote a larger 
proportion of their GNP to education, but 
they do devote more dedication and com- 
mitment It is very important that we 
should bridge tbe gap, and it is very diffi- 
cult because if a society is ahead, as Japan 
is ahead technologically, then it is con- 
stantly more difficult to catch up. 


Q. Tbe UJL military commitment to 
Europe is bound to diminish. Does that 
worry you? 

A I was making speeches some years 
ago. ur ging Europe to get its defense act 
together and commending the Western Eu- 
ropean Union as the vehide for doing thaL 
I emphasized then as I emphasize now that 
this is not designed to discourage the 
American commitment to Europe, but to 
recognize that the commitment may well 
become less if tbe threat becomes less. Tbe 
threat bas become less. If we are to retain 
the degree of American presence necessary, 
then Europe does need to show it is doing 
everything it can on its own behalf. 

Q. In what way? 

A The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait under- 
lines the need very strongly. Europe as a 
whole did not respond impressively to tbe 
initial alarm bells there. Britain led the way 
in the European response. So it appears 
that Britain is actually the most articulate 
advocate of a stronger European foreign 
policy. We would not want such a policy to 
be tbe least active repre sen tation of Euro- 
pean capability. 

Q. Do you remain on good personal 
terms with Mrs. Thatcher? 

A We haven't seen a great deal of each 
other since we ceased to be in government 
together. So it’s not a question that has 
really arisen in practice. 
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Eritrean Rebels’ New Struggle: Learning to Govern 


By Jane Perlez 

New E'onfc Times Senice 

ASMARA, Ethiopia — When this city of 
palm-fringed boulevards fell to Eritrean re- 
bel forces on May 24 after a three-month 
siege, its residents began celebrations that 
haw yet to die down. 

Electric power and water were restored, 
the curfew was lifted and happy throngs 
returned to the late-night cafes that had been 
a notable feature of a cosmopolitan social 
life before Asmara became a battle zone. 

The 120,000-member Ethiopian Army 
garrison here was regarded as a brutal occu- 
pying force, and its defeat was all the more 
pleasing to Asmaram because many of the 
guerrillas wane sons and daughters of local 
people 

Young guerrillas can be seen promenading 
around Asmara, arm in arm with their fam- 
ilies. reunited after separations of a decade 
or more. 

The reception was in marked contrast to 
the nervous welcome given another group er 
rebels who captured Addis Ababa, the Ethio- 
pian capital a few days later. 

Unlike tbe e thni c Tigreans now in control 
in Amhara-populated Addis Ababa, the 
guerrillas in Asmara are indigenous, and it 


was the Amhara-dominated army that was 
the alien force. 

The winner in Asmara is the Eritrean Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Front a fiercely nationalist 
movement that has fought for three decades 
to sever Eritrea, the country’s northernmost 
province, from Ethiopia and proclaim an 
independent nation. 

The Front says it has about 95,000 fight- 
ers, but whatever its strength, it is generally 
considered the best armed and disciplined 
guerrilla group in Africa. 

Its capture of Asmara, the provincial capi- 
tal and of the port of Aseb left the Front in 
control of the entire province. 

Tbe Eritreans’ triumph is the first of its 
kind by a guerrilla movement in Africa act- 
ing without military help from the superpow- 
ers. 

The bulk of the Eritrean Front’s wide 
variety of weapons were captured from tbe 
Ethiopian Army, which until recently was 
abundantly supplied by the Soviet Union. 

But three weeks after the rebel victory. 
Asmara, a city of 450,000, and the rest or tbe 
province of 3 million, according to Eritrean 
population estimates, remain virtually cut 
off from the outside world. Most interna- 
tional telephone and tela tines are not func- 
tioning, and the airport is shut 

That appears, in large part, to be a deci- 


sion of the leaders of tbe Eritrean Front as 
they uy to make the difficult adjustment 
from years in the bush to the unfamiliarity of 
the capital and the rest of the world, and 
from guerrilla warfare to the formation of 
the provisional government they have prom- 
ised. 

The Front’s security and intelligence chief, 
Petros Solomon, who was running the city 
until tbe arrival of its leader, Issaias 
Afewerid, alluded to the problem recently. 

“From the caves to this!” he said with 
astonishment in the chandeliered office of 
the former governor as be looked out at an 
elegant skyline of domes, spires and Roman 
architecture. 

Representatives of the few aid agencies 
here say that the cutoff of communications 
— they have been refused use of their radio 
telephones — means delays in food for a 
rural population threatened with starvation 
from war and drought. 

The welfare of more than 60,000 prisoners 
of war is another urgent problem that could 
benefit from Internationa] assistance, they 
say. 

But isolation and self-reliance have been 
principles of the From since it emerged as 
the strongest of the rebel groups fighting for 
the independence or Eritrea in the 1970s. 

The group contends that Eriuea, which 


occupies the Red Sea coast from the Sudan 
to Djibouti, has never been part of Ethiopia. 

It was once colonized by tbe Italians, 
whose influence can be felt everywhere from 
pasta to fashion, and the Eritrean Front 
insists that tbe region was unfairly banded 
over to Ethiopia in 1952 by the British, who 
had seized the territory from the Italians 
during World War □. 

A decade later. Emperor Haile Selassie 
absorbed Eritrea into a unified Ethiopia. 

The new administration in Addis Ababa, 
the Ethiopian People's Revolutionary Dem- 
ocratic Front, is the first in. Ethiopia to agree 
in principle to the demand of Eritreans fora 
United Nations-sponsored provincial refer- 
endum, which the Front is confident will 
result in the independence of Eritrea. 

After the Eritrean Front captured Asmara 
three weeks ago, tbe United States said for 
the first time that it supported the right of 
Eritrea to self-determination. 

But U.S. officials, worried about tbe pre- 
cedent of a breakaway state in Africa, say 
they would prefer Eritrea, with Its 970 kilo- 
meters (600 miles) of Red Sea coastline, to 
remain a part of Ethiopia in some kind of 
loose confederation. 

An independent Eritrea would leave Ethi- 
opia landlocked. 


North America 

A belt of vwy warm to hoi 
and maJnfy dry wwtfher wfl 
stretch from the Eastern 
Seaboard to the Great 
Plains Tuesday through 
Thursday. A few thunder- 
storms wSt dot the South, 
and showers w*U occur in 
central Mexico. California 
will bo dry. 
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Europe 

A broad region of damp, 
cool weathBr wil be cen- 
tered over Northwest Eu- 
rope Tuesday through 
Thursday. Heavy rain to 
possible from the Alps to 
the Adriatic shore, and 
east of the Baltic Sea. The 
heart of Russia will be ut- 
usuaNy hot. 
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Asia 

From central China to Ja- 
pan. June is the height rf 
the rainy season. From 
Shanghai to Tokyo, and in 
parts of Southeast Asia, 
rain wU fall in downpours 
from tins to lime Tuesday 
through Thursday. Seoul 
and Beijing wfl be dry 
much of lha time. 
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Waiting, checking in, 
waiting. Customs. Waiting. 
Security check. Waiting... 
sounds familiar? 

How would you like to he 
able to just hand over your car 
kevb. check in and take off? 


With a Jet Aviation business 
jet you can do just that. 

. It’s a faster way to get in 
the air, reach your destination 
and ger back home. 

So you gain working time and 
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Parkview Suites. For full details, call Anthea Davies 
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the Tramp 

Tu rkish Prime Minister Steps Down 

ANKARA (AP) —-Prime Minister Yildirim Akbulul resigned Sunday 
after bong ousted from the chairmanship of the governing Motherland 
Parly, apparently with the support of President Turgui Ozal. 

Toe center-right party chose former Foreign Minister Mesut Yilmaz as 
‘m new leader by a vote of 631 to 523 on Saturday, pulling him in lute for 
the prime mi luster’s post. The president asked Mr. Akbulut to stay on 
until a new prime minister was appointed. 

Mr. Ozal bad declared himself neutral in the leadership race, but the 
Turkish press said that he and his influential wife. Scmra, quietly hacked 
Mr. Yilmaz. who has described Mr. Ozal as Turkey’s “natural and 
permanent leader.” 

Italy Sends Home Albanian Refugees 

ROME (AP) — The Italian government sent home more than 400 
Albanian asylum-seekers on Sunday. 

The prospective refugees were put aboard two ferries in the Adriatic 
ports of Ravenna and Ancona, The ferries headed for the Albanian port 
of Dunes under escort from an Italian warship. 

About 250 more refugees who arrived in Italian ports in recent days are 
to be sem back. Foreign Minister Gianni De Miehdis. who visited 
Albania last week, said he had received assurances that those who 
returned would not be punished. 

FortheRecord 

Protestant and Roman Catholic politicians are due to sit down at a 
negotiating table on Monday for the first time in 17 years to seek peace in 
Ulster. I Reusers) 

Guatemala’s government and the leftist rebels open formal peace 
negotiations in Mexico on Monday. (Reuters) 

TRAVEL UPDATE 

Alaska AirSnes, which is based in Seattle, is to begin regular service on 
Monday from the West Coast, via Anchorage, to the cities of Magadan 
and Khabarovsk in the Soviet Far Ease. (AP) 

Korean Air and Asiana Airlines, the two South Korean commercial 
carriers, will be allowed to fly to two U.S. cities beginning in April 1992 
and four more cities beginning in July 1994, under an accord signed 
Friday in Washington. Korean Air now serves Honolulu. Los Angeles 
and New York; Asiana has no flights to tbe United States. Under the 
accord, the carriers will be able to serve Atlanta. Chicago, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Seattle and Washington. (AFP) 

Tower Airis to increase the frequency of its Paris-New York service 
from two flights a week to four, sources said Sunday. The carrier, which 
operates Friday and Sunday flights, will add a third flight, beginning 
Monday, and a fourth, on Tuesdays, beginning July I. (AFP) 

Anti-crime security is bong tightened at the international Shereme- 
tyevo-2 Airport in Moscow, according to the daily Komsomokkaya 
Pravda. Media reports say luggage thievery is common at the airport and 
that foreigners are sometimes robbed by bogus taxi drivers. (Reuters) 

The Senegriese airline African West Air is to open air routes linking 
Dakar with Rio de Janeiro and Lisbon, beginning July 28. (Reusers) 

This Week’s Holiday’s 

Banking and government offices will be closed or services curtailed in 
(he following countries and their dependencies this week because of 
national and religious holidays: 

- MONDAY: Gibraltar, Hong Kong. Iceland, Macao. 

TUESDAY: Egypt, Hong Kong. Macao, Taiwan. 

WEDNESDAY: Algeria. Uruguay. 

SATURDAY: Finland, Sweden. Yemen. 

SUNDAY: Bangladesh, Indonesia, Singapore. 

Source: J.P. Morgan, Reuters. - 
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Lute Frazza'AfBKV Frmec-Pn'Jr 

President Bosh and a former president, Ronald Reagan, inspecting a California fairway as they start a round of golf. 

Bush Would 'Welcome’ Iran Hostage Inquiry 


New York Times Service 

LOS ANGELES — President George Bush 
said that he would "welcome” an investiga- 
tion by Congress of allegations that the 1980 
Reagan-Busfa campaign staff tried to stall the 
release of the U.S. hostages in Iran to help 
defeat President Jimmy Carter at the polls. 


Mr. Busb said in a weekend television 
interview that he would not try to block such 
an investigation, which eight of the former 
hostages this week urged Congress to under- 
take. Preliminary enquiries have begun. 

But. reflecting apparent mixed reelings 
about an investigation that would probably 


prove troublesome even if his name were 
cleared, Mr. Bush said be did not believe a 
congressional inquiry was warranted unless 
lawmakers uncovered more concrete evi- 
dence. 

He and and former President Ronald Rea- 
gan have denied the charges. 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 

AIDS in Decline? Data May lie 

Figures appear to show the AIDS epidemic 
has reached its peak and could decline, but 
the figures may oe deceiving. The Washing- 
ton Post reports. One expert says that people 
who ordinarily would have gotten AIDS, be- 
cause they are infected with the HTV virus, 
are getting new drags that postpone the onset 
of illness. 

As analysis by Peter Plumley, a Chicago 
actuary, of public data provided by the U.S. 
Centers for Disease Control, concludes that 
the number of reported AIDS cases dedin ed 
“dramatically” from the first half of 1990 to 
the second, then dropped again about 17 
percent in the first quarter of this year. 

The study concluded that the number of 
new AIDS cases reported annually had fallen 
to about 40,000 a year, far fewer than the 
55,000 to 70,000 forecast in earlier projec- 
tions. 

But a spokesman at CDCs Atlanta head- 
quarters aid the agency “does not have any 
evidence that AIDS is going away.** 

Star Vermund. chief of epidemiology at 


the AIDS branch of National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, said, “Peo- 
ple who ordinarily would have gotten AIDS 
and who are infected with the HTV virus” are 
getting powerful drugs that hold back the 
disease much longer, causing a seeming de- 
cline in the number of new cases. 

“Nonetheless, we're not coring these peo- 
ple and they have not become immune," he 
said. “They are still infected and still likely to 
die. The drugs have only delayed their time in 
getting AIDS.” 

About People 

Esther Wffians, former swimming star of 
films, was to be guest of honor at a charily 
event at the Los Angeles Country Club. But 
she was wearing slacks, and when she de- 
clined to slip into one of the skirts the club 
keeps cm hand for transgressors of its dress 
code, she was asked to leave. She said she was 
considering a lawsuit. Her son, Ben Gage, is a 
San Diego attorney. Miss Williams, 67, was 
not exactly wearing ripped blue jeans and a 
tank top. She had on an Oscar de la Renta 
outfit of black silk evening slacks and a 
multicolored brocade jacket. She said, “I 
don’t even think we should let our husbands 
tell us what to wear, much less strangers." 

People are now going “food shopping" 
instead of “grocery shopping,"* the syndicat- 
ed columnist Mary McGrory reports, and she- 


wonders if some mysterious “Trend Central" 
told them to say “food" instead of “grocery." 
Perhaps, she said, “they subscribe to a service 
that puis out the word, like the one that made 
everybody say Tiopefully.’ 1 figure they are 
behind the widespread use of !no problem.' 
which is replacing ‘yes' " and is “a kind of 
pm down, as if the questioner had been neu- 
rotically summoning up a difficulty where 
none existed." 

There wS soon be more Checker cabs in 
museums than on the streets. The big, boxy 
cab offered jump seats and plenty of room for 
long legs ana high hats, but was costly to buy 
and to run. The last one was made in 1982. Of 
11,000 taxis in New York, only 11 Checkers 
remain. Once the Big Town had 3,000 of 
them. 

Sports Shorts: Tiger Stadium in Detroit is 
on the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion’s annual list of endangered places. The 
baseball team’s management has been talking 
about following the city’s professional foot- 
ball and basketball teams out to the suburbs. 
• Drake University’s basketball coach. 
'Rudy Washington, has identical twin re- 
cruits, Brent and Brat Sherrill. “When 1 talk 
to one of them," the coach says, “I just call 
him Twin.’" 

j . : Arthur Higbee' 


. u/i 


Chandler, Ex-Baseball Chief, Dies at 92 


By Robert McG. Thomas Jr. 

New York Tima Strnce 

A. B. (Happy) Chandler, 92. the 
jovial Kentuckian who resigned 
from the U.S. Senate in 1945 to 
succeed Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis in what turned out to be a 
momentous term as the second 
commissioner of baseball, died of a 
heart attack Satuiday at his home 
in Versailles, Kentucky. 

In a political career that began in 
1929 and continued in back rooms 
and public office Tor the rest of his 
life, Albert Benjamin Chandler 
served two terms as Kentucky’s 
governor and parts of two terms as 
a U.S. senator. 

Along the way he was credited 
with modernizing his state's gov- 
ernment, repealing a sales tax that 
he regarded as burdensome to the 
poor and championing the wdare 
of impoverished rural residents and 
the rights of blacks. 

As commissioaer of baseball, he 
brushed aside strong opposition of 
a majority of owners to dear the 
way for Jackie Robinson to break 
the sport's major-league color line 
in 1947. 

He also pushed for a variety of 
measures favorable to players, in- 
cluding the establishment of the 
first pension fund, and extended 
and strengthened the campaign 
against gambling that had been the 
hallmark of the tenure of his prede- 
cessor. 

In what was seen at the time as 
his most decisive act, he suspended 


Leo Durocfaer as the manager of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers for the 1947 
season for “the accumulation of 
unpleasant incidents,” culminating 
in a public dispute in which Mr. 
Durocber accused New York Yan- 
kee executives of entertaining the 
very gamblers be bad been ordered 
to shun. 

In the end, Mr. Chandler proved 
so independent of the owners who 
had unanimously elected him that 
be lost tiie support he needed for a 
second term. He was replaced in 
1951 by Ford Frick. 

Mr. Chandler returned to Ken- 
tucky politics and won a second 
term as governor, from I9S5 to 
1959. 

Vtatfimir Petrov, 84, Spy 
Who Defected in Australia 

MELBOURNE (Reuters) — 
Vladimir Petrov, 84, the former So- 
viet spy whose defection in 1954 
caused an uproar, died Friday after 
a long stay at a geriatric hospital 
here. 

Mr. Petrov had been a third sec- 
retary at the Soviet Embassy in 
Canberra. On April 13. 1954, Sir 
Robert Menzies, the Liberal prime 
minister, announced the defection 
and the establishment of a commis- 
sion to investigate Soviet espionage 
aibtivities in Australia. The next day 
be dissolved Parliament and called 
an election. 

Shortly before the election, Mr. 
Petrov told the commission that a 
spy network was operating in Aus- 


tralia and that aides of the leader of 
the opposition Labor Party had 
given information to the Soviet 
Union. Labor, which bad been 
leading opinion polls, lost the elec- 
tion by seven seats. 

■ Other Deaths: 

Jerome A. Urban, 77, a noted 
surgeon and a specialist in the diag- 


nosis and surgical treatment of 
breast cancer, of a stroke Thursday 
in New York. 

John H. Greene, 45. the chief 
operating officer and executive vice 
president of Outward Bound 
U.SA, of a heart attack Thursday 
in Loch Eii, Scotland, while hiking 
with a group of magazine publish- 
ers. 
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Zachary Taylor’s Death: Whs It Poison? 


By Michel Maniott 

New York Tima Semcc 

NEW YORK — With tweezers 
and scissors in band, the county 
coroner in Louisville. Kentucky, 
plans to peer into the crypt of Za- 
chary Taylor, the 12th president or 
the United States, and comb the 
old general's remains for clues 
about his sudden RJness and rapid 
death almost 141 years ago. 

The cause of death, diagnosed at 
the time as cholera moribus, or gas- 
troenteritis, may well have been ar- 
senic poisoning, says Clara Rising, 
a Florida-based author who has 
been doing research for a book 
about General Taylor. 

A substantial portion of her 
work is examining whether General 
Taylor, not Abraham Lincoln, was 
the first American president to be 
assassinated. 

For months. Ms. Rising has been 
pursuing answers to questions 
about General Taylor's death that 
almost no one was asking when he 
died on July 9. 1850. 

A majority of historians have 
been satisfied with the explanation 
of the day: The president, who had 
been in office 16 months, overtaxed 
himself at a celebration when the 
cornerstone or the Washington 
Monument was laid on a particu- 
larly hot Fourth of July. After he 
became ill from consuming large 
quantities of iced cherries and ice 


milk at the event, doctors worsened 
the 65-year-old president’s condi- 
tion with odd concoctions that has- 
tened his death five days later. 

After hearing speculation that 
General Taylor could have been 
assassinated Ms. Rising talked 
with a pathologist who said the 


panic 
but tii 


There is nothing pointing to a 
ticular suspect or motivation, 
jl the president was in the middle 
of many disputes over slavery and 
possible secession of the South at a 
time when the issue led to fistfights 
on the floor of Congress. 

A slave owner and Southerner 


An autopsy on America's 12th president 
could reveal whether he was murdered, or 
realty sick on iced milk and cherries. 


president's quick death from an in- 
testinal disorder was consistent 
with arsenic poisoning 

The process by which Ms. Rising 
obtained permission for a new ex- 
amination was relatively simple. 

She presented the theory to the 
coroner. Dr. Richard Greathouse, 
who agreed it was worth exhuming 
the body for tests. Ms. Rising is to 
pay for the exhumation, which will 
cost at least SI .200. 

The last step was winning per- 
mission from the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, which runs the 
national cemetery where General 
Taylor is buried That permission 
came Friday from an official who 
said that requests from coroners to 
exhume bodies are routinely grant- 
ed, although he said he could not 
remember another request to ex- 
hume the body of a president 


who was born in Virginia and 
reared in LouisviDe. General Tay- 
lor Look positions often perceived 
as threatening to the South, includ- 
ing support for the admission of 
California to the union as a free 
stale, which took place two months 
after his death. 

As a career soldier. General Tay- 
lor was a nationalist and did not 
tolerate serious talk of secession, 
said Eugene D. Genovese of the 
University Center of Georgia. Mr. 
Genovese, a specialist on that peri- 
od of American history, said specu- 
lation about the political circum- 
stances of the era suggest that an 
assassin would be likely to be a pro- 
slavery Southerner. Yet. he said, he 
says even that possibility “strikes 
me as way ouL" 

He continued: “For the liTe of 
me, 1 can't imagine any Southern 


personalities who would have been 
involved in such a conspiracy. Bui 
there is always the possibility that 
there were seme nuts who had ac- 
cess to him and did it." 

General Taylor was replaced by 
his vice president, Millard Fill- 
more, a Northerner sympathetic to 
the South. He helped to fashion the 
Compromise of 1850, which Gen- 
eral Taylor had opposed. 

On Monday, Dr. Greathouse, 
flanked by observers from the U.S. 
Department of Veterans Affairs, is 
scheduled to open the simple stone 
tomb holding the bodies of General 
Taylor and his wife. Margaret. 

Anything from small samples of 
General Taylor's hair, fingernails 
and possibly bones to all of the 
remains could be removed and test- 
ed for traces of poisons, said Dr. 
Greathouse. 

“We are going to determine if he 
was poisoned by arsenic or some 
other similar poison," Dr. Greath- 
ouse said. “We don't know what we 
are going to find when we open that 
casket." 


Speech Fees Fall for U.S. Lawmakers 


New York Tima Service 
WASHINGTON —Members or 
the House and Senate, under attack 
for connections to special interests, 
reported significant declines in the 
speaking fees they accepted last 
year from corporations and other 
groups affected by legislation. 

The annual disclosure reports 
showed that in 1990, the last year 
that House members legally per- 


Stmunu Defends Using 
Government Transport 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House chief of staff on Sunday de- 
fended his use of a limousine and 
driver to take him to a ra re-stamp 
auction in New York last week. 
“The White House counsel said 
that travel was both proper and 
appropriate,” John Sununu said on 
an ABC-TV broadcast 

After being rebuked last month 
for using military aircraft for per- 
sonal trips, the White House adopt- 
ed a policy requiring Mr. Sununu 
to gel approval in advance for trips 
that mix official business and per- 
sonal or political iraveL 


milted themselves to take speaking 
fees, they collected a total of $5.6 
million, a computer-aided analysis 
by The New York Times shows. 
That is a decline of dose to SI 
million, or nearly 13 percent from 
the previous year. 

Sixty-four senators accepted $2 
million last year in payments for 
speaking engagements. That too. 
was a dip from 1989, when senators 
took in more than S27 million, a 
drop of about 25 peroenL 

Senator Ernest F. Hollings. 


Democrat of South Carolina and 
chairman oT the Commerce Com- 
mittee, led the Senate in speaking 
fees, taking in $82^200. He had to 
give away $55,212 to charity, and 
he did. Senator Alan K. Simpson of 
Wyoming, the Republican whip, 
ranked second, accepting $78,900 
and giving $51,967 to charily. 

Third was Bob Dole, the Senate 
Republican leader. He got $78,100 
for 43 speeches and three newspa- 
per articles, and kept $30,400. 
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Among the major consequences of the 
Gulf war is a reawakening of interest 
around the world in prudent regional arms 
control All the countries that had been 
selling arms to Iraq were suddenly remind- 
ed of the speed with which those profitable 
exports could be turned in directions other 
than those the vendors expected. The 
French in particular were outraged during 
the fighting to find that their troops were 
under Ore from the weapons that France 
had sold to Iraq. (Compounding French 
outrage; the Iraqis haven't paid for them.) 

Last month President George Bush an- 
nounced his plan for arras control and dis- 
armament in the Middle East. Now Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand has offered a 
broader concept, consistent with Mr. 
Bush’s but intended to be worldwide in 
scope. As a fust step, to demonstrate that it 
is serious, France will at last sign the Nucle- 
ic ar Nonproliferation Treaty, which tries to 
control the spread of nuclear weapons. 

For 23 years it has refused to sign the 
treaty, in keeping with the late Charles de 
Gaulle's conviction that France must never 
permit any international interference with 
its defense. It was purely a matter of princi- 
ple, the French said, and they would con- 
duct themselves as though they bad signed 
But the French refusal gave cover to other 
countries that also declined to s i gn - In that 


respect, the French signature will be a use- 
ful contribution to the international effort 
to bold down the number of nuclear weap- 
ons in the world. Of ibe countries that ac- 
knowledge the possession of nuclear weap- 
ons. only China still refuses to sign the treaqr. 

It was France that supplied Iraq with 
most of die highly enriched uranium it now 
possesses. Supplying it would have been 

legal even if France had been a party to the 
nonproliferation treaty, since the uranium 
is subject to inspection by the United Na- 
tions, but it is a conspicuous example of the 
land of nudear transaction that needs to be 
considered much more carefully in the fu- 
ture. The French plan aims to elimina te 
chemical and biological weapons world- 
wide and to push the nuclear armories far 
below their present scale. Regarding con- 
ventional weapons, it suggests international 
registries of sales that would give greater 
risibility to the world trade in arms. The 
goal would be agreement on a reasonable 
balance of countries' defense requirements, 
region by region, with the registries moni- 
toring any attempt to upset those balances. 
That concept is wed worth pursuing. Arms 
control alone cannot prevent further war in 
the Gulf region, but a careful and well 
supervised armaments regime can hdp sig- 
nificantly to reduce the risks. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Long Wait in Kuwait 


In April, six weeks after liberation, the 
reclusive emir of Kuwait finally announced 
that some of his people might vote some- 
time next year, "God willing.” Now a dale 
has been more or less Fixed: October. But 
his promise is nebulous and political free- 
dom still a distant dream. 

Martial law persists. The press is muz- 
zled. Opposition meetings are banned. And 
a ruling family restored to power by im- 
mense international exertion seems chiefly 
concerned with restoring old prerogatives. 

Shrugging off protests, the government 
has forcibly expelled prisoners of war to Iraq 
— a dear violation of an understanding 
readied with coalition partners. Kuwait's 
reputation is further soiled by vengeful exe- 
cutions of suspected collaborators, whose 
unidentified homes were dumped in a mass 
grave. Nobody has been held accountable for 
these and other lawless excesses. 

Little wonder that the 200,000 Kuwaitis 
who endured eight months of Iraqi occupa- 
tion fed betrayed They refer to themselves 
as “insiders,” and to those wbo fled as “the 
runners.” What they demand is scarcely 
radical in Western terms: a free press, 
minimal accountability, votes for women. 
Bolder spirits also demand the enfranchis- 


ing of second-class Kuwaitis — those 
whose families became citizens after 1 920. 

The ruling Sabah family says it will 
ponder aO this, and maybe grant a crumb 
or two. Yet concessions are always subject 
to arbitrary repudiation. In 1962 Kuwait 
became the only Arab country in the Gulf 
region to adopt a constitution and allow 
an elected parliament, although votes were 
restricted to a male tenth of total popula- 
tion. Even so, prompted in part by Saudi 
alarm over so much freedom, the emir of 
Kuwait dissolved the National Assembly 
in 1976, and again in 1986. 

What blocks progress is a stubborn 
mind-set Gulf sheikhs view thdr countries 
as family-owned firms. A growing middle 
class rightly wooden why. Americans have 
a role in this debate. Desert Storm was not 
fought to make the Gulf safe for feudalism. 
Stability is unlikely and justice impossible if 
hereditary rulers resist legitimate pressure 
for change. International criticism has al- 
ready caused Kuwait to provide minimal 
legal guarantees in military courts trying 
suspected collaborators. Now let the outcry 
become loud enough to penetrate the 
sound-resistant palaces in Kuwait Cty. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Send Back Kuwait’s Art 


Kuwait was once home to one of the 
largest and most stunning collections of 
Islamic art in the world. Now it is in the 
hands of the Iraqis — or destroyed. What 
the occupying Iraqi troops could not cart 
off they burned. The Kuwait National Mu- 
seum and adjoining House of Islamic Arts 
were torched. Among the casualties — there 
were thousands — was a 24-meter (80-foot) 
dhow, one of the few examples of a large 
Arab seafaring craft. It was reportedly 
doused with gasoline and set ablaze. 

Yes, looting and plundering are among 
war's many ravages- But the Iraqi spree in 
the Gulf war was highly supervised — not 
by army commanders but by Iraqi curators 
who knew something about the treasures. 
Like the Red Army's Trophy Commission 
operating in Germany during World War 
IL the Iraqis expr op riated the finest cultur- 
al prizes. According u> Kuwaiti officials 
and art experts, some 17 truckloads of ait 
made their way to Baghdad. 

Kuwait wants It back, as the UN Security 
Conned has demanded, and has appealed to 
UNESCO for help. UNESCO has no en- 
forcement powers, but it can remind Iraq of 
iu obligations, which in this case are spelled 
out in two conventions established under 
international law. One, signed at The Hague 
in 1934 and ratified by both Iraq and Ku- 
wait. pertains to the protection of cultural 


property in the event of armed conflict. The 
other, signed in 1970, prohibits the import 
or export of stolen cultural goods. These 
rules are intended to clarify the messy issue 
of repatriation of artworks, which the Sovi- 
et Union and Germany, for example, only 
recently agreed to discuss. 

UNESCO is gathering information, in- 
cluding photographs, about the Kuwaiti 
collection, much of which was acquired by 
the ruling Sabah family at auction. A lot is 
already known about the 15,000 artifacts 
(Greek as well as Islamic), which were 
catalogued with the help of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art Once assembled, the 
documents will be disseminated all over 
the world. If any objects make the dark 
journey from Iraq to the black market and 
eventually surface at auction, experts 
should be able to recognize them. 

Iraq’s foreign minister, Tariq Aziz, has 
said in a letter to UN Secretary-General 
Javier Pfa*z de Cuttlar that his country will 
return the artworks. “We don't put much 
credence in their agreements,” says a Ku- 
waiti press attach* who has every reason 
not to. Whatever the Kuwaitis' own short- 
comings and outrages in their behavior at 
home just now, that artwork belongs in 
Kuwait and not in Iraq, and the United 
Nations should keep the heat on. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Britain and the Community 

The same old argument has been going 
on incessantly (in Britain] for longer than 
I can remember, ever since the inception 
of the European Community. On the Con- 
tinent, the idea of Europe as a community 
of nations has long been taken for grant- 
ed; no one for a moment supposes that 
national or, least of all, local identity is 
about to be swallowed up by some monster 
in Brussels. Why are we different? 

I doubt that we really are at bean. For 
decades we have suffered from politicians 
playing on atavistic instincts, whipping up 
chauvinism and xenophobia, and indulg- 
ing their own nostalgia at our national 
expense. With different leadership it could 
hive been a different story. Had European 
unification been made a theater for na- 
tional pride and achievement, as on the 
Continent, instead of presented as an alien 
conspiracy, we would have learned to re- 
gard it pretty much as the French, Ger- 
mans and Italians da as a desirable enter- 
prise which in practice touches upon their 


daily lives no more and no less than other 
arms of government, wherever located. 

What will come of it aD is a new bargain 
between states, a stage in the process of 
perpetual bargaining which is the European 
Community. We have a government which 
understands this (and an opposition, too), 
and a prime minister of a new generation 
who grasps both the limits and the possibili- 
ties of national influence. 

Not before time, Mr. Major shows wel- 
come signs of losing patience with the 
sterile litanies that come from the snail 
and unrepresentative gang of last-ditchers 
within his party. His best way of dealing 
with them is to take the European high 
road and tutor the country, as other gov- 
ernments da in the virtues of the necessi- 
ties of compromise and mutual accommo- 
dation. For that is what it means to be 
European. It is time to learn that secret at 
last and shed the delusions which for so 
many years have been allowed to sour our 
politics and hold us back as a nation. 

— Peter Jenkins, commenting in 

The Independent on Sunday ( London jt 
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OPINION 


Help the Soviet Union via Eastern Europe 


B ARDEJOV, Czechoslovakia — The Ameri- 
can debate on what to do about the Soviet 
Union is gating shrill and dangerously distort- 
ing. The name-calling, the bumper sticker sim- 
plicities recall the early days of the Cold War 
and Senator Joe McCarthy's devastating im- 
pact on American society. 

There is some reason for that. Once again, 
after a long and costly straggle, (he United States 
faces a new era and has to re-examine old as- 
sumptions. That is always difficult, all the more 
in the age of "sound bites.” But the issues are too 
important to be degraded into a yes or do domes- 
tic confrontation, and nobody should want to go 
through another demeaning McCarthy-type pe- 
riod. “Who sold out to the Soviets?” versus 
“Who lost Soviet reform?” 

The question put is whether the West should or 
should not save the Soviet Union. It is the wrong 
question. The Soviet Union as we have known it 
is already destroying itself. The question facing 
the West is what can be done to help the peoples 
of the huge, resource-rich country manage their 
transformation in the least dangerous, least de- 
structive way for everybody. 

There is a whole range of possibilities to be 
considered. New ideas will emerge if the debate is 
switched to practical ways of achieving that long 
desired goat as the Marshall Han, which not 
only saved Western Europe but set it cm the 
fruitful path to integration, emerged from seek- 
ing ways to break bottlenecks blocking recovery. 

Mikhail Gorbachev and the people around 
him are not helping. It was Mr. Gorbachev wbo 
made it possible to move on to what East 
Europeans have come to call "post-commu- 
nism/’ recogn i zing how far they still have to go 
to build new societies. But the Soviet leader 
does not have an economic policy. 

IiMKtmg on appearing at the G-7 summit of 
industrial nations in London next month is an 
attempt to substitute theater for derisions. It 
won’t work, even though the seven leaders who 
wiB invite ban for dessert alter their substantive 
meetings wiH do their best not to humiliate him. 

The curious aspect of this bit of stage busi- 
ness is what it reveals about Mr. Gorbachev’s 
current advisers, after he sent away the ones 
who helped him launch glasiost and perestroika. 
They would have warned him against using his 
Nobd prize speech on June S to tell the West, in 


By Flora Lewis 

effect, to put up and shut up. He told the world it 
faced disaster if h did not rescue his program, but 
that it oould not set conditions for saving itself 
from his failure. Fat chance. 

It was in an effort to force him into Firmly 
committed econ omic reform and establish guide- 
lines for the West to measure his progress, as well 

as to give his angry, bewildered people courage to 

stand the course; that the Harvard group of 
Soviet and American experts came up with their 
“grand bargain” proposal. 

It deserves discussion of its contents. One 
improvement, which could make the money 
stretch a great deal further, would channel sub- 
stantial export credits through various countries 
of Eastern Europe. As Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister Jiri Dienstbier says. The Soviets have 
no capacity and no money, we have no money 
but we do have capacity” 

The collapse of their Soviet markets has been 
the worst blow to Czechoslovakia. Poland and 
Hungary, threatening whole regions dependent 
on these exports with total shutdown. It is 
socially and politically unacceptable, but eco- 


nomical! v unavoidable in existing circumstances. 
On condition that returns wens used lo modern- 
ize and re-equip these factories, credits en- 
abling them to sell things that the Sorias ur- 
gently need would help both them and their 
bankrupt customers make the transition. 

This means domestic problems for the West. 
Politicians will have a harder time arguing that 
the United States and the West Europeans 
Should invest in supplying East European goods 
to the Soviets rather than in selling their own 
produce. But it is a worthwhile investment. 

There is a current in Soviet officialdom which 
docs not want Western involvement, certainly 
not on Western conditions. They seem to be 
going for a form of Mate capitalism, and of 
course they are the people who could expect to 
be the new tycoons. Prime Minister Valentin 
Pavlov spoke* for them when he accused the 
West of waging “financial war" — a way of 
subvening The Gorbachev appeal. Thus kind of 
infighting will continue. The U.S. debate must 
take it into account. 

It is time to rise above tit for tat. look at 
specifics and confront the waffling Mr. Gorba- 
chev with practical proposal*. 

» ■ Flora Lewis. 
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U.S.- Japanese Relations Are Just Fine, Thank You 


T OKYO — At a time when the 
Japan-bashers in the Bos- Wash 
corridor are matched in fervor by 
the America-bashers in the Tokaido 
corridor, when the Tokyo book- 
stores have set up whole sections 
just for volumes on the “U.S.-Japan 
Crisis,” when some Democrats are 
hoping to cast Japan in the Willie 
Horton role fra the next campaign, 
it is easy to overlook one salient fact 
about relations between the two 
richest countries on Earth: 

In almost every substantive area, 
VS.-Japanese relations right now are 
in excellent shape — considerably 
healthier, in fact than America's re- 
lations with many other allies. 

On security mattes, international 
politics, foreign aid, global environ- 
mental problems, you name it, the 
United States and Japan are in dose 
accord all over the world. Culturally, 
the Japasese love affair with Mickey 
Mouse, McDonald’s and M. C Ham- 
mer is matched by Americans’ devo- 
tion to Super Mario and the Mazda 
Miata. Even on trade, a recurring 
source of friction, the statistics are 
much better now than a few years 
back; in recent months, there have 
been more agreements than disputes. 

And despite afi the nasty rhetoric 
on both sides of the Pacific last win- 
ter, the Gulf war actually strength- 
ened the bilateral relationship. 

As the Harvard professor Thomas 
Vernon has noted, the real core of 
U 5.- Japanese animosity in the 1980s 
was “a view shared widely in both 
countries” that “the United States is 
on the way down and Japan is on the 
way up.” Since (he Gulf war, in con- 
trast, the view shared widely in both 
countries is the one announced blunt- 
ly this spring on posters in the Tokyo 
subways: “America’s Number One!” 

That means that Americans, now 
less fearful about thdr own nation's 
status, will have less temptation to 


By T. R. Reid 

This is the first of two articles. 


Hail Japan. Meanwhile, the renewed 
stature of the United States and its 
president has given the Japanese 
something that their heavily regi- 
mented culture absolutely demands: 
a dear hierarchy. 

More than any need they may have 
to be “number one” in the global 
ranking, the Japanese need the com- 
fort of some definite order and a 
definite place in it. Before the Gulf 

Elsewhere inthe world 
there are riots against the 
presence of US. troops, 
and hosts demand tribute 
from US. taxpayers. 

war, when America’s “decline" was a 
hot media item in Tokyo, the post- 
Worid War II hierarchy looked fuzzy, 
reminding the Japanese of unhappy 
periods in thdr hikory like the Era of 
the Warring States (1 467- 1568), when 
nobody was in charge. 

Today, both Americans and Japa- 
nese are settling back into the famil- 
iar partnership — with the United 
States as senior partner — that con- 
stitutes one of the most orderly as- 
pects of the New World Order. 

Jt is not all sake and roses bet ween 
Washington and Tokyo. There are 
enough trade issues and mutual mis- 
understandings to keep platoons of 
negotiators crossing the Pacific. 
Overall, though, if yon dig beneath 
the noisy atmospherics and look at 
substance, the U.S.- Japanese rela- 
tionship is doing fine. 

Why, then, do we keep reading 


these headlines about “trade war” 
and “treachery"? The answer may 
have less to do with facts and more 
to do with fads in academic and 
publishing circles. 

For years. American popular 
books on Japan tended to dwell on 
exotica of the “They eat fish raw!” 
genre. Then, in 1979. Ezra Vogel 
started a publishing boom when ne 
hit the best-seder lists with a seminal 
book called “Japan as Number 
One” (subtitle: “Lessons for Ameri- 
ca”). Suddenly, bookstores and 
business magazines were infatuated 
with the idea that Japan should be 
~ America’s new role model. 

Inevitably, this prompted a back- 
lash. In the mid-1980s, a new breed 
of analysts, called “revisionists" in 
academic circles and “Japan bash- 
ers" in the press, came to the fore. 
Their argument, (hat Japan is an 
unfair trader taking a free ride at 
America’s expense, has now flour- 
ished in the marketplace. 

“It's easier to get published if you 
complain about the Japanese,” says 
Ronald Morse, a Washington-based 
Japan expert who falls somewhere in 
the middle of the spectrum. “It’s easi- 
er to gel an advance, to get into 
magazines, if you beat up on Japan 
and ... hold them up as a mirror for 
looking at our own problems." 

The revisionist school should have 
one more big season this fall with the 
spate of books that will mark the 50ib 
anniversary of the Peart Harbor at- 
tack. Thereafter, some new consensus 
— Mr. Morse calls it “post-revision- 
ist" — will probably develop that 
better reflects the current state of the 
UJL-Japanese relationship. 

To measure the current relation- 
ship, it is useful to look at some 


From 100 Questions to 47 Answers 


N EW YORK — Twenty-four 
years ago (his week, I was 
handed a list of 100 handwritten 
questions about the Vietnam War 
dictated by Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara, and told to estab- 
lish a task force to answer them. 
The assignment for a young Penta- 
gon official was a daunting one, as 
you will shortly understand. 

We were to call our studies “His- 
tory of U.S. Decision-Making Pro- 
cess on Vietnam Polity." The pub- 


we finished the job, this 
'documentary' story of 
America and Vietnam 
would vanish. 

lie would come to know them, 
fortunately, by another name. 

The hundred questions did not 
seem to have any particular rhyme 
or reason. Most were the kinds of 
questions being raised at daily 
press briefings and in political de- 
bate: How confident can we be 
about body counts of the enemy? 
Were programs lo pacify the Viet- 
namese countryside working? 
What was the basis of President 
Johnson’s credibility gap? About a 
dozen were historical: Was Ho Chi 
Minh an Asian Tito? Did the Unit- 
ed States violate the 1954 Geneva 
accords on Indochina? 

Although we asked, Mr. McNa- 
mara did not choose to illuminate 
us on his purposes. We speculated 
that he was trying to help Bobby 
Kennedy's challenge to Lyndon 
Johnson, or Mr. Johnson's re-elec. 
tion,or trying to belter understand 
the war or exorcise his own person- 
al demons. To this day, I do not 


By Leslie H. Celb 

feel I know what drove him to 
launch the project 

Mr. McNamara’s aides autho- 
rized me to lure six experts asd 
said the boss wanted the job done 
in three months. 

The task force began collecting 
documents from all over the gov- 
ernment It was evident that we 
could not answer the questions 
without a lot more documents, 
more expots and more time. 

Nor tfid we feel that most of the 
questions could be “answered.” We 
proposed in a memo to Mr. McNa- 
mara to transform the questions 
into 47 monographs that would tell 
the story of the war chronologically 
from 1944 to the present. He ap- 
proved the memo and through his 
aides issued this guidance: Make 
the studies cacyck^edic and objec- 
tive. Preserve the substance of the 
documentary record. And let the 
chips fall where they may. 

Over the next year and a half, 
2 expanded the team from six lo 36 
experts (military officers, histori- 
ans, think tank researchers and 
civil servants). We collected some 
50 oversized safes full of docu- 
ments. Our offices were filled with 
chaos from dawn to dusk. 

There is so much to say about 
the people involved in the project. 

Many, lie Paul Gorman and 
John Galvin, who is the NATO 
commander, became generals. 
Some, like Morion Halperin and 
Richard Holbrooke, were io be- 
come high government officials. 
Others, like Daniel Ellsberg. be- 
came famous for other reasons. 

All were afflicted with a passion 
to preserve the record. We feared 
that unless we finished the job. 
these fragments of truth we had 
collected would never be assem- 


bled again, and that this “docu- 
mentary” stray of America and 
Vietnam would vanish. 

In early 1969 I tods: the final 
studies to Mr. McNamara, then 
president of the World Bank. I set 
two hefty boxes in from of him. 
“Take them back to the Pentagon,” 
he ordered, without looking at the 
contents. I left with no idea if or 
how or when they would be made 
public, or if they would survive. 

More than two years later, He- 
drick Smith, then a reporter for 
The New York Times, telephoned 
me and asked about the project. 
“You’ve got the studies?” I asked. 
“You'll see,” he responded. 

And f did one Sunday morning 
in June, 20 years ago to the week, 
when The New York Times began 
publishing the Pentagon Papers. 
I did not think then that the publi- 
cation would compromise U.S. na- 
tional security, nor do I now. They 
were “history.” 

But ]• cannot say that f was 
pleased. I worried about the tur- 
moil that would enter my life, then 
as a scholar at the Brookings Insti- 
tution. I worried about the poten- 
tial misuse of the papers by doves 
to stamp government leaders as 
liars ana by hawks to brand war 
critics as traitors. 

What troubled me was that the 
papers — a vasu undigested mass 
of fragmentary truths — in the 
newspapers would become like 
sticks of historical dynamite, dam- 
aging more than illuminating the 
ongoing struggle over Vietnam po- 
licy. How publication affected that 
struggle is stiU unclear. 

But then and now and above 
all. publication in The Times en- 
sured what mattered most to 
those of us who wrote the studies 
and to our democracy — that the 
papers would live. 

The New York Time t. 


Stalemate 
Isn’t Good 
For Israel 


specific areas. In military affairs, for 
example. Japan is a key staging area 
for American armed might This ar- 
rangement serves both sides, permit- 
ting U.S. forces to hold the dominant 
military position in the Pacific and 
providing Japan a security shield. 

Elsewhere in the world there are 
riots in the streets against the pre- 
sence of American troops, and host 
governments are demanding tribute 
from U.S. taxpayers. Japan, in con- 
trast. pays America far more than 
any other host country in the world. 

Thus the old complaint (hat 
Americans are shelling out to defend 
an economic competitor doesn't 
wash anymore. With Japan covering 
all local support costs, Americans 
probably pay less to basean air craft 
carrier and its crew m Yokosuka 
than in Long Beach. And in a post- 
Cold War world, America’s chief 
mission is not so much to defend 
Japan as to ensure its weakness. 

The presence of U.S. troops obvi- 
ates a Japanese military buildup; in 
fact, that is the point. “No one wants 
a rearmed, resuigem Japan,*' the top 
Maxine Corps general in Okinawa 
undiplomatically blurted out to Fred 
Hiatt of The Washington Post last 
year. “So we are a cap m the botilt" 
In foreign relations, Tokyo’s policy 
is in tight accord with Washington's 
from Cameroon to Cambodia, from 
China to Chile. There are points of 
divergence — Japan has been more 
willing to accept the latest coup in 
Thailand, the United States has been 
more willing to sell arms in the Mid- 
dle East — out on tbe whole the two 
countries dance to the same music. 

The Japanese people, skittish about 
any rmHiary endeavor, dearly did not 
understand the rationale for going to 
war in the Golf. Even in tbe Middle 
East, though, Japan now scans in har- 
mony with the United States, as To- 
kyo demonstrated by its commitment 
of $11 billion to the multinational 
forces and the dispatch of minesweep- 
ers to clear the Gulf for shipping. 

One example of the resilience in 
die relationship is the muted reaction 
in Tokyo to the broad disclosure on 
June 8 of a provocative report to the 
CLA by outside experts who portrayed 
Japan as bent on global economic su- 
periority at the expense of the United 
States. Some analysts here say the qui- 
et reaction shows that Japan is more 
willing to distinguish between official 
government policy and a simple report 
from an outside group. 

Japan and the United States are the 
two Digest donors of foreign aid on 
Earth. They are working closely to- 
gether in forging principles of develop- 
ment aid. You might say that each 
country effectively doubles the other's 
aid through coordinated and comple- 
mentary grants and loans. 

The writer is Tokyo bureau chief for 
The Washrnpon Post. 


By Stephen S- RoseaWd 

W ashington — u js i curi- 
ous fact of the Middle East 
scene that while the United Nations 
maintains its light focus cn the. en- 
forcement of Security Council resohb . 
turns bearing on Iraq, al most n o at- 
tention Is given lo the enforcement of 
council resolutions bearing on Israd. 

In one sense, of course, it isn’t 
curious at all. Israel has made a 
calculated policy of dismissing the 
United Nations as a legitimate par- 
ticipant in its affairs; its current em- 
phasis on cramping the organiza- 
tion's role in any forthcoming peace 
talks is the latest evidence. 

As the powerful patron of Israel, 
tbe United States customarily de- 
fends it From such interventions. Tbe 
rest of the world either comes to this 
issue with dirty hands — I refer to . 
Arabs and others who voted in the 
General Assembly that Zionism is 
racism — or faded’out some time ago. 

Let us set aside the General As- 
sembly, whose Communist-Third 
World automatic majorities fouled 
the air for decades with anti-Israel 
viciousness and have yet to moke the. 
necessary full amends. The Security 
Council, whose membership is more 
responsible and whose atmosphere is 
more benign, is another cup of tea. 
And perhaps here is where the Israeli 
government’s deeper concern resides. 

Sometimes alone, sometimes not, 
Israd is arguably in default on more 
titan a dozen Security Council resolu- 
tions: the seminal 1967 land-for- 
peace-resolution and its 1973 sequel, 
a 1980 resolution dedaring “null and 
void” its annexation of East Jerusa- 
lem, resolutions of 1979 and 1980 
deploring its West Bank settlements, 
resolutions of 1981 and 1982 con- 
donning its occupation of the Golan 
Heights and the presence of its troops 
in Lebanon, ana others. 

Arabs and some other critics see 
here a blatant case of a “double stan- 
dard” in which the United Nations, 
under American pressure, is pursuing 
and punishing Iraq for offenses for 
which it lets Israd go scot-free. But 
things are more complicated than 
that, as most of the world recognized 
in rejecting Saddam Hussein's at- 
tempts to use this argument as an 
alibi for his aggression in Kuwait 
David Scheffer, an international 
lawyer, points out that, unlike tbe Iraq 
resolutions, the Israd resolutions were 
not adopted under the UN Charter's 

therefore art not susa^bfet^bcug 
enforced by UN military action; for 
that, further explicit resolutions would 



nature; and not Iraq' 
id of uncomplicated raw grab. 

Nonetheless, the core of both sets 
of resolutions is similar and valid: 
tbe inadmissibility of holding terri- 
tory by force without the occupants’ 
consent. Israel has complaints 
against its adversaries — their fun- 
damental hostility and refusal to live 
side by side. Bui their complaints 
against brad’s unnegotiated hold 
on territory also have substance. 

If not by military action or — just 
about equally farfetched, given 
American friendship for Israel — by 
economic sanctions, then how is I wa- 
d's compliance with UN resolutions 
to be gamed? Obviously by diploma- 
cy, by the give and take of negotia- 
tion. This is the right way and the 
only way. But on this sensitive front 
Israel is pushing at the margin or 
many of its citizens' and foreign 
friends’ understanding. 

It is not simply that the Israeli gov- 
ernment wishes to ddegitimize the 
United Nations as a party to peace 
talks — a tactical consideration. It 
wishes to ddegitimize Security Coun- 
cil resolutions as standards to which 
it must be held — a strategic consid- 
eration. Thus Israd rejects, for exam- 
ple, that withdrawing from (he West 
Bank or stopping the settlements are 
solemn, internationally determined 
obligations that it is bound to honor 
in the context of a negotiated peace 
settlement. Rather, it treats such 
things as suspect, historically root- 
less, politically one-sided demands 
that it is entitled to reject and that 
have no real international s tanding 

Is not brad’s UN stiffness a justifi- 
able payback for the United Nations* 
long abuse or, for that matter, a pru- 
dent hedge now a gains t a new unfair 
gang-up? I think it would be more 
accurate to say it is a recipe for stale- 
mate more misery and perhaps worse. 
The institution and resolutions of the 
United Nations on the Security Coun- 
cil side promise Israel immeasurably 
more relief, safety and integration into 
its region than a policy of categorical, 
party contrived disrespect for the 
world body and its works. 

The Washington Post. 
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1891: Cockleshell Trip 

NEW YORK — Two foolish fellows 
are about to essay a trip across tbe 
Atlantic in cockleshells. Captain 
Lawtor and Captain Andrews, both 
of whom are men old enough to know 
better, will leave New York tomor- 
row evening (June 17] for Liverpool 
m thetr boats, the Sea Serpent and the 
Mermaid. Both boats are about 14 ft, 
M 1/2 in. kmg witfi a 5 fL beam and a 
“P-J “ fi- Both men sail alone, 
and both have had experience in ad- 
venturous voyages of this kind. 

1916: It’s Wilson Again 

ST. LOUIS — Woodrow Wilson was 
again the nominee of his party for 
JeadettL The “old ticket” went 
Jjrough with a. wild whoop in the 
Democrauc National Convention to- 
day IJune 16]. Senator Ollie James or 
Kentucky boomed forth the declara- 
tion that he who dares to oppose 
Wilson would paralyze the hand 
which may be called upon to sign the 


peace of tbe world. He said man 1 
other things about tbe pacifist prest 
dent, wbo is once more on a platfom 
so bellicose that William Jenning 
Bryan actually abed tears as be lis 
tened to its fierce pronuncin memos. 

1941: Slap lo Gonnany 

WASHINGTON - [From our Nev 
York edition:] President Roosevd 
took the initiative again in the diplo 
malic warfare with Germany by or 
denng all German consulates anti 
Propaganda offices in the United 
States to dose before July 10. All 
wnian nationals employed by th< 
agenda must get out of the United 
? ates # >y ,0 deadline b* 

have engaged in “improp* 
er activities “inimical to the welfare 
ofthu country." The newest slap at 
Geroumy comes two days after a 
d&mpdown on all European credits 
wtth a freezing decree that affects 
patent rights and trade assets helpful 
to Germany in its economic struggle 
against the United States. 
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Women at War , or How Gulf 
Brought the Debate Up Front 


By Molly Moore 

Washington Past Sernce 

WASHINGTON — As Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Roslyn Goff of 
the U.S. Army prepared to lead 
800 soldiers through Iraqi mine 
fields and into the battlefields of 
Kuwait and Iraq in February, 
some of the men under her com- 
mand were almost as apprehen- 
sive about their commander as 
they were about enemy weapons. 

Colonel Goff said some of the 
men in the support battalion 
were asking themselves, “Is this 
woman redly going to take us 
into battleT* 

But Coload Goff was award- 
ed the Bronze Star after the war. 
Performances such as Colonel 
Goff's during the Gulf war have 
become catalysts for the most 
dramatic recommendations in 
decades aimed at opening new 
jobs to women in the military 
services. 

More than any other event in 
modem history, the Guir war — 
in which five women died in 
combat, two were captured and 
33,000 served, constituting 6 per- 
cent of U.S. forces in tbe region 
— has prompted even some ar- 
dent conservatives in Congress 
and the Bush administration to 
consider lifting restrictions that 
have prevented women from at- 
taining some of tbe most presti- 
gious jobs in the armed forces. 

But the war also has hardened 
the resolve of many senior offi- 
cers who believe that expanding 
the roles of women to infantry 
units and other direct-combat 
jobs would disrupt the cohesion 
of Fighting forces and could com- 
promise readiness of the U-S. 
military. 

Lieutenant General Norman 
H. Smith, chief of manpower for 
the Marine Corps, said: “By in- 
serting women mto those types 
of units, with our physiological 
differences, you can build uncer- 
tainties and distrust and compe- 
tition for the ladies — the male in 
competition for the female. 

“It could have a tendency to 
break down those highly trained, 
tough, mission-assigned units." 

General Smith and other mili- 
tary commanders say few women 
have the physical strength to 
serve in many ground combat 
jobs. Some opponents of the 
move also have charged that per- 
mitting women in combat jobs 
would be the first step toward 
including women in any future 
military draft, although propo- 
nents point out that there is no 
relationship between the two is- 


sues in law or military regula- 
tion. 

And not all women in the 
forces warn to go into combat 
“Most of the women out here 
don't want to play a combat 
role," said Sergeant Ethel Kel- 
saw. 25. a Gulf veteran. “We like 
to do our pan. but we don't want 
to go up from. That’s a male's 
job. We don’t want logo up there 
and get killed." 

But military officials are pri- 
vately fuming and fretting. The 
issue, they realize; involves far 
more than opening combat cock- 
pits to women. It could likely be 
the first link to fall in a chain of 
traditionally protected jobs in 
the military, from aircraft carri- 
ers to infantry units. 

The air force, navy and Ma- 
rine Corps now operate under a 


The war 
hardened the 
resolve of 
officers who 
oppose combat 
roles for women. 


1948 law that bars women from 
serving in jobs considered “di- 
rect combat.” The army is gov- 
erned by internal regulations 
that are based on the same crite- 
ria as the law. The laws and poli- 
cies were modified by the De- 
fense Department in 1988 to say 
that the “risk of direct combat, 
exposure to hostile fire or cap- 
ture are proper criteria for dos- 
ing positions to women." 

Under that definition, women 
are allowed to serve in logistical 
support units, fly refueling tank- 
ers and work aboard naval sup- 
ply and repair ships. Those jobs 
are considered less risky than po- 
sitions in infantry units, fighter 
planes or navy destroyers. 

The Marine Corps and army 
are fearful the Senate will abolish 
the combat-exclusion laws, 
opening infantry, artillery and 
armor positions to women. The 
navy is worried that opening 
combat pilot jobs to women wffl 
force them to allow women to 
serve on aircraft carriers and oth- 
er combatant vessels that sup- 
port those planes. The air force, 
with a little internal grumbling, 
appears tbe most willing to ac- 
cept the changes. 


Lieutenant General Thomas i. 
Hickey, deputy chief of staff for 
airforce personnel, tdd the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee 
this spring that “the last impedi- 
ment to allowing women to fly 
combat aircraft is the combat- 
exclusion law. He added that Air 
Force officials believed there not 
one mission in the air force “that 
women are not physically and 
mentally capable of perform- 
ing.” 

Many service officials have re- 
signed themselves to the pros- 
pect of radical changes. 

Lien ten ant General Carl 
Mundy. President George Bush's 
choice Tor commandant of Lhe 
Marine Corps, said during bis 
nomination bearing last week 
that be believed women could fly 
planes superbly, but that his res- 
ervation would be making room 
for women pilots on ships that 
frequently required pilots to 
share small, cramped compart- 
ments. 

“If told to do it, the Marine 
Corps knows how to salute," 
General Mundy said. 

Even if Congress lifted some 
or all legal restrictions cm jobs 
women may hold, it would be left 
up to the secretary of defense or 
the military services to decide 
whether lo make the change. 
Some of the changes could re- 
quire several years to implement 
because of training necessities 
and the need to rqigger living 
accommodations for sailors 
aboard ships. 

The House of Representatives 
— with virtually no debate — 
recently approved legislation 
giving the services the authority 
to open to women all aircraft 
jobs, from fighter pilots to 
bomber navigators. Defense Sec- 
retary Dick Cheney endorsed the 
proposal 

“One of tbe lessons we’ve 
learned from Operation Desert 
Storm is the extent to which the 
nation accepted tbe significant 
role of women in that opera- 
tion," said Pete Williams, Mr. 
Cheney's chief spokesman. 

On Tuesday, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee’s 
manpower and personnel panel 
will conduct a hearing on the 
issues that senators say will be 
pivotal to the Senate’s decision 
to support — or perhaps expand 
— the House-passed recommen- 
dation. Republican Senators 
John S. McCain 3d of Arizona 
and Willi, 
ware are 


lam V. Roth of Dda- 
tafang the lead in push- 
ing legislation to open tbe com- 
bat avia' 


don jobs to women. 


Amid Ruins of Marxism, What Next for Russia? 


By Michael Dobbs 

Waihmgnm Post Service 

MOSCOW — The people of the 
Russian Republic have voted to 
end the 73-year-long Communisl 
experiment, in the name of which 
tens of millions of their parents and 
grandparents perished. The issue 
now is what kind of social and 
political order will be built on the 
ruins of Bolshevism. 

Boris N. Yeltsin’s crushing vic- 
tory over five Communist-backed 
candidates in Russia's first direct 
presidential election detighted his 
democratic supporters. The mayor 
of Moscow, Gavriil K. Popov, de- 
clared that Russia had “rejoined 
the family of nations.*’ Lev Suk- 
hanov. a Yeltsin aide, called the 
event a “bloodless revolution." 

“The Russian people have made 
a historic choice," said the Russian 
Republic's justice minister, Nikolai 
Fyodorov. “The elections were 
more than just a rejection of the 
Communist Party — they were a 
rejection of the enure Leninist lega- 
cy." 

“Look what happened in Lenin- 
grad.” he added, referring to the 
referendum in the birthplace of the 
1917 Bolshevik Revolution to re- 
store tbe city to its original name, 
SL Petersburg. 

But mixed with the euphoria felt 
by democrats over the election tri- 
umph were other, darker voices. 
Perhaps the most ominous was that 
of the hitherto obscure Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky, a talented political ex- 
tremist who won six milli on votes 
by promising to avenge wrongs al- 
legedly done to Russians by non- 
Russian minorities. 


“In several months, the most fa- 
natical supporters of Yeltsin will 
shout: ‘Down with Yeltsin!' ” said 
Mr. Zhirinovsky, outlining a sce- 
nario of economic and political col- 
lapse that he believes will lead lens 
of millions of Russians to turn to 
him as their savior. 

The time of only months for all 
this, as suggested by Mr. Zhirin- 
ovsky at a news conference, is al- 
most certainly far-fetched. After 
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enduring the Communist system 
for seven decades. Russian voters 
are unlikely to abandon their latest 
political idol so swiftly. But the 
long-term danger embodied by Mr. 
Zhirinovsky — or someone like 
him — is real enough. 

If Mr. Yeltsin fails to deliver the 
goods. Russians may look for what 
political scientists here are dubbing 
a “third force,” one Lhat is neither 
Communist nor democratic. 

Now that be has won an over- 
whelming mandate from the voters. 
Mr. Yeltsin will have to move fast 
to demonstrate that he is capable of 
leading the Soviet Union's largest 
and most populous republic out of 
whai one of his advisers has brand- 
ed an “economic lunatic asylum." 

This will mean a period of ex- 
tremely painful transition during 
which the living standards of Rus- 
sians, already painfully low. are 
Ekdy to sink still lower. 

“Yeltsin has inherited a ruined, 
devastated Russia." said Boris 
iShamshev. who represents Yaro- 
slavl in the Soviet Parliament. “Tbe 
problem he faces is that we are 


likely to suffer even more catastro- 
phes in the months and years 
ahead. To extract the country f rom 
the mess left over by the Commu- 
nists will require a huge social revo- 
lution. This is why we will need 
some kind of Marshall Plan to pull 
us through this period." 

In some ways, tbe triumph of the 
democrats in the presidential elec- 
tion is the Soviet equivalent of the 
anli-Communist “velvet revolu- 
tions” that shook Eastern Europe 
in the fall of 1989. But the prob- 
lems that East European countries 
have already encountered on the 
road to democracy pale by compar- 
ison with the crises likely awaiting 
the Soviet Union as it lurches in the 
same direction. 

The most obvious difference be- 
tween the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe is that, even after last 
week's election, the democratic rev- 
olution in Russia is still very much 
incomplete. The Communis't Party 
exercises enormous influence in the 
armed forces and KGB secret po- 
lice. Entire sectors of the economy, 
including the military-industrial 
complex, remain under the tight 
control of the party-approved no- 
menklatura, or roster of reliable of- 
fidals. 

The election results showed that 
Mr. Yeltsin has a solid basis of 
support in the army. In many garri- 
sons. between a third and half of 
the soldiers voted for him, despite 
pressure from their superiors to 
vote for any of the other candi- 
dates. But that still leaves at least 
half tbe army, including the bulk of 
the senior officer corps, as a bas- 
tion of Communist orthodoxy. 


An army-backed coup has clear- 
ly become less likdy as a result of 
Mr. Yeltsin’s election victory. Ever 
since czarist times, the Russian mil- 
itary has refrained from direct in- 
terference in politics. To temple Mr. 
Yeltsin now would be a flagrant 
breach of the military's tradition of 
respecting a legitimate authority. 

The military and the KGB may 
not be immediate threats to Mr. 
Yeltsin. Bui they nevertheless serve 
as constrain is on how far and how 
fast he can proceed with the dis- 
mantling of communism. 

As a prudent potiltdan. he am- 
ply cannot ignore the mood of ris- 
ing disaffection in the officer corps, 
at a time when hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops are returning from 
Eastern Europe and have no place 
to live. 

Another likely limitation on the 
Yeltsin revolution is the character 
of its iprincipal protagonist. A for- 
mer Communist Party boss in the 
Urals city of Sverdlovsk, Mr. Yelt- 
sin is a product of the privileged 
nomenklatura that be now de- 
nounces so eagerly. 

Intellectually, he may have given 
up on communism. But apart from 
occasional official visits to Western 
countries, he has never had any 
direct experience with the market 
economy be aspires to create. 

What is more, he does not seem 
all that interested in economics. 
According to former Finance Min- 
ister Fyodorov, Mr. Yeltsin paid 
little attention to the details of the 
stalled “500-day plan" Tor a fast 
transition to a market economy. 

By contrast, Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev. the national president, metic- 


ulously studied the document, 
which got stuck in the bureaucracy. 

Like the other candidates, Mr. 
Yeltsin traveled across the country 
during the election campaign woo- 
ing the electorate with populist 

E remises — more apartments, 
igher wages, improved social 
guarantees and fewer working 
hours. 

If he is serious about building a 
healthy economy, he will now have 
to forget many of these premises, 
laying himself open to accusations 
that he has betrayed lus supporters. 


AID: Payoff to U.S. in Helping Soviet Economy Would Be Mostly Political 


(Continued from page 1) 
formation is the easiest proposition 
in the world to mock,” said Jeffrey 
Sachs, a Harvard economist who 
has been working with Soviet econ- 
omists on a five-year, SI 00 billion 
package. “Bat those win want to 
stand by and see the Soviet Union 
collapse have an incredible lade of 
historical memory.” 

Americans are taking for granted 
tbe cooperation of the Soviet 
Union in recent years on a broad 
front, fnchufing Eastern Europe 
and the Gulf war, Mr. Sadis said. 

“Do we rcaDy want to wait for a 
right-wing backlash in the Soviet 
Union, produced by a sense of fail- 
ing £e^M^nuT*^eulded. “We 
will very much regret thaL That is 
exactly the sort of sentiment that 
produced a man like Hitler after 
the First World War” 

Not everyone, though, accepts 
tins md-to-prevmt-nuclear-chaos 


think that it’s somewhere be- 
tween a new farm of nuclear black- 
mail and gross exaggeration,” Sen- 


ator Bfll Bradley, Democrat of 
New Jersey, said in a television 
interview. “The fact is that the So- 
viet ntihtaiy is in control of tbe 
nndear weapons. They’re primarily 
controlled by Russians in Russia, 
and I don’t thtnlr that it’s a serious, 
very serious problem." 

Nevertheless, the potential bene- 
fits mU.S security terms go beyond 
preventing nuclear chaos. 

Virtually all of the leading econ- 
omists and lawmakers now advo- 
cating some aid package do so an 
the couditioii that it n<K be paid out 
unless the Soviets take concrete 
steps to transform their economy 
from central control to a free mar- 
ket and their polity from a Com- 
munist system to a democratic ooe. 

Mr. Sarhs argued that to think 
that an internal explosion in the 
Soviet Union would not have a 
spillover effect in Eastern Europe 
or the Muslim nations to the south 
would be “extremely naive." The 
Soviet Army remains in Germany 
and Poland, and its withdrawal 
from Eastern Europe could easily 
be derailed by internal tnrmoti. 


Eastern European economies 
have already been badly hurt by the 
fact that the Soviet authorities have 
halted virtually all tbe barter ar- 
rangements they had and are now 
insisting on being paid hard cur- 
rency for oil exports. 

Finally, an orderly transition lo 
democracy in the Soviet govern- 
ment would, almost by definition, 
have to be accompanied by grant- 
ing republics tbe right of self-deter- 
mination, and that wMnt the Bal- 
tic republics of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia would be much more 
Hkdy to find a nonviolent path to 
independence, which has been a 
basic objective of U.S policy. 

On the purely economic ride the 
Soriet Union, with its 290 million 
people and vast natural resources, 
represents an enormously attrac- 
tive potential market if its re- 
sources could be folly tapped 
through a bee-market system. 

But there would be little direct 
benefit to the American economy, 
except for certain sectors like con- 
sumer product and food producers, ’ 


oil and gas equipment manufactur- 
ers and makers of machine tods. 

The most immediate beneficia- 
ries would be the Europeans in gen- 
eral and East Europeans in particu- 
lar, reflecting their traditional trade 
links with the Soviet Union. 


4 Killed as Students 
(Hash m Ban gladesh 

The Associated Press 

DHAKA, Bangladesh (AP) - 
Students aligned with rival political 
parties battled with guns, explo- 
sives and iron rods, leaving four 
persons killed and at least 50 in- 
jured, the authorities said Sunday. 

At least two students were killed 
Saturday night at Dhaka Universi- 
ty and two others in Chittagong, 
the Bangladesh News Agency re- 
ported. The clashes were the latest 
in two weeks of fighting between 
supporters of the governing Ban- 
gladesh Nationalist Party and the 
Opposition Awami League. 
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He got in the way 
of somebody’s war. 









Nine out of ten casualties in 
modem warfare are civilians. 

The vast majority of its 
victims never wore a uniform 
or carried a gun. 

In the so-called “post-war" 
period since 1945, al least 
20 million people have died in 
over 100 conflicts. A further 
60 million have been wounded, 
imprisoned, separated from 
their families and forced to flee 
iheir homes or their countries. 

In over 30 armed conflicts, this 
human misery is happening now. 

Yet the Geneva Conventions 
— ratified by 164 states — lay 
down clear rules that all victims 
of war living under the darkness 
of conflict must be respected. 

They have the right to protec- 
tion from murder, torture, star- 
vation and being taken hostage. 
To focus attention on the 


1 iv ALLCIUIUU Ull inc 

~ plight of millions of civilians 
• * caught in the crossfire, the 


International Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Movement is 
launching a worldwide 
campaign to ensure that they 
get the protection and assist- 
ance to which they are entitled 
under international law. 


Mr--"---/ 

No matter who. No matter 
where. No matter when. 


We call on governments and 

. . ' 

combatants everywhere to re- 

vr . . 

sped the rights ofall victims who 


get in the way of somebody’s war. 

l -SL ’ 

Help us to help them. 
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LIGHT THE 


DARKNESS 


WbrkjQm^XHgnforfheProtedion 
of Victims of War 
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Punjab Says Massacre Won’t Stall Vote 


** 


V " " 


NEW DELHI — Punjabi secun- 
P*?® 8 * a manhunt and 

Indian leaders expressed shock on 
Suaday i ^f} er Sikh separatists mas- 
sacred 126 people on two trains, 
but the government vowed to go 
ahead with elections hi the north- 
ern state. 

The attacks on Saturday night 
came less than live hours after vot- 
ing ended elsewhere in India in an 
election marred by violence and 


gress(l) Party. 


leader of the Con- 


Two groups of Sikh militants, 
each numbering about 10 and 
armed with automatic weapons, si- 
multaneously took over trains leav- 
ing Ludhiana m two directions. 
One train was attacked at BadawaL 
about 6 kilometers <4 miles) west of 
the town, the other at KiUaripur. 16 
kilometers south. 

After halting the trains, the mili- 
tants told most Sikhs to get off the 
trains, then lined up Hindus in 
train corridors and snot them, the 
police said. Women and children 
were among the dead. 

At least 78 passengers were 


killed on the first train and 48 peo- 
ple on Lbe second train, officials 
said. A total of 48 people were 
wounded. 20 of them critically. 

“It was very sudden," a Hindu 
businessman, Mangj Ram, 'said 
from a hospital bed. “We were 
playing cards when the . train 
stopped and we ignored it. Then we 
heard firing and panicky screams 
and shouts. Then two Sikhs with 
guns came in, told Hindus to stay 
behind, then told us to stand in the 
corridor and then they fired at us,” 

Mr. Ram said he survived by 
jumping off the train and hiding in 


INDIA: Gandhi Party Takes Early Lead in Elections 


(Conthmed bom page 1) 

had done aD he could to weaken 
Mr. Pa war. 

Voting ended Saturday in an 
election that stretched over nearly a 
month. Originally intended to be 
held in three stages on May 20, 23 
and 26, the voting was interrupted 
on May 21 by the assassination of 
Mr. Gandhi. The second and third 
phases were postponed until last 
Wednesday and Saturday. 

The lower house of the Indian 
Parliament — the Lok Sabha, or 
people’s assembly — has 543 seats, 
of which 51 1 are being contested. A 
party would thus need 256 seats for 
a clear majority. 

Polling was held in phases to 
allow troops and paramilitary 
forces to be moved from place to 


place to control fighting among po- 
litical gang 8 a nd assaults on elec- 
tion officials. 

Nonetheless, the 1991 electron 
was the most violent in India's 44 
years of independence. At least 290 
people have died in poll -related vi- 
olence, including 14 who died Sat- 
urday in a land-mine explosion in 
the southern state of Andhra Pra- 
desh, where a radical leftist mow- 
mem, the People's War Group, has 
opposed the election. 

A voter turnout of 53 percent 
nationwide was the lowest in 10 
elections held since 1947, when 
British rule ended. Normally, 60 
percent to 70 percent of eligible 
voters exercise their franchise. In- 
dia, with a population of 844 mil- 
lion. has an electorate of half a 
billion voters. 


Assuming that the Congress Par- 
ty does secure a plurality and is 
asked first to form a government, 
political analysts and politicians 
now see several posable combina- 
tions. Congress could draw into co- 
1 alition the Janata Dal of Mr. Sin g h , 
a former finance mini^ q r and de- 
fense minister in Congress govern- 
ments before his eviction from the 
party by Mr. Gandhi. Many believe 
that with Mr. Gandhi not a factor, 
Mr. Singh could be persuaded to 
return. 

In an interview Sunday, howev- 
er, Mr. Singh said his . preference 
was to stay in opposition to guaran- 
tee that there would be two strong 
secular centrist parties at the center 
of power, keeping the pro-Hindu 
Bharatiya Janata Parly and the ex- 
treme left marginalized. 


bushes alongside the tracks. He was 
shot in the hand and Toot as he fled. 

Sikh militants have targeted 
Hindus in previous bus and train 
attacks, though never on such a 
scale, in their fight for an indepen- 
dent Sikh homeland, which they 
call Khalisian. They hope to force 
Hindus out of the agricultural 
state, where Sikhs are in a slight 
majority. 

The minister of state for home 
affairs. Subodh Kant Sahay. said 
that the massacres bad not shaken 
plans for state and national elec- 
tions there on June 22. 

President Ramaswamy Venka- 
taraman condemned the attacks as 
"cold-blooded savagery and add- 
ed: “It proves that the militants are 
working against the interests of the 
people of Punjab, and I join the 
millions in our country in con- 
demning this shameless attack 
against defenseless human beings.” 

Before the killings Saturday, sev- 
eral parties had demanded that vot- 
ing be canceled in Punjab. More 
than 700 people have died in the 
state since elections were an- 
nounced in April. 

Militants have killed at least 21 
candidates for the slate and nation- 
al elections in Punjab on June 21 
The rest of India'completed ballot- 
ing on Saturday, but Punjab elec- 
tions were delayed until security 
forces from around the nation 
could be brought in to supervise 
voting. 1 AFP. Reuters. HYT) 
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l wo of six people sentenced to death in Kuwait for Working for a paper ptAIisbed by Iraqi occupiers. 

KURDS: Thousands Protest U.S. Pullout From D’hok 


ACROSS 

i Singer Davie 
4 Cheekbone 
b Magazine on 
which 47 Across 
worked 

13 Author Pston 
is Animated 
is White with age 
17 Make fun of 
is A thrush 
16 Sicilian resort 
an Book by 47 
Across 


33 Court-martial 

34 Banjo sound 
as Potsdam 

conferee 

36 'Men on 

book by 47 
Across 

31 Miner s strike 

32 Blame; indict 

33 Tenn. native 
37 Went skyward 
as Charged atom 
40 Barrel part 


Solution to Friday’s Puzzle 


nnHsns naana 
HHQaamaQ Enaaaaa 
□nansngm aaatiga 
HEiaag nonaa bee 
beds natnaa tanas 
she Qnaaa □ansa 
□□ho aaaasss 
□nans ssseis 

SQHtDQBE C3aaa 
□aass aasaEi □□□ 
Eoaa asaas □□□□ 
naa Bataan □□□□□ 
HaamGia aniaaauaa 
sddtiaa saasaaaa 
bqhqs aaasas 


42 Subject lor 47 
Across 

43 Certify 

46 Rushed 

47 Author bom 
June 17, 1914 

4® Berlin's ’ 

With an 
Umbrella' 

51 Moray 

52 Kind of vote 
54 Pulitzer Prize 

book by 47 
Across 

59 “The 

1985 book by 
47 Across 
eo Actress Drew 
6i Another 
magazine orr 
which 47 Across 
worked 

63 Genuine 

64 Rosie's fastener 

65 Lhasa priest 

66 Swamp plant 

67 Pool person 
saCotene 

DOWN 

1 Joppolo'srank: 
Abbr. 

2 Jai 

3 Lincoln's' 

Erl' 


4 Navratilova or 
Arroyo ' 
s Oahu greeting 

6 Malign 

7 Tel 

8 Tebaldi and 
Scotto 

s 'Amen' 
character 

10 Actress Skye 

11 Numerous 

12 Notable period 
14 Prickly plants 
21 Mouth: Comb. 

form 

22Pandurinas 

25 Side dish 

26 Pentateuch 

27 Idolize 

28 Bread rolls 

29 Effect; use 

30 What 54 Across 
is 

33 Hiroshima or 
Tientsin 

34 Famed miler 

38 Castor's mother 
38 Canvas holder 

4i Book by 47 
Across 

44 Bank 
employees 

45 Port SE of 
Naples 

48 Staggered 
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©J New York liner, edited by Eugene Maleska. 


boa day's craze 

52 Decipher 

53 Made of wood 

54 Bern's river 


55 Azure 

56 Zip around 

57 Sumatra 
neighbor 


58 “All "1931 

song 

59 Lincoln is one; 
Abbr. 

62 Have brunch 
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(Continued from page 1) 
the accord to be signed," he said. 
“The terms will be announced by 
Mr. Baizani. n 

Talks began last month on the 
nature of Kurdish autonomy, the 
geographical dimensions of Iraqi 
Kurdistan and on democratic 
changes in all of Iraq. 

On June 7, Mr. Barzani spoke of 
an imminent accord, but his assess- 
ment was challenged by another 
Kurdish leader, Jalal Talabani, 
who warned that the negotiations 
could continue for a long time. 

(Reuters. AFP, WP) 

■ 6 Death Tonus in Kuwait 

John H. Cushman Jr. of The New 
York Tima reported from Kuwait: 

A martial law court has sen- 
tenced six defendants to death for 
collaborating with the enemy by 
working for A1 Nida, the newspa- 


in occupied 

uwaiL 

Pandemonium erupted as the 
five judges, two of them military 
officers, announced their verdict 
Defendants and their friends and 
relatives cried out and wept as sol- 
diers with automatic rifles shoved 
them out of the courtroom. 

One of those sentenced to death 
was a Kuwaiti woman, Ibtassuii 
Dekhil, who was convicted of writ- 
ing articles and urging other jour- 
nalists to join the newspaper. 

Another was Ai Nida's chief edi- 
tor, Ahmed Fadi Hussdnf, a Leba- 
nese who had edited one of the 
main Kuwaiti newspapers before 
the invasion. He has fled the coun- 
try and was tried in absentia. 

Eight defendants in the case 
were acquitted, and 10 were sen- 
tenced to 10 years in prison. 

The verdicts cannot be appealed. 


but the Kuwaiti government, fac- 
ing international criticism that the 
trials of hundreds accused of col- 
laboration have been handled un- 
fairly, has set up a review panel that 
will consider every case and can 
recommend royal clemency. 

Under martial law rules, the Ku- 
waiti crown prince must sign death 
warrants before any executions are 
carried out 

Two other death sentences have 
been issued by the courts, which 
also have handed down many lesser 
sentences since the (rials began on 
May 19. 

One of (he others sentenced to 
death was a stateless Arab who had 
been serving in the Kuwaiti Army 
and was conscripted into the Iraqi 
militia. The other was a Lebanese 
woman convicted of betraying her 
husband, a Kuwaiti soldier, to the 
Iraqis, who killed him. 


VOLCANO: U.S. Orders the Evacuation of 20,000 


(Continued from page 1) 
toppled, heavy ash made most 
streets impassable by all but four- 
wheel-drive vehicles and there was 
no water or electricity, an official 
said. 

With white sandy ash covering 
everything. Angdes and its envi- 
rons took on a wintry lode of eerie 
desolation. Fertile rice paddies, 
sugarcane fields and banana plan- 
tations outside the city looked as if 
they were being taken over by ah 
encroaching desert. 

According 'to U.S. officials, 
about 22,000 Americans are to be 
evacuated after a decision to in- 
dude all dependents from Subic in 
the withdrawal plan along with 
those displaced from dark. 

They are to be taken by U.S. 
Navy ships to the central Philip- 
pine island of Cebu, where they wiU 
board transport planes for flights 
to Guam and destinations in the 
United States, the officials said. 

The U.S. Embassy said the first 
700 Americans sailed on Sunday on 
the cruiser Arkansas and two frig- 
ates. 

The aircraft carrier Abraham 
Lincoln. leading a battle group out 
of Okinawa on the way to the Gulf, 
is to assist in the evacuation, which 
is expected to last a week to 10 
days, U.S. officials said. 


The withdrawal of the depen- 
dents will likely leave fewer than 
10,000 American airmen, sailors 
and Marines posted on military 
bases in the Philippines. 

Although the effect of such a 
reduction of personnel bn U.S.- 
Phflippine negotiations on a new 
bases agreement remains unclear, 
analysis said it should make it easi- 
er for the United States to pull out 
of the bases if necessary. 

The two sides are reported dose 
tojan agreement, but a majority of 
the .Philippine Senate; which must 
ratify any new treaty by a two- 
thirds vote, now opposes it. 

The announcement of the evacu- 
ation came on a day of reduced 
activity by Mount Pina tuba, which 
shot a 40,000-foot (12,000-meter) 
ash plume into the sky in a morning 
eruption. 

At least four strong earthquakes 
were also recorded by the Philip- 
pine Institute of Volcanology and 
Seismology. No significant damage 
or casualties were immediately re- 
ported from the earthquakes, offi- 
cials said. 

The institute revised an assess- 
ment issued Saturday that a poten- 
tially catastrophic eruption of 
Mount Pinauibo from a huge new 
crater was imminent 

Instead, it said, it believed (hat 


the likelihood of a violent eruption 
was now “considerably reduced” 
and that the collapse of one ride of 
the volcano had become unlikely. 

As a result of what the institute 
said was a redaction of pressure in 
the volcano and weaker eruptions 
Sunday, The declared danger zone 
around Pinatubo was reduced from 
25 miles to 18 miles. 

■ Manila Airport Goeed 

All fli ght? tO Manila remamtvt 

suspended after thin douds of ash 
from Mount Prnatnbo limited visi- 
bility, Reuters reported Sunday. 


BLOOD: 

Help From Pigs 

(Conthmed from page 1) 

plans to apply this year for approv- 
al of human trials. 

The company said it would take 

at least five years to complete re- fOT unna s governing State- uxm- 
s^andt^mg of p^prodoced cflaiKlacoi^trfPrimeh&iis- 
hemoglobm. Thoe are also smous ter Li Peng, and Deputy Foreign 
questions that will have to be over- 


Bush Says 
He’s Right 
On China 

Isolation Wbn’t 
Work* He Shouts 

Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispatches 

LOS ANGELES — President 
George Bush emotionally defended 
his decision to renew trade benefits 
for China before an Asbm-Ameri- 
can audience Sunday, saying he did 
not want to isolate Beijing and “set 
back the chance for human rights.” 

“Our policy relies on an obvious 
fact: To influence China one sim- 
ply cannot isolate China, and I do 
not want to be the president to 
isolate China,” Mr. Bush shouted 
hoarsely is a speech before about 
60,000 people m a campaign-style 
appearance at Fountain Valley, 
center of large Asian settlement io 
northern Orange County. 

“1 want to be the president to 
radii tale change for human rights 
in China," be said. 

But acknowledging of the con- 
cerns of many Americans that be is 
bang soft on China, the White 
House said Mr. Bush had pul into 
effect his decision, announced on 
May 27, to restrict sales of high- 
technology computers to China. 

The White House said the steps 
were taken because of Orica’s mis- 
sile sales to other countries. It said 
two Chinese companies had trans- 
ferred missil e technology to Paki- 
stan, and that the United States 
would impose sanctions on those 
companies, identified as the China 
Precision Machinery Import-Ex- 
port Corp. and CSrina Great WaD 
Industry Corp. 

“We have expressed urgent con- 
cern to the Chinese government 
about exports of misue technol- 
ogy," a white House statement 
said. 

“The president decided that the 
significant risks to UJ5. security in- 
terests posed by these arissSe trans- 
fers require the imposition of limits 
on the sale of high-performance 
computers,” it said. 

Underseoetaiy of Sale Regi- 
nald Bartholomew wfll discuss 
those concerns during a trip to Chi- 
na beginning Monday, the state- 
ment said. 

Mr. Bush announced three weeks 
ago Us intention to extend most- 
favored-nation trade status to Chi- 
na to another year, which would 
give the Chinese access to lower 
tariffs and other trade benefits. The 
Democntic-controUcd Congress is 
trying to force Mr. Bush to wmfap 
the status for China dependent on 
improvements in bmm ri g hts , 
anus proliferation -and a balloon- 
ing U.S. trade deficit with the Chi- 
nese. (AP, Reuters) 

■ Beijing Warning 
Don Oberdorfer and Lena H. Sun 
of The Washington Post reported 
earlier from Beijing: 

China is prepared to cut hack 
sharply on ^political and economic 
relations with die United States if 
Congress withdraws most-favured- 
nation trade status or decides to 
renew it with unacceptable condi- 
tions, senior Chinese officials said 
over the weekend. 

Yuan Mo, the senior spokesman 
to China's governing State Coun- 


PHOTO: No Accidental Views 

(Continued from page 1) Joseph Reed, the chief of protocol, 

previously invisible side si the Ns- ™* Jota K Sun,mu ' thechirfof 
tional Security Council, became a , ....... . : 

familiar face around the counuy a darning display of sartonal 
when he rushed up to the president mastery of the photo opportunity, 
with a piece of paper as Mr. Bush Mr. Reed changed his clothes three 


paper 

got off his helicopter. 

Everyone wondered what this se- 
cret memo that appeared to spark 
the president's irritation could be. 
It turned out that Mr. Haass was 
simply making a dramatic delivery 
of the president’s in Iking points for 
his news conference. 

In the Reagan era, tire master of 
gening into pictures was Donald 
Regan, the confident chief of staff 
who reached bis apogee at the Ge- 
neva summit meetig in 1985. 

The sole photograph released by 
the While House, on Mr. Regan’s 
orders, showed him leaning over 
the couch between President Ron- 
ald Reagan and Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev, as though he were counseling 
the American and Soviet leaders. 

Tire two Bush officials regarded 
as tops at getting the prime spot are 


times one day last October when 
several foreign leaders were visit- 
ing. 

Mr. Sununu’s persistent tech- 
nique for sidling into pictures was 
admiringly described by another 
White House official this way: “He 
kind or puts his hands in his pock- 
ets and scrunches up like a gremlin, 
so that he doesn't take up much 
space. And he always positions 
himself right over the president's 
right shoulder.” 

Of course, the importance of get- 
ting into the picture is known from 
the top down as wefl as the bottom 
up. 

During tire war, the president 
tried to have Dan Quayle in the 
picture as often as possible, as a 
way of conveying confidence in his 
beleaguered vice president. 


come about the safety of using he- 
moglobin extracted from animals 
for human transfusion. 

But experts in the fidd neverthe- 
less praised the achievement 

“I think this is an exriting devel- 
opment,” said Dr. Robert Wins- 
low, chief of the blood research 
division of the army’s Letterman 
Institute of Research in San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Military doctors believe a solu- 
tion to this problem of malting a 
blood substitute that can cany oxy- 
gen would have saved the fives of 
IOJOOO soldi ere in Vietnam,” he 
added. “Soldiers bleed to death on 
tire battlefield where you can't get 
blood to them, and before you can 
get them back to where they can be 
transfused.” 

Dr. Timothy Estep, vice presi- 
dent for research at Baxter Health 
Care Corp., winch has been work- 
ing on extracting hemoglobin from 
human blood, said the DNX work 
was “an interesting milestone” in 
the development of hemoglobin 
through genetic engineering, add- 
ing: 

“It is one useful step among 
many that need to be taken to make 
a blood substitute. We believe that 
some prodoct Eke this will be ap- 
proved in the mid-1990s. Things 
are moving fast.” 


Minister Liu Huaqjn both said that 
Chiifese-U.S. relations were at a 
crossroads. 

In an interview, the two officials 
said China's reaction to die U.S. 
legislation, including retaliatory 
steps, would be affected by the na- 
ture and severity of any conditions 


is position wide opposing the 
imposition of conditions, appeared 
to leave room to tacit acceptance 
of restrictions that do not . seem 
particularly onerous. 

Mr. Liu, who is in charge of 
North American affairs, said that 
“if most-favored-nation status is 
revoked of the United States at- 
tached conditions to its extension, 
there would be “an unprecedented 
decline” in trade, a “heavy blow” 
to the 1,300 U&~Qrinese joint ven- 
tures and to wholly owned U.&. 
companies operating here, “serious 
restrictions” on aU exchanges and 
contacts. 

He issued his warning in the face 
of a UJS. estimate that the loss of 
the trade stains would cost China 
about three-foorths of its exports to 
the United States because of sharp- 
ly increased tariff- rates and bring 
the loss of 2 million to 3 rinBioa 
jobs in an economy that -is strug- 
gling to con tin nc to expand. The 
export total is estimated at $20 bil- 
lion this year. - 
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U.S. Recovery Prospects 
Spur Interest Rate Fears 

ByCariGewirtz 

International Herald Tribute 

P ARIS — The drumbeat is recovery, but fin an dal markets 
are marching in different directions at the prospect that 
the United States is reviving from its year-long recession. 
Underlying the divergence — which has driven the dollar 
to an 18-month high but caused confusion in bond and equity 
markets — is a recognition that the nearly two-year stretch of 
casing monetary policy is ended, and a possibility that higher 
interest rates are mmnneat 

Whether the recovery has actually begun remains to be con- 
firmed. Skeptics question whether the recent batch of data 
indicating a revival are statistical flukes distorted by the unsea- 
sonably warm weather in early .. ■ ■■■ 


U.S. Watches as Banks Follow in S&L Footsteps 


The prospect of 
higher Interest rates is 
good news for the 
dollar. 


spring. 

For now, however, the opti- 
mists predominate although 
even they are divided about 
whether the pick-up in eco- 
nomic activity will be robust 
or weak. 

This is the critical issue be- 
deviling markets because the 

answer indicates how much of a problem inflation will be and 
how soon the Fed will start to tighten credit policy. 

The prospect erf higher interest rates is good news for the 
dollar. The c urre ncy has managed to stage a powerful recovery 
from its February lows despite the disadvantage of short-term 
interest rates being 2Yi percentage points below Deutsche marie 
rates and 1 Yt percentage points below yen rates. A narrowing of 
those differentials should propel the dollar higher. 

By contrast, higher interest razes are bad news for the bond 
market. And the combination of a higher dollar curbing exports 
and higher interest rates raising tire cost of finance could cause 
the recovery to abort and are bad news to stocks. 

Expecting a robust rebound, Giles Keating at Credit Suisse 
First Boston sees the Federal Reserve overtly tightening credit 
“by the end of summer or early autumn.” 

But to analysts Hke Christopher Potts at Banque IndoSoez. 
who see a weak recovoy, fears of an imminent rise in interest 
rates “are not plausible.” 

F INANCIAL MARKETS were wiripsawed last week as 
first one view and them the other prevailed. But by week’s 
end proponents of a modest, namnflationary recovery got 
the upper hand and the dollar retreated, closing at 1.7950 DM 
after touching a high of 1.8091 DM, as band and stock prices 
improved. 

Paul Cbertkow, Citibank currency strategist in London, said 
the dollar’s pull back was the readt of profit-taking and a 
wariness by traders not to be overly exposed during the weekend. 

T would expect the dollar to consolidate around 1.78 DM and 
then go forward,” Mr. Cbertkow said. He also said he had raised 
his estimate of where the rate would stand by end- June to 1.84 
DM from his previous estimate of 1.7850 DM. His year-end 
estimate of 1.90 DM is unchanged. 

Simon Crane, a consultant on technical trends, sees the dollar 
consolidating, possibly back to 1.76 DM, before resuming its 
upt rend- He said that “the dollar faces minor resistance at 1.8175 
DM and major resistance at 1.86 DM.” His long-term view puts 
the dollar at 1.86-1.90 DM and 146-148 yen. 

Jim O’Neill, Swiss Bank Corp.’s London-based analyst, ex- 
pects the dollar to trade at “the nrid-1.80s against the mark by the 
end of the month.” But there are two wild cards, he warns, that 
could impair th ’ K objective — a rise in German rates aimed at 
preventing farther weakness of the mark, or a possible attack 
against the British pound, which could engender massive inter- 
vention that also stops the dollar’s advance. 

The pound came under modest pressure last week within the 
fixed exchange-rate wwlianiwn of the European monetary sys- 
tem — die result of a sudden weakening of the Spanish peseta. 
But analysis are wary that the gains the Labor Party is scoring in 
opinion polls could at some point trigger a major flight out of the 
British currency. 

At the same time, there is considerable skepticism about 
whether the dollar has come too far, too soon — particularly 
among those analysts Hke Mr. Potts of IndoSuez who see only 
modest growth in the United States and sense that the dollar is 
too high and vulnerable to a correction. 

“The current enthusiasm for the dollar is as marked as the 
bearishness which surrounded it earlier in the year,” says Mark 
CHffc erf Nomura Research in London. “Although the current 
market psychology suggests the dollar rally may have further to 
go in the near term, another turning point may be at hand.” 

Mr. Oifle warns that “further dollar strength is likely to leave 
foreign investors feeling increasingly uncomfortable about add- 
ing to their exposure, particularly greet the relatively unattractive 

See BONDS, Page 11 
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By Stephen Labaton 

New York Times Service 
WASHINGTON — At a time when “sav- 
ings and loan" has become synonymous with 
“bottomless pit,” warnings that the nation's 

baoking system faces worsening problems 
have as eerie familiarity. 

L William Seidman, who heads both the 
savings and loan system’s bailout and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Coro., last week 
raised his estimate of the number of banks 
that are likely to fail and place additional 
strains on the government-backed insurance 
fimd that protects deposits. 

As many as 440 banks may fail this year 
and in 1992, he said, costing the insurance 
fund $23 biliion and leaving it with a deficit 
of neariy $6 billion next year. 

Parallels to the savings and loan crisis are 
already being drawn. Steadily worsening re- 
ports drip out on the condition of a govern- 
ment-backed deposit insurance fund. Regu- 
lators concede they have not always moved 
promptly enough to shut down institutions, 
such as the Bank of New England, and 
contain their cost. 


And critics say Treasury borrowing will do 
no more than postpone the inevitable bill to 
taxpayers until after Election Day 1992. 

Between honest differences of opinion and 
the imperatives of politics, it is difficult to 
find a consensus oo exactly how much trou- 
ble the banking system is in and what is 
Hkdy to happen. 

Charles A Bowsher, the comptroller gen- 
eral, said last week the industry would prob- 


ably not be able to pay the government back 
if the insurance fund had to borrow the $70 
biffion From tire Treasury that the Bush ad- 
ministration said might be needed. 

To be sure, most American banks arc 
posting profits, but a major problem re- 
mains: too many of the biggest banks have 
made too many of the worst loans, resulting 
in huge losses and long-term weakness. 

On Capitol H31, where the House banking 


Banking Regulator Wants His Job Cut in Two 


Imemationai Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — L William Seidman. 
the top US. financial regulator, said Sunday 
he favored dividing his huge task — insuring 
deposits in banks and savings and loans and 
liquidating failed thrifts — into two separate 
institutions. 

He did not specify bow that division 
would be marie, but presumably be wants the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. to have a 
different management team and director 
from the the Resolution Trust Corp. Cur- 
rently, he runs both institutions. 


He said he didn’t think taxpayers would 
have to bail out banks as they have savings 
and loans, “but no one can say for sure.” 

Representative John D. Dingefl of Michi- 
gan, chairman of die House Energy and 
Commerce Committee, said separately that 
he questions whether UJS. banks should be 
owned and managed by foreign entities — 
which be says would be permitted under 
banking legislation proposed by President 
George Bush. He also said he doubled 
whether corporations outside the hanking 
industry had the expertise to operate a bank. 


committee is to begin drafting legislation 
Wednesday to lend billions of dollars erf 
taxpayer money to the battered deposit in- 
surance fund, lawmakers are running scared. 

No incumbent sees anything to gain politi- 
cally by voting to put more public funds at 
risk, although everyone recognizes that 
something has to be done to avoid further 
damage to the nation’s financial system. 

Many members blame themselves as much 
as the regulators and the Reagan administra- 
tion for the savings and loan debacle — 
Congress, after all, approved the industry’s 
deregulation — and they see the possibility 
of a repeat performance. 

Prestdent George Bush, who met separate- 
ly last week with House and Senate leaders to 
jawbone on behalf of his legislation, is trying 
to use the plight of (he insurance fund as the 
engine to puD a irainload erf structural 
changes to the banking system. 

His plan would free the industry of restric- 
tions that prevent banks from expanding 
into new businesses and across slate lines. 

Critics say the Bush proposals would 
merely hide the industiy’s difficulties —and 
the taxpayers' exposure. 


Unity Tax 
Cleared in 
Germany 

Parties in Accord 
On July Increase 

Compiled by 0ir Staff From Dispatcher 

BONN — A joint parliamentary 
committee has readied a compro- 
mise that would allow tax increases 
for German unity to proceed as 
planned on July 1. 

After a 14-bour marathon cm 
Saturday, government negotiators 
and members of the opposition So- 
cial Democratic Party said they 
had agreed on unity taxes. In addi- 
tion, the government would shelve 
[dans to repeal company taxes. 

Peter Struck, a Social Democrat, 
said capital gains taxes that Fi- 
nance Minis ter Tbco Waigd had 
wanted to eliminate throughout 
Germany would still be levied in 
the west, but not the east, until 
1993. 

The lower bouse, where Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl has a majority, 
and the upper bouse, where Social 
Democrats dominate, must now 
improve the compromise legisla- 
tion by the end of June. 

The taxes include a 15 percent 
surcharge on income tax starting 
July 1, a 3 percentage point in- 
crease m insurance tax, to 10 per- 
cent, and hikes in the fuel tax. 

Mr. Waigd has less than a mouth 
before the cabinet’s draft of the 
1992 budget is due. Economists 
said the tax increases would bolster 
revenues by 27 billion Deutsche 
marks ($50 million). 

The commit lee chairman, Hen- 
ben Blens, a member of Mr. Kohl's 
Christian Democrats, said the gov- 
ernment would gjve the 16 states 
15 billion DM next year and 3 
billion DM in 1993 to improve 
transportation. 

During the all-German election 
campaign last December, Mr. Kohl 
vowed not to increase taxes to pay 
for the cost of reunification. 

(AFP. Reuim) 


Gold Loses Its Place as Early Warning 


Richard E Smith 

International Herald Tribune 

ZURICH — The golden barometer appar- 
ently oo longer charts the storm warnings of 
international finance. 

Long the trustiest single measurement of 
international tension and an eariy warning 
system of finan cial danger, the gold market 
has become strangely placid in recent years. 

Dealers in this trading center doubt that it 
win liven up anytime soon. 

In spile of shaky banks and a disintegrat- 
ing Soviet Union, gold appears to be in the 
middle of ooe erf its steadiest periods on 
record. Not even the Gulf war could shake its 
slumber. 

“The sort of unremitting upward pressure 
on the price so evident in previous episodes of 
strife in the Middle East and spectacular 
increases in energy prices was completely 
absent,” said the Basel-based Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements in its report on last 
year's financial developments. 

“We have a different environment than in 
the 1980s,” said Hans-Jflrg PI etcher, chief 
gold dealer of Union Bank of Switzerland. “I 
wild not be surprised if the market quiets 
down more.” 

The gold rush erf die 1980s saw production 


double and prices soar over $800 an ounce 
(283 grams). The metal has languished be- 
tween $350 and $400 for most of the past 
several years. 

The price was quoted at $36630 in Zurich 
on Friday, off $2.40. 

Dealers say there are two main reasons for 
the lethargy: 

• The market has devised an array of alter- 
native safe havens. 

• A group of ready sellers have been com- 
ing to the market whatever the price appears 
ready to stage a comeback. 

The bulls in gold see perhaps their greatest 
enemies in the world’s central bankers, who 
are keeping interest rates high and making 
even bonds an interesting alternative to gold 
as an investor’s haven. 

“As long as interest rates are high, it 
doesn’t make sense to invest in gold unless 
yon don’t trust what is on printed paper,” 
said one dealer at a major Zurich bank. 

In addition to conventional bonds, gold 
dealers note that a range of new vehicles have 
been devised. 

“Gold once had the show to itself but at the 
be ginning of the 19905 there are many more 
riot hedges," said Andrew Smith, precious 
me ^ls analyst with UBS/ Phillips & Drew. 


The explosion of derivative markets, in- 
cluding a number based on gold itself, allow 
investors flexibility in covering risks without 
resorting to physical holdings. 

Gold loans have also become popular and 
effectively put gold on the market even before 
it is mined. 

The other major factor in recent years 
involves the behavior of central banks of 
various analler countries who have been 
strapped for funds by the debt crisis and sell 
off gold holdings whenever the price becomes 
attractive. 

Some Middle Eastern holders have also 
tended to cap rallies or even cause drops, 
notably in the spring erf last year when sud- 
den sales of large quantities led to the largest 
one-day price decline in over five years. 

All of these factors tend to nip rallies, and 
some dealers note that the predictable steadi- 
ness of the current market is making it too 
dull for the speculators who helped the mar- 
ket surge in the 1980s. 

“A rally over the critical mark of $420 
would probably attract people but we won’t 
see big demand as long as we are in a range 
between S350 and $410,” said Mr. Pleicher. 

In the absence of haven-seeking and specu- 

See GOLD, Page 11 


COCOMRed Tape Eases With Tensions 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — With the relaxation of 
East-West laiArns, COCOM has 
moved to make its rales on high- 
technology exports to the Sonet 
Union and the eastern bloc simpler 
and easier to apply. 

Robert J. Anstead, a senior U3. 
C omm e r ce Department official as- 
signed to COCOM, has been at the 
Psuis air show telling high-tech 
manufacturers that thor problems 
in exporting to the East bloc — 
while not eliminated — are about 
to be considerably alleviated. 

“I think it is going to open up a 
whole lot of market,” he said. “Bat 
because of shortage of hard curren- 
cy, the Eastern countries are not 
going to be able to take full advan- 
tage of it" 

The Coordinating Committee 
for Multilateral Export Controls, 
or COCOM, was established fol- 
lowing World War IL COCOM in- 
cludes all the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization nations with the 


exception of Iceland, phis Japan 
and Australia. 

It used to be such a shadowy 
organization that until a few years 
ago references to it were classified 
by the U.S. government, Mr. An- 
stead said. . 

Over the years, its rules have 
grown and taken on corresponding 
anomalies. But under a reform due 
to come into force on SepL 1, its 

rules wiD becorc much more trans- 
parent. 

Mr. Anstead said the thrust of 
the reform will be to make the regu- 
lations positive rather than nega- 
tive. 

Up to now, Mr. Anstead said, 
there has been a presumption of 
denial, meaning that high-technol- 
ogy products cannot be exported 
un less specifically approved by 
COCOM 

This means that many items of 
bask technology cannot be sold to 
the Soviet Union because they have 
not received a specific exemption. 

Under the new regulations, man- 
ufacturers will be able to export 


anything to the Soviet Union not 
specifically banned by COCOM. 

*Thc lag change is that if it is not 
listed it can go,” said Mr. Anstead, 
who is director of the electronic 
components and technology center 
at the Commerce Department. 

The regulations already have 
been considerably relaxed in re- 
spect to Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, where a so-called Bi- 
kini list of 40 banned items applies. 

The COCOM secretariat is 
housed in an annex erf the U.S. 
Embassy in Pans, bat it is an inter- 
national organization with inde- 
pendently appointed staff mem- 
bers and representatives from each 
member country. 

All members have an equal and 
final voice. In theory, tiny Luxem- 
bourg can insist on banning the 
export of a U.S. product, but in 
practice Mr. Anstead said this does 
not happen. 

Once COCOM has reached a de- 
cision, it is the responsibility of 
each country to pnbhsfa the regula- 
tions and make them known to 


FSO Pins 
Its Hopes 
On C M 

Polish Carmaker 
Awaits Rescue 


Rnlten 

WARSAW — Poland's biggest 
carmaker, FSO. teetering on the 
brink of bankruptcy, expects Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. lo present a res- 
cue deal Tuesday, on FSO spokes- 
man said. 

FSO has been involved in pro- 
tracted talks with both the giant 
U.S. carmaker and with Fiat SpA 
of Italy. 

“General Motors will present its 
offer to the government on June 18. 
!l is one erf the most attractive of- 
fers we have received," an FSO 
spokesman (old Polish radio over 
the weekend. 

He gave no details of the GM 
rescue plan. GM representatives 
met FSO managing director Andr- 
zg Tyszkiewicz in Zurich last week. 

“The factory stands on the brink 
of bankruptcy for the simple rea- 
son that we cannot obtain bank 
credits. It’s up to the government to 
say whether it wants to maintain 
FSO any further." the spokesman 
said. 

He said Fiat had so far failed lo 
present FSO with a satisfactory of- 
fer, but he noted the Italian firm 
was also holding talks with Po- 
land's other main carmaker. FSM. 

■ linjeflyg-LOT Statement 

An official of Swedish airline 
Linjeflyg AB said Sunday the air- 
line would announce the results of 
discussionswith Polish airline LOT 
on Monday, Reuters reported from 
Stockholm. 

Lars Berglof, Linjeflyg market- 
ing director, told the news agency 
Tidningamas Tdegrambyra that 
be could not confirm a Swedish 
television report that Linjeflyg was 
buying 50 percent of LOT. 

But he said Linjeflyg had held 
discussions with LOT. “It is ihe 
results of these discussions which 
we will present on Monday.” 


exporters and manufacturers. 
Member countries are free to have 
stricter regulations than the CO- 
COM list, and the United States 
has tended to be more restrictive. 

The COCOM rales apply only to 
dual-use products that have both 
militar y and civ ilian applications. 
Purely military products win con- 
tinue to be banned. 

In the United States, the militaiy 
list is applied by the State Depart- 
ment in consultation with the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. Anstead acknowledged that 
there is a gray area between mili- 
tary and civilian (hat has produced 
many anomalies. 

For example, the avionics and 
computer systems aboard Airbus 
Industrie planes sold to the Soviet 
Union are a lot more sophisticated 
than those found on many military 
jets, yet were not prohibited. 

Mr. Anstead said there would 
not be a lot of relief in the military 
classified area, although as a result 

See COCOM, Page 14 
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Tehran Is Trying 
For a Turnaround 

Economy Faces Pressing Problems 

By Thomas W. Lippman 

Washington Fast Service 

TEHRAN — With a big smile, Mohammed Hussein Adeli, 
governor erf Iran’s central bank, was drawing a glowing picture of a 
robust economy. 

Double-digit growth and single-digit inflation. Stable currency 
exchange rates. Factories operating at capacity. Big natural-gas 
production. Consumer credit. Visa cards! 

“We are moving very fast. This will lead our nation to prosper! ty,” 
he said in an interview. “We will have a prosperous nation, and we 
deserve it” 

After the interview, a middle-level government functionary who 
listened to it impassively, said, “Come to my house for some tea. 
Maybe you’ll see some other things.” 

Indeed, the man, in his eariy 40s, lives with his mother in a four- 
room apartment in working-class south Tehran because he cannot 
afford ms own place. He buys cigarettes three at a time because the 
whole pack is too expensive: He owns no car. Two pounds of fish 
costs three days* pay. In 1978, before the Iranian Revolution, his 
salary was the equivalent of $800. Today, though higher in Iranian 
rials, it is worth about $45 at the prevailing exchange rate. 

President Hasbemi Rafsanjani, who has staked his political future 
on revitalizing the economy of tins oil-rich bat cnppkd nation, 
“wants to improve things, but there’s nothing be can do," the man 
said. 

According to Iranian and Western economists, World Bank ana- 
lysts, Tehran businessmen and foreign diplomats, both of these 
assessments of the Iranian economy contain a large measure of ini ih. 
People are tightly squeezed and even desperate, but the government 
is moving to set the economy on a new course. 

Mr. Rafsanjani. they said, has recognized that many, perhaps 
most, of Iran's 56 rmOtou people were economically straggling and 
politically restive after 12 years of revolution and war. 

Defying opposition by isolationist religions radical*, Mr. Rafsan- 
jani and his team of technocrats have undertaken an ambitious 
program of recovoy and expansion. He calls for increasing ofl 
production, selling stale-owned companies, rebuilding cities and 
industries devastated by the eight-year war with Iraq, s timula ting the 
private sector and encouraging foreign investment. 

The current five-year .eccmomic-developinem plan calls for spend- 
ing about $400 bOhon, including 5 120 billion in foreign currency — 
of which $27 billion is to be borrowed abroad, m a complete 
turnabout from previous Iranian policy. 

Pledging to be on its best behavior internationally, Iran is making 
an open pitch to foreign companies to supply capital and expertise to 

See IRAN, Page 11 


Airbus to Sell 
75 Cargo Jets 

New York Times Service 

PARIS — Airbus Industrie 
plans to announce this week a 
$6 trillion deal in which Feder- 
al Express will order up to 75 
new cargo planes, officials 
from the European aircraft 
consortium have disclosed. 

According to Airbus offi- 
cials, Federal Express is plac- 
ing firm orders to 25 A-300 
wide- body, twin-engine air- 
craft, and is taking out options 
on 50 more. The Airbus won in 
a competition against McDon- 
nell-Douglas Corp. MD-U 
cargo planes, the Airbus offi- 
cials said. It would be the con- 
sortium’s largest order for car- 
go aircrafL 

The planes, which are 
scheduled to be delivered over 
15 years beginning 1993, will 
replace for toe most part Fed- 
eral Express's Boeing 727s and 
McDonnell-Douglas DC- 10s. 


Energy Conference Ends With a List of Problems 


By Leigh Bruce 

International Herald Tribune 

EDINBURGH — After more 
than a century of power, prestige 
and poOtrtion, the oil industry is 
beginning to own up to its part in 
some of the world’s most pressing 
problems. 

Oil executives, working with en- 
vironmentalist and government of- 
ficials on economic, energy and en- 
vironmental problems, have 
achieved little agreement on solu- 
tions. But a consensus is emerging 
on whai the issues are. 

Some 200 delegates at the tore©- 
day Wealth of Nations conference 
in Edinburgh, which ended Satur- 
day, took on the complex mix of 
problems surrounding global de- 
pendence on plentiful out political- 
ly insecure supplies of fosril fuels 
and the resulting damage to the 
environment. 

Despite growing agreement 


among these traditional antago- 
nists about the nature of the prob- 
lems, they remain far apart on the 
mix of regulation, market incen- 
tives and direct government inter- 
vention required to ensure the tri- 
ple objective of economic 
prosperity, energy security and en- 
vironmental deannp. 

“There is a much better under- 
standing of the environmental is- 
sues on the part of industry than 
ever before, and more people on 
the other side now recognize that 
economic growth is a prerequisite 
for solving global environmental 
problems,” said Dennis Anderson, 
a specialist on environmental eco- 
nomics with the World Bank and 
framer chief economist at Shell In- 
ternational. 

“The need to a consistent and 
stable policy over time is now rec- 
ognized by all, though we are still 
some way from designing an agreed 
global policy stance,” he said. 


There was no disagreement 
among delegates that the issues fac- 
ing toe world had become too 
pressing and difficult to allow old 
ideological divisions to block the 
necessary cooperation in designing 
solutions. 

Mary Archer, chai rman of the 
National Energy Foundation, a 
group that promotes energy effi- 
ciency, acknowledged the change 
in mood among members of the 
energy industry. 

“I am used lo oilmen showing 
pictures of their rigs accompanied 
by Beethoven’s Ninth. We haven't 
had much of that here,” she said. 


“We must not let toe complex- 
ities become an excuse for inac- 
tion,” said John Collins. Shell U.K. 
Ltd. chairman. 

While cautioning that il could 
take as long as a decade to scien- 
tists to provide an accurate picture 
of the climatic threat from gh bal 
warming, he said that “in an in- 
creasing number of ways, human 
activity is in danger of reaching toe 
limits of what the earth can sustain 
without lasting damage.” 

Several broad problems emerged 
from toe discussions: 

• The twin objectives of energy 

See OIL, Page U 
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MONTEREY TRUST, SICAV 

Ragotrad Office: 14, rue Aldringen 

Commercial legfatm Loxoiaboarg Section B-7^53 

NOTICE OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF SHAREHOLDERS 

The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of MONTEREY TRl’ST. 
SICAV. will he held at its registered office in Lusembourp. I t. rue 
Aldringen, on June 25th, 1991 at 15:00 o'clock fur the.- {urptw n[ 
considering and voting upon the following nutlets 

1. To hear and accept: 

a) the management report of ibe directors 

b) the report of the auditor 

2. To approv e the statement of net assets and liabilities and 
stalrantinl of operations for the year ended March 3 1st, 1991. 

3. To discharge die directors and the auditor with respect of 
their performance of duties for the period ended Mares 31«U 

1991- 

4. To elect the directors to serve nutO the next annnal general 
meeting of ehareboMera. 

5. To elect the auditor to serve until the next annual general 
meeting of shareholders. 

6. Any other bagmen* 

The shareholders are advised linl no quorum for the statutory penrrul 
meeting is required and that decisions will be taken at the majority of the 
shares present or re pres ented at the meeting. 

In order to lake pan al the statutory meeting of June 25th. 1991, ihe ownt-T* 
of bearer shares vfl] have to deposit their shares five dray davr before i!h- 
meeting at the registered office of the Fund. 14. ror Aldringen. I -in mi 
botug. or with the following bantu 

Banque G£n£iale du Luxembourg SA.. 14 rue Aldringen. 1 1 IB Luxem- 
bourg, 

The Board of Directors 
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New International Bend Issues 

Compiled by Lenience Desvflettes 


Amount 

(■ W o rn ) 


Quip 

% 


Pries 
Price end 


Term* 


Healing Rate Notes 


Mitsui Tosyo Kobe 
Australia 


$50 2001 Yi 102 


— Coupon w3 be H sw 6-monft Libor urtil 1994, and 9H% 
the reaft e r. CoBafais etf pc* in 1994. Fees 2%. Denonunotions 
$250,000. (MiBui Toys Kobe Ml] 


rontf-Coapons 


Mitsubishi Finance 
tat’l 


$100 2001 9% 102 


— Caiablo at par from 19916. Fee* 2%. Denamrtohons SlOOjOOO. 

(Ryoto Securities.) 


*4 Z i 


, • ■ u 

s — 

1 ' n . 


£- 

!•' 


J 1 » 

4, 


Mobil AwtraBa 

Rnanc* 


$200 1994 B 101.161 


99.82 Reoffered c * par. Non mB obte. Fee* 1WL (Goldman Sods 
M*L) 


Phifip Morris 
Companies 


$250 1996 8% 101 


100JQ5 Reoffered at 99.53. No narfob fa. Fee* 15%%. (Deutsche Bank 

Capital Markets^ 


Reed Pubfishing USA 


$125 1996 9 100.92 


99.50 Reoffered at 99.42. NoncaBabie. Fees 1M. Denomination* 
SI 0,000. (Credit Sum first Boston.} 


J ? Toyota Motor Credit $125 1994 7% 100428 — 
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Buffered at 9944. No n a Joble. Fungible with outstanding 
ism, rung total id $325 mAon. Few DHL (Credit Suisse 
first Boston.) 


Landw irtsc haftfiche 

Rentenbank 


DM50 1994 10 101% — 


Nonattiabte. Redemption rtf maturity may be in share* of 
Gomnendtanfc AG pha cash. Fees 1 55% (Mem 1 1 Lynch Boric.) 


NorcflJ finance 
Curacao 


DM50 1993 10U 101 


— Nancofable. Redemption at tnctfunty may be in shores of 
Daimler-Benz AG. Fees 154%. (NorcftB.) 


Trinkaus & Burkhardt DM 100 1994 10 10114 — 


NoncoBoble. Radenwtion at maturity may be m shares of 
Siemens AG plus cosh. Fees ISMS. (Trmlcous & BurkhardL) 


MEPC 


£150 2006 12 99.28 — 


Semiannudty. Reoffered at 97405. NoncaBabie. Fees 26%. 
Denominations C10.000. (Borday* de Zo eto Wedd Securities.) 


Crbditdu Nord 


ff350 1999 9% 9940 — 


Non c oBoble. In v es tors may remves coupons m addtfienot, 
fungible nates. Fees <135%. Denormetent 100400 francs. 
Increased from 300 m*on franc*. (Pandas Coped Markets} 
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Bedridft de France FF3 fiOO 2001 9jo 99J5T6 


9878 Reoffered at 98426. No n c o B ob l e. Fungible with outstanding 
issue, rasing tofd to 1340 bitton francs. Fees 140%. Hcd of 
issue to be said domesticoBy. {C r** Lyonnais} 


China Copyright Laws 
Stitt Faulted by U.S, 

CempUtdbp Our Staff From Diipacha 

BEUING — China has plans to meet international standards erf 
copyright protection by 1992, but existing protection of intellectual 
property rights remains inadequate, a U.S. trade official said. 

Joseph Massey, assistant U.S. trade representative for China and 
Japan, concluded three days of negotiations with Chinese officials 
on Saturday by painting a grim picture. 

China's first copyright protection law went into effect on June 1, 
and its first regulations cm protecting computer software were 
announced Thursday. 

Mr. Massey said the software regulations contained “some steps 
forward, some steps backward and same nonsteps." One regulation 
requires foreign software developed outside China to be registered 
within 30 days of Oct. 1. 

“We have a great deal of concern that the degree of protection is 
not up to international standards,” Mr. Massey added. 

The United States has given China until Nov. 26 to draw signifi- 
cant improvement on copyright protection. After that, it may impose 
up to 100 percent tariffs on sane Chinese exports. 

Mr. Massey's visit was (be first meeting between U.S. and Chinese 
trade officials since April when China was put on a U.S. watchlist of 
countries whose protection of inteOectual property rights was inade- 
quate. India and Thailand also were named. 

U.S. industries are estimated to lose more than $400 million 
annually in sales because of copyright violations in China, more than 
in any other country. 

Chinese officials, however, told Mr. Massey they hope to meet 
international standards of inteOectual property rights protection bv 
1992, be said. 

Mr. Massey noted that U.&. exports to China, which had held 
steady for many years, declined by nearly $1 billion in 1990 from the 
previous year. U.S. exports to China last year totaled $4.8 billion 
dollars, while Chinese exports to the United Slates totaled $15-2 
biltioo, according to U.S. government statistics. (AP, Reuters) 


Traders Still Fear Inflation 

Every Sign of V.S. Recovery Brings a Word of Caution 


Compiled by Ow Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Like listening 
Tor the sound of one hand dapping. 
U.S. credit market analysts may 
find themselves waiting for a long 
lime to see how the Treasury mar- 
ket overcomes its fear of inflation. 

“How long does it take to con- 
vince somebody something is not 

UACBEPrr MARKETS 

going to happen?” asked David 
Resler, economist at Nomura Secu- 
rities International Inc. 

Treasury issues appeared to 
shake off some inflationary fears 
Friday that have clouded the mar- 
ket since recent economic data be- 
gan to show signs of a recovery. 

But some economists say the 
yield of the long bond is still too 
high relative to underlying infla- 
tion. 

“I believe the long end is overre- 
acting. We expect to see a rally that 
would push yields down a bit.” said 
Kenneth Adcbarali, senior econo- 
mist First Interstate Bank Corp. 

He noted the yield had edged 
down somewhat on Friday, after 
news that the U.S. consumer price 
index rose by only 0.3 percent in 
May and a late burst of buying 
lifted prices of Treasury bonds to 
their best levels of the day. 


As a result, long-term interest 
rates fell, contributing to the late 
rally in the stock market The mar- 
ket m long-term debt issues opened 
strongly Friday following the con- 
sumer price information and re- 

n showing a 03 increase in in- 
ial production last month. 
While the rise in industrial out- 
put would normally be bearish for 
the fixed-income market lire gain 

was discounted because May's re- 
cord hot weather stimulated sales 
and production of summer-related 
items, as well as the decline of 0.5 
percent in inventories that the gov- 
ernment also reported. 

The economic data caused the 
price of die benchmark Treasury 
long bonds, the 8 % percent issue 
maturing in May 2021. to rise by 
about 18/32. 

Subsequent selling and pre- 
weekend book squaring shaved the 
gain by 4/32 before the midafter- 
noon rsrily began. Late in the day, 
the long bonds were being offered 
at 96 14/32. up by 20/32, causing 
the yield to drop to 8.45 percent, 
from 830 percent the day before 
and 8.47 percent a week ago. 

Mr. Ackbarali said he saw the 
average yield in the second quarter 
at 8.24 percent, and even lower at 
8.08 percent in the third. He ex- 
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Australia Seeks Greater Disclosure 
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Asahi Chemicals 
Industry 


Y 20,000 1998 770 101.175 — 


ReoRered at 100.175. Noncalofefe. Fees UHL Deno m inations 
10 m&on yen. (Dana Europe^ 
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Scoffer ed at 99K. NoncaBabie. Fees 2%. Denominations 10 
mXan. (Dan»a Europe.) 
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Y 10.000 1999 6 


95.15 — 


Noradbbb private p lacement- Feee 2V Denominations 10 
mJ fa n yea (Daiwa Europe.) 


Reuters 

SYDNEY — The Australian 
Stock Exchange said Sunday that it 
wants listed companies to disdose 
more information oo their earnings 
and t ransacti ons in a move aimryf 
at repairing the country’s tarnished 
corporate reputation. 

However, the «t 4 iewy plans to 
lake less of a watchdog role, which 
isnowin the hands of the fledgling 
Australian Securities Commission, 
formed just six months ago. 

The «d—ge released proposed 
new roles following a seven-month 
renew of hs role, which has been 
under scrutiny becansc of the col- 
lapse of several high-profile entre- 
preneurs and the resulting blow to 
investor confidence. 

The exchange said its role was to 
maintain a property informed mar- 
ket. “ASX pr op oses to retain its 


regulatory role only where it is nec- 
essary to facilitate a fair and in- 
formed market,” it said in a draft 
report. 

Half-yearly reports would have 
to include balance sheet details 
with statements of assets, liabilities 
and shareholders’ equity, segment 
reports and specified receipts, out- 
•lays, revenues and expenditures. 

However, the exchange has de- 
cided against proceeding with an 
earlier proposal for quarterly re- 
porting because it failed to gain 
sufficient public support. 

The exchange has also tightened 
rales governing disclosure of trans- 
actions. Deals worth -5 percent or 
more of a company’s net assets or 
which would affect profits by 5 
percent more most be disclosed to 
the market. The exchange’s current 


listing rules have a 10 percent dis- 
closure leveL 

Deals involving the issue of secu- 
rities and which involve related 
companies must have shareholder 
approval. 

In addition, the exchange would 
require a company making a new 
issue of securities to provide finan- 
cial information that is no more 
than three months old. 

“This, coupled with the continu- 
ous disdosure requirement of the 
listing roles, should be of benefit to 
investors in making their invest- 
ment derisions,” h said. 

Under the new rules, which the 
Mtchangft hopes to introduce later 
this year, it would restructure the 
present main and second board 
markets into one official list. 
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JAPAN: Many Europeans See a *! Looming Invasion 9 


(Continued from page 1) 
eating action against Japan's grow- 
ing clod by forming a network of 
industrial alliances through cross- 
border mergers with firms in other 
European countries and in the 
United States. 

Only the conservative British 
government has welcomed sub- 
stantial Japanese investment. 


should only receive the same trad- 
ing access they gram to European 
companies. 

But some analysis comend that 
the current spate of Japan-bashing 
from European business circles re- 
flects frustration with their own 
failures. 

Indeed, the Asian economic gi- 
ant presents a convenient .seape- 


which has created jobs and- revived “Soatfbr the many European com- 
- - panies that were woefully 

unprepared for the rapid shift in 
Japan’s economic strategy away 
from the United States ana toward 
the affluent Europe. 

“A backlash against Japan is 
growing because government and 
business in Europe know they have 
missed the boat in new industries 
like information technology,” said 
Konrad Seitz, the German Foreign 
Ministry’s chief of policy planning 
and author of a recent book on 
Japan’s economic threat to Europe. 

“This is the big battle of our 
time, but there is no sign that we 
are getting our act together,” he 
said. “By the year 2000, the nine 
Japanese asters wiD have a virtual 
monopoly on the entire range of 
information services, including 
telecommunications, semiconduc- 
tors and computers. The only re- 
maining question is whether IBM 
will be number 10 .” 


a moribund automobile industry. 

But this cooperative approach 
with Japan has envenomed Brit- 
ain's relations with its partners in 
the Community. French and Ger- 
man officials openly criticize Brit- 
ain for becoming Japan's Trojan 
Horse in the single European mar- 
ket. 

East European countries are also 
eagpr to attract any kind of invest- 
ment, but Japanese companies 
have held bade. 

Rather than blame poor plan- 
ning and mediocre management 
for the sudden deterioration in Eu- 
rope's key industries, leaders in 
government and business have 
been quick to accuse Japan of un- 
fair practices. 

Jacques Cal vet, chief executive 
of the French automobile maker 
Peugeot SA, echoes Mis. Cresson’s 
argument claiming the Japanese 


OIL: Firms and Environmentalists Agree on Energy Industry’s Problems GOLD: 


(Coofhued from first finance page) 
security and environmental dean- 
up will be enormously expensive to 
attain. 

According to estimates prepared 
for Ibe conference by Ernst & 
Young, the capital requirements of 
the oiland gas industries alooe will 
exceed SI trillion in the next 10 
years. Compliance with environ- 
mental standards in other indus- 
tries wiD cost as much as $300 bil- 
lion in the same period. 

• The growth in demand for ofl. 
especially in the Third World, and 
the need to maintain a cushion for 
times of crisis fike the Golf war wiD 
require a large increase m oil pro- 


economy for several more decades, 
the policies that eventually emerge 
from the ongoing discussions 
around the world must promote a 
better mix of energy sources. 

Of the current growth in energy 
demand, 95 percent is met by fossil 
fuels. 

• The volatility of oQ prices and 
the insecurity of supply could be 
acute for the rest of the decade, 
despite the Gulf war. That is bo- 
cause of the risk of political break- 
down in the Soviet Union and in 
the Middle East. 

• Both for reasons of energy se- 
curity and to promote a cleaner 
environment, a re-run of the debate 


require a targe increase m ou pro- wa mjcfegr energy may be neces- 
ducuon capacity worldwide. Anto- nry. “I am not saying that nuclear 
mo Casas-Goozaks, managing dt- is ihe answer, but iti Is oue of the 


rector of Petrtieos de Venezuela 
SA, estimates that OPEC countries 
alone would have to increase pro- 
duction capacity by 50 percent be- 
fore the end of the decade, 

• Though fossil fuels wiD remain 
the principal fud for the global 


answers,” said Helga Steeg, execu- 
tive director of the Internationa) 
Energy Agency. 

• Continued economic growth is 
necessary not only to finance the 
massive investments needed to ex- 
pand and diversify energy supplies 


but to sustain consumer support 
for new technologies and environ- 
mentally safe products. 

“We wfll not get a decisive shift 
away from fossil fuels without the 
support of public opinion, but pub- 
lic opinion is pretty cavalier about 
energy,” Ms. Archer said. 

• The free market alone cannot 
assure any of the main objectives 
on the environment and energy — 
neither price stability and security 
of supply, nor diversification of en- 
ergy sources and promotion of 
clean fuels. “It will require a com- 
bination of command-and-control 
and market-based policies,” Mr. 
Anderson said. 

• Most solutions must be the re- 
sult of international consensus. 
Delegates said that in the absence 
of a level playing field, most poli- 
cies would only be partly effective. 

As a result of these and other 
problems facing the world, nobody 
questioned calls for cooperation to 
establish environmental standards 


and energy policy as wdl as to find TjOshlJOr Jfs Pfatw 
ways to share the financial burdens 1W trtUMX 


that would be involved 

■ Soviet 03 Exports to Drop 

The Soviet Union’s oQ exports 
are likely to be nearly halved try the 
mid-’90s unless it embraces market 
economics at breakneck speed a 
Moscow-based economist said His 
comments at the Wealth of Nations 
conference in Edinburgh were re- 
ported by Reuters. 

Eugene Khartukov. an adviser to 
the Soviet government, said the 
more likely slow switchover to the 
capitalist style would lead to ex- 
perts falling to 1.6 rnOlion barrels 
per day by 1996. 

Mr. Khartukov said the way the 
Soviet Union was heading, exports 
in 1991 would be 600,000 barrels 
per day below 1990's three million 
barrels per day. 

He also said sagging Soviet oil 
output could leave the world vul- 
nerable to another oil price shock 
in the mid-1990s. 


(Continued from first finance page) 

lative interest, the major pillar at 
demand recently has been the Jew- 
dry industry. But in spite of ab- 
sorbing record amounts last year, it 
has not inspired price increases. 

As a result, dealers believe that 
some producers may start cutting 
production. 

South Africa, where some mines 
are unable to operate profitably at 
the current price, saw production 
st agna te last year and the bulk of 
growth was recorded in North 
America and Australia, where costs 
are significantly cheaper. 

In fact, a production increase of 
10 percent in the United States last 
year made analysts expect it to 
soon pass the Soviet Union, 
plagued by mine strikes and pro- 
duction difficulties, as the world’s 
second-largest producer behind 
South Africa. 


The switch in Japan’s focus from 
the United States to Europe, ana- 
lysts say, occurred because Japa- 
nese business leaders recognized 
that they had penetrated as deqply 
into U.S. markets as possible with- 
out provoking serious protectionist 
retaliation. 

In turning toward the European 
_ Community, Japanese firms have 
' cleverly waged an aggressive sales 
and investment strategy, playing 
one member country against an- 
other in cutting favorable deals or 
making investments in depressed 
regions that are grateful for any 
bdp in creating jobs. 

Japan’s recent success in target- 
ing Europe was reflected in new 
statistics showing that while its 
trade surplus with the United 
States has dropped by 20 percent 
over the past year, Japanese ex- 
ports are surging into Europe. 

In May, Japan accumulated a 
surplus of S2.14 billion in trade 
with the Community, surpassing 
that with the United States for the 
second month in a row. 

Individual Community countries 
cannot wield the dub of protec- 
tionism because they have surren- 
dered control over trade policy to 
the EC Commission in Brussels, 
which is engaged in negotiations 
with the Japanese. 

The EC Commission is seeking 
to limit the market share of Japa- 
nese automobiles in Europe to 17 
percent, or about 23 million cars, 
by the end of the decade. The Euro- 
peans are sharply divided, howev- 
er, over how to count Japanese cars 
built inside the Community. 

France and Italy are insisting 
that any trade quota arrangement 
with Japan must count the Toyotas 
and Hon das made in Britain as 
Japanese. London, on the other 
hand, contends they are bona fide 
British products. 


Lobbyists 
Flock to 
Strasbourg 

Agence Fnmce-Prrsse 

STRASBOURG, France — 
The European Pariiameni is 
facing a boom in lobbyists as 
the European Community 
moves toward a unified mar- 
ket. 

In three years, the number 
of lobbyists here has mush- 
roomed from 300 to 3,000, ac- 
cording to the count made by a 
Dutch Socialist member. At- 
man Metten. 

Six weeks ago, he got the 
parliament to order an investi- 
gation into the spectacular 
growth of those who are paid 
to influence the votes of mem- 
bers such as hims elf. A report 
is due by the end of the year. 

Mr. Metten attributes the 
increase in lobbyists to Ihe 
Single European Act of 1987, 
which gave the parliament 
more power to make rules as 
Europe moves toward a single 
market by the end of 1992. 

“Virtually all European leg- 
islation is influenced by indus- 
try, which has even started di- 
rectly initiating some 
projects.'” Mr. Metten said. He 
died the strong efforts by the 
Dutch electronics giant Philips 
NV to influence European 
standards for high-definition 
television. 

Some members admit re- 
ceiving money from industries 
they were elected to regulate. 
Caroline Jackson, a British 
conservative, noted in a report 
on sweeteners that she was a 
consultant for a company m 
that sector. Mr. Metten said. 

Under EC rules, all mem- 
bers must list their occupa- 
tions in a public register, but 
uot all their sources of income. 

One member of the parlia- 
ment, Glyn Ford of the British 
Labor Parly, is campaigning 
to force lobbyists to wear 
badges. 


peeled inflation below 4 percent in 
the second half of 1991. “We don’t 
expect inflation to be aggravated in 
the months ahead.” he said. 

Some in the market are less opti- 
mistic. Fred Loner, market strate- 
gist at Continental Bank, said eco- 
nomic fundamentals do not suggest 
higher bond prices. 

“If anything, fundamental fac- 
tors are slightly stronger than ex- 
pected.” Mr. Lciner said. The mar- 
ket had already incorporated a lot 
of bad news. However, “for the 
next week, 1 am inclined to be a 
seller on rallies.” he said. 

The yield range of 8.45 to 830 
percent, which Had been support 
for the long bond as the price edged 
down, could now turn into a resis- 
tance level of sorts. “We should run 
into resistance fairly soon." he said, 
adding this would be partly due to 
the Tear of inflation. 

But some economists still believe 
the market's extraordinarily nega- 
tive reaction was overdone. 

“I think people are realizing they 
got too bearish too soon.” said 
Christopher Rupkey. economist at 
Mitsubishi Bank Ltd. He said this 
was evident in the short end of the 
market, where the yield of two-year 
notes rose as high as 7.IS percent 
on Thursday. (Reuters. NYT) 
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Maturity Bkf Ask YMfl vieM 
314553 99 wn 9?zi/u 697 699 

154594 99 us 99 3«& 7J37 741 

314596 98 **m 98 Tun 792 795 
1544.98 98*02 98 2002 8.75 8.17 

154541 9B us 98 802 &27 &2R 
154246 107*01 107zvs 846 848 
154890 96 HOi 96 ws 846 848 

Sourer; swornon me. 


UJS. Confnor Rat— 

June 14 
731% 

540% 


Tax Enmrt Boa* 
Bart Boyer U-tad i 

||iihu aoj— O af Ea4| 

Paooa to e* 7 -Pot At 


■X 5.17% 

FHLBmnK 944% 
■Sower Hew York Times Service. 
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BONDS: t/.S. RecoverySigns Spur Interest Rate Fears IRAN: A New Economic Course 

(Continued from first finance page) 


(Continued front first finance page) 

valuation basis of the U3. equity 
and bond markets," 

Hans Baer, head of Bank Julius 
Baer in Zurich, allows that “the 
dollar may have some strength left, 
but l peraooaDy am apprehensive. I 
just dooT quite see if* 

Mkhad Cowan of Moigan Stan- 
ley Asset Management in London 
says that “Pm still bullish on the 
dollar, but a lot less aggressive.” 

For Mr. Potts, ail this adds up to 
“two difficult, bumpy month* 35 
financial markets adjust to the 
post-recession environment and in- 
vestors sit back and wait for a 
dearer vision of the shape of the 
recovery.” He is convinced that by 
the fourth quarter an explosive ral- 


ly wifi be under way in bond mar- 
kets as investors realize that inter- 
est rates are not headed higher. 

But for the Eurobond market 
last week, those lean were perva- 
sive, leaving underwriters bolding 
large amounts of unsold paper. 

Bankers said that the problem of 
unsold bonds was aggravated by 
the fad that many of the new issues 
— particularly in U3. and Canadi- 
an dollars — were priced aggres- 
sively on the assumption prices 
would rally and yields would con- 
tinue to decline. 

The most notable offering of the 
week was Eleclridifc de France's 3 
billion French francs of 10-year 
bonds that are interchangeable 
with an existing issue which now 
totals 1 3.8 billion francs. Such large 


ties, natural-gas pipelines, agricul- 
tural equipment, offshore oil- 


issues are favored by instimtional 

invc5t ° IS - a nation that was steeped for years v,w “ ““I 

Half the issue was earmarked for in isolationism bm^finall^S pUtforms, computers and 

1 ^ HmoMiedN And h*if for mncditBceds o nttSe bdft power plants. 

a nwa. m, n e,,™, ^ ^ Revolution of 1979 

According to Deputy finance drove out many entrepreneurs. 

Monster Mcfadi Navab, “there is They took alot of their capital with 
no limitation from our side” on them, abandoning factories and es- 
partidpation by U3. companies in sential businesses that the gpvera- 
this potential bonanza. But as a ment was obliged to takeover wjth- 
practicai matter, c o nfi rming offi- ^ knowing how to run them, 
dal hostility here to the United pfivate investment came to a balL 
Stales and the lade of an official 
American presence ensure that 
most contracts wiD go to European, 

Canadian and Japanese compa- 
nies. 


sale domestically and half for sale 
internationally. In contrast to the 
Treasury’s requirement that for- 
eign underwriters of iu Ecu issues 
be located in Paris, the internation- 
al portion of EdFs issue was Open 
to underwriters not operating in 
France. 

Ibis week, Norway is expected 
to make its maiden offering of Ecu 
bonds. Although not a member of 
the European Community, Norway 
late last year announced that the 
krone would begin shadowing the 
Community’s fixed exchange-rate 
mechanism. Norway is expected to 
issue 1 billion Era of five-year 
notes. 


The amount of work to be dote 
is sraggering. Iran needs roads, hos- 
pitals, t riftYiTntnnnirei fi rm*; f ftcili - 


The eight-year war with Iraq, 
which cost an estimated 55 billion 
to $9 billion a year, drained the 
treasury. The war destroyed attire 
cities and crippled oil installations 
along the GnK Export markets for 
Iranian products dried up. 

A massive earthquake in 1990 
devastated parts of northern Iran. 


Spain to Block 
FemizziBidfor 
Olive Oil Maker 

Compiled by Our Stiff From Dispatches 

MADRID — The Spanish gov- 
ernment said that it had taken mea- 
sures to block a possible takeover 
attempt fay the Italian food group 
Fcmizri Finanriaria SpA of the 
Spanish olive o3 maker H ostia SA 
to ensure the company remains ma- 
jority Spanish-owned. 

Spam’s Ministry of Agriculture 
said that “pertinent measures” had 
been taken to block any takeover 
attempt on Elosua. 

The ministry added that the olive 
OQ business was a “strategic” sector 
in Spain for social and economic 
reasons. 

On Friday Ferruzzi bought 
through its Spanish subsidiary, 
Koipe SA, 249 percent of the 
shares of Elosua jointly held by the 
French bank Paribas and the Bel- 
gian firm fidinam Fiduciaire. 
Koipe, a vegetable oils producer, 
said it was prepared to bid for the 
rest of Elosua ’s stocL 

The transaction cost Koipe 7.02 
billion pesetas ($62 million). 

(AFP. Reuters) 


To our randan in Switzerland 

ft's never been easier to subscribe 
and save. 

Just cor tf ad u* at our Zurich office. 
Phone; (01) 481 7200 
Fm: (01) 481 8288 


WALL STREET REVIEW 


Figures as cA close of trading Friday, Juna 14. 


NYSE Most Actlm 


VOL HW 

PepdCx 1*0969 
RJRNb <<10*794 
MUIMr 04777 
IBM 82600 
AmExp 71171 
OcdPol 74985 
CMlcorD 73249 
TeiMexn 71430 
Oaxa 69414 
CmeAsc 43304 
GnAdolT 61082 
AT&T 54425 
vraiMt 54014 
JohnJn 53890 
Verity 5141B 
Saatdil 512*2 
RdrOg 49374 
G«1 El 48906 
MIN 4B782 
EXXSn 48623 
ForfM 4*152 
Baeino 4*141 
BlockE 5 47311 
Coripq 4475* 
GTE 44871 


31* 

11 

MW 

1031a 

24% 

23V* 

17% 

27te 

43 

1Mb 

4414 

37Vb 

433* 

*7te 

2 % 

1 

35% 

75% 

Bib 

SMt 

3SS 

36H 

30 


NYSE Sates 


Total for week 
Week dm 
Y ear wo 
Two yea rs ag o 
Jon 1 to date 
1990 to date 
1989 to date 


771.938000 


IlfADOO 

15L4KUW 

71.127.0704X90 

1*249400.000 

1 9 .BUnO.IIOO 


NYSEDtartM 


AMEX Host Adhres 


Lust 

own. 

VOL 

Htob 

Law 

Last 

w* 

3H4 

+ tfa 

BAT In 



1114 


w* 


vICntAr 


2V4 

114 


V0W4 

+ li 
—1* 

EcfloBy 

22095 

10U 

894 

23 









+ 11 * 


13977 

24% 

341* 



— Wi 


13902 

20*4 

23% 



“ Vs 

Amdhl 

11340 

14% 

15% 

40% 

43?h 




1584 


9Vh 





114 


«ite 

44% 

+214 


tenn 

8*4 

79* 








41*4 

4314 

+184 





*4% 

asvk 



7430 

3484 

341* 




TelDta 

7147 

32% 

311* 








33% 

35*4 

+21* 


6W7 

1284 


731b 

7514 


Pallets 

4775 



7*4 

/Ik 

— 1* 





57Vj 

SBV, 

+ H 

PWNkDWtOM 

81* 





EtsNkwS 

4048 

flu 





Elen 


XR4 









34 

3414 






WS 

30 

+ 14 

PAusPr 

5164 

9% 

964 


n% - fc 
2 — % 

m -a 

3 —14 

39b + 14 
74 +1 

2BJ4 +3% 
159b — te 
15 — % 

114 + Vi 
784 + 1b 
23% — (b 
12 % 

34% +29% 
3114 —114 
274b — IVi 
12% +94 
3SV, —144 
304+14 
794 +14 
714 + % 
328b 

4M — tb 
9% +ft 


Total tor week 
week ooo 
Year ooo 
Jan 1 to date 
1990 to dote 


Sale* VM. 

51Z7000B 

70.19W0D 

tJflUHO 

UD+6MU900 

i+MJsawo 


This Wfc Last Wk 

Advanced 856 128 Admeed 

Declined 103 list Declined 

Urwtxmoed 310 m UncbmwM 

Total lames 2224 2241 Total Issaes 

New HW» 123 292 

New Lnv** 41 24 New LMra 


TMt WX Last Wk 

303 370 

454 427 

209 179 

NO 974 

41 49 

32 19 
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7TT 


OTC ConsoMated trading for week 

ended Friday , June 14 . 

Se%»l" N*f 

100s High Low Close Ch'vc 


a* 

liu 

i 

33 * 
19* 19% 
31lfr 22 
6% wt 
59ft 50ft 

** 3 fi * 

» A 7A 
% % ft 

!8ft 17ft 17ft 
Oft aft m 
■ft 5ft 9ft 
14ft 13ft lift 
41ft 40 41ft 
8 ft 4 ft fift 
Oft Bft 
10ft 9% 

Bft 


■ ft 

■ ft 
- ft 
• ft 

ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

H CASnn 
. ft CBTs 
ft CBLIMd 
CBLwl 
+ ft CCA 
i ft CCB S 
+ff CCNB 
4 v, C COR 
CEM S 

•ft 5EI... 


FfFflMlc 

PPOLOft 

FFFIM 

FFOEH 

FFdPR 

FFUCIU 

FtPdSB 

FRJUJC 

FRdWV 

FtRnd 

FIFnCrtl 

FlFoCa 

FtFnHd 

FtFIBk 

FHorB 

FIHaw 

FllllCo 

Fstlndl 

FHnlBc 

Fimawo 

FlUrtv 

FlMere 

FiMen 

FMWBc 

FMWA 

FNJGo 

FNDela 

FtNtlPO 

FINYBU 

FNttiSB 

FtOak 

FPwFn 

FISvBk 

FSacC % 


_ , v) .15* 14 
Vi CFSB B c Me 3 
ft CISTch 


49 5ft 4ft 4ft — % 
M 45 39 HU 10* IP, 

m : f § m 

1J3 4 A 14435ft 34ft 34ft— 'i 
JO 45 11217ft 17 17ft + ft 
751 6ft 5ft t 
633 II IOft II 
.15* 14 358 4ft 5ft 6ft 
JBe 3 11211ft II lift— ft 

9303 7ft 6ft 716 + ft 
2010 Oft Oft— ft 
383 Oft 4 4 — M 

Jtt 4J 8330ft 30ft 30ft- M 
.36 35 328 TVS 7 7% 4 % 

M 26 20126% 24ft 25 —1 
42S 1ft 1ft 1 4- 

34 ft ft ft 
80 6ft 5ft 5ft— ft 
13ft 15 + ft 

JO 19 7310ft Oft IOft 

1129715ft 14ft 14ft— ft 

S3 o 2 * I* + * 


26 

3?* —8ft 

CPAC 

6ft Sft— ft CPAC 
16ft 17% + ft CPB 
14\b 17 CPC Rx 

22ft 22ft — ft C5C In d 
17ft 17ft— ft £SP 
lift 14 +IH CTEC 

£ ft + vf CUBnc JO 19 7310ft Oft 10ft 

fft 9 Cabot i 

4ft 4ft — ft Cache 
12ft 13ft 4-1 CACI 

?W — ft I Cadeln 1122 m 2 2ft— ft 

6ft 6ft- ft Cadmus JO 18 260 7ft 6ft 7ft + ft 


FartnF 
wl Forum 
Faster 

—1 FrtliFn J8 4 j 

— ft FramSw 

ft— Fraud 1J2 15 

Bft tft + ft FmkEI 

30ft 25 +2 FrkEPtl 

63 63 —3 FmkFa M 6.1 

4% TO- * Frmcse 

IK ift 4 ft Fromm J8 17 

3 3ft— ft Frttter 

4ft 4ft — ft Fremm 

UK lift FultUB A 2 12 

7 7ft + ft Futlnn M 65 

4ft 4ft Furon 24 1J 

61 63ft— IH 

1W Ift I 

lift 13 + ft ■ 

3ft 3ft G4K .ID J 


lft Ift — 

12ft 13 — ft CalOah s 
17ft + ft COlReP 


4ft — u Caloane 4606 7ft bft 7ft + 1 

SC— ft Cola of 125 13 4427 26 27 — 1 

15ft + ft Cantons .16 J 42816 38 ’A 2214-5 


909 63ft 58ft 59 -2ft 
1132 2ft 2 2ft— ft 


93922ft 30* 21 — 1„ 
608 5ft 3ft 4ft + ft 
1 19ft 19ft 19ft +lft 
4686 7ft 686 7ft + ft 
44 27 26 27 — ft 


2ft ft Col Ota 

SI Gal Fuel 

2bft + ft I CoJMD 

wfi + ftl ColMIc 
8ft— ft 
9ft + ft 
4ft- ft 
18 

15ft + V 
17ft 

6ft- * 

9ft 4 * 

3ft- X 
13ft +1 
5ft 



399 2 1ft 1ft 

169114ft 13M 13ft— ft 
JO 4J 330 HlV!i Oft Oft— 1 
152 2ft 2ft 2ft — ft 
16ft 17ft + ft 
. 14012ft 11 Tift 

IJO 6J 12730 Z7 28ft— ft 

J7e2SJ 241 lft lft lft 

125113ft lift 12ft 
15864 Aft 5ft 6 + ft 

768811 18ft 10ft— ft 
2690 9 8 8ft — ft 

731 12 10ft lift + ft 
J6« 3 171 55ft 51ft 55ft « 

115 Oft 0 Oft 

403 1 1 — 


5ft— ft CCBT IJO 45 34224ft 21 22—2 

23 ft + ft CodAsc 616 ft ft Oil 4 ft 

37ft + ft CobSw JOe 13 4822ft 21ft lift— ft 

Ift + CaptIBC 15 4ft 4ft 4ft— ft 


— Ml IXIlTCh 
4* CellTCWf 
+ ft CollCm 
I Cafa-ln 
Celtrx 


7 + ft CopTri 

4ft CrdnID S 
3 + ft CordFn 

21ft— ift CofeGp 
12ft- V!i CreGwt 
33ft— 1 CarlCm 

lft— ft Carmlk 
1ft— ft CoroFn 
Carlnatn 

1ft— ft Carver 
23ft + ft Cased* 

fc* 85Sf 

13ft— ft CostlEn 
2ft 4- k cam 
41 4- ft 

12 %-% 

5* 

if* 4- ft 
18 4 ft 

ft— I Celtrx 
Oft Oft— ft Cenears 
15 15 —1ft 

3ft 3ft- ft 
12 13ft 4 ft 
lift lift — ft 
12ft 12ft 
IS 16ft 4 ft 
wt ini 4ift 


3ft 3ft 4 ft 
2 2 4ft 

33ft 34ft— ft 
7ft 7ft 4 ft 
1ft 1ft— Hi 
13 13 —Ift 

41ft 

lift 4 ft 
0ft Oft— ft 

?SSS:S 

»% x*— l* OinwPr 
15K 15ft— ft ChncCP 
4ft 4ft— ft Chon In 
Tft lft 4 ft OtrmSh 
18ft 18ft— ft Chi FSB 


IS AS ift ift — ft 
3U A 11325ft 23ft 25ft 42 
J* 2 763041ft 38ft Aft 43 
JO 35 6 Bft 8 8ft— ft 

334 7 6ft 6ft 
36 3ft 3ft 3ft— ft 
Jle 3J 53416ft 16 16 — ft 

87116ft 14ft 15ft— Ift 
JO 44 17 Oft 0 0— ft 

80710ft 9ft 10%— ft 
79 3ft 3ft 3>A- ft 
-60a 12 10519ft T9 19 
I 11903 Oft Bft 9ft 41 
.10 .9 178510ft 10ft 10ft 4 ft 

m sft ift 5ft- ft 
JO 11 2 19ft 19ft 19ft — ft 

15 3 I s 

97 ft ft 

1270 9ft Bft 9ft 4 ft 
1324 Ift Ift lft- ft 
100 ft ft — ft 



1415630ft 28ft 29ft— ft 
58314ft 13ft 13ft— ft 
176 9ft 8ft Bft— ft 
13 lint 9ft left 4ift 
t 114 7ft 6ft 6ft— ft 
198 6ft 5ft 6ft 4 ft 
874 3ft 3ft 3ft 
• 574916ft U 15 —lft 
2317536 32ft 35ft 43ft 
JO 3J 160025ft 3 tft 24ft— 1 

366 3ft 2ft 2ft— ft 
166 42 109540ft 39VJ 48ft 4 ft 
65 1ft ft 1 - ft 
JS 6.1 6S 12ft 12 12ft 4 ft 
44 33 6211* lift lift 

J3 18 2815ft 5ft 5ft 4 ft 
186911ft Wft 11 — ft 
2544 lft ft 1 

10 ** 272* Sft 2ft h=K 

180715ft 14ft 14ft— 1 
63 4ft 4ft 4ft— ft 
90 2ft 2ft 2ft— ft 
247 Wft 14 14» 4 ft 

1613916ft Wft 14ft— lft 
35 9ft Oft fft 4ft 
124 4ft 4ft 4ft 
20 ft ft ft 
344 3ft 3ft 3ft— ft 
.12 51977922ft 21ft 22ft 

JO 42 2514ft Wft Wft 


,SiS5if 


« 7 — ft ChlOnF M 13 106110ft 17ft 18ft— ft 
7ft— ft Chattm M 1J 5 30ft 39ft 39ft 4 ft 

34 a-usi n.l>Tr* 276 3ft 3ft 3ft 4 K 


36 43ft I ChkTch 

28ft 28ft— lft ChfcPf 

2ft 2ft 1 Own DM 
2* 3 4 ft 

30* 33ft 41ft 

9 9*— ft OimFIn IJH 3J 

56 58* 42% Chmpwr 

8ln Bft Chermce 

8* 9 OmUtl J6 6J 

10ft 10ft— ft Oiestrv J28 3J 


10ft 10ft— ft Oiestrv 
ion lift I aiDock 

4K 4ft J ChWWM 

7* 7ft— ft 
lft lft— ft 
2ft 2ft— ft 
77* 28ft 4* 

16ft— K 
15 —I 
5ft— ft 
lift— ft 

lft— K I CJrwvuc 

3ft— k amass 
3ft— ft dorico 


276 3ft 3n 3ft 4 ft 
2022 9 8 B — ft 

6807 Ift 7ft 7* 4 ft 
773 5ft ift 4*— ft 
55425ft 23ft lift 4 ft 
OimFIn 1JM 3J 3832* 30ft 31ft 41 
1461 6* 4ft ift— ft 
3234 6ft 6 6ft 
74 7ft 6* 7 — ft 
J6 6J 9313 lift 13 41ft 
Oiestrv J8 3J 25 Bft Bft Bft— T 
Jle U 894 14ft 13ft Wft 4 ft 
728 Ift 1* 1* 

71 ft ft ft 
199415ft 14* 15ft 4 * 
3910 9ft 8* fft 4 * 
1244758ft 51ft 57% +5ft 
200 8ft 7* 7*— ft 
16911* I Bft 10ft— <ft 
781 ft ft ft 
ClimFn 272 25 838110 Wfl WJft— * 
ClnMJc 172 lft ft ft— ft 

□mass 97350 46 47ft— lft 

■20* 6,7 639 3 2*3 4ft 

99 2ft 2* 2ft 
Online 1.14a 9J 5812ft lift 12ft 4 ft 
38517ft 16* 16ft — * 
412 2* lft lft— ft 
8641 18ft 16* 18ft 42ft 
. _ 2104735 32 34 41K 


5* 4 ft ardFA 
9* 4 * Online 1.14a 9J 
8 41 Clrean 

2 4 ft ClrcSV 

35ft —lft Cirrus 


97350 
JOS 6J 639 3 


10ft 4 ft ClzBCP 1JB 65 221 16* 15ft 16ft 


13ft 41. ClzBkg 
7ft 4 fc Ctllnci 
1* CtzUtA 

4ft CizUtB 

7ft— ft CHnlns 
60* 42* CIVHkt 
2*— ft aivRSO 
Tft — * CIvItQc 
11 4ft Clarcor 
2ft- ft 
lift 

4 —ft CIIIDr 


1J2 45 18928ft 27ft 27*— ft 

120 4 Ift 4 
t 121427ft 26 26* 4 ft 

I 90327ft 25ft 27ft 41 

„ .. 6622 8* 7 7ft— 3 

- u S ,5 ft ,4 K 'K 

_ I 63 9ft 0 0— ft 

54 10 753 28* 27* 3S»— * 
6A5I3* 12* 13 
32 2* 2ft 2ft 

194 9* 9 9* 4 * 


QlnDt 
amtcs 
Claifi 

I CaOpBk 
CaCaM 
CoCawt 
CocaBH 

ou « m •»*,— n 

335 5ft 4* 5 - ft 
J0a U 32128 27 27V.— * 

1764 16ft 15ft 16ft 4 ft 
2 IS* 15* 15* 4 ft 
492211ft 9* 11 4-lft 

21 ift 4M 4ft— ft 
632940ft 35ft 39 — ft 

JO 45 72 8ft 7* Sft 4 * 

40 4* 4 4*- ft 

77 3ft 3* 3ft 

72 17 110 15ft lift 15ft 4 ft CotoeBd 

JS 55 7815 Wft IS 4ft CBcaaA 

J0T6J 714 8* 7ft 8*4* Col CoS 

JB 2J 196 Ift 2* Sft CIn Gas 

202 1* lft lft- ft Coin Go 

565014* 14* lift- * 

Bill* lift lift I amra 
-68a 11 6822ft 21 22 — * ColFst 

4B 1* Ift 1* I Cal Kan 
3421 Sft At 4ft— ft 

J6 J 11893 lift 9* 10ft 4* 

„ .. 22010ft 9* IBft 41* Comesf 

JO 1J 723* 22* 22* — * Cmc Sp 

210ft 10ft IOft— ft Comcsa 

J7 J 22034ft 34* 35ft— 1* Ondiw 

.15 10 11 Sft 5 5 — * Cirndlal 

JO 44 355618ft 17* 18ft 


6 — ft CIIDr of 2J1 105 1651 22ft 21ft 22 41* 

4* 1 QlnDt 311 2ft 2ft 2ft 4 ft 


311 2ft 2ft 2ft 4 ft 

18 2 1* 1*— ft 

9128 5* 4ft Sft 4 ft 

236 2ft 1* 2ft 4 ft 

2014 2> 2ft 2ft— K 

25 ft ft 4 


532 3* 2ft 2ft— ft 
247 Oft 8* 9 4ft 
90 3* 3* 34k 4 ft 

43550 48 49* — 1 

, 88515ft 14* 14*— H 

1 97 4U JU 3*— ft 

58515 lift 14* + ft 
90 6ft Sft 6* 

254 1* lft Itt— ft 
t _ 1022230% 25* 26 —3% 

M 3A 814 12ft (I* II*— ft 
3358 19ft 17 18* 41* 

CBcodA At 6J 113010ft ■* 0*—* 

cm On .72 2.1 «J734ft 33 33*— ft 

ClnGai 1 Ml Ja 15724* 23* 34ft „ 

Cohl Go J0 341 16213* 13ft 13ft— K 

.16 5 80318ft 17* 17ft— ft 

2207 2 1* I* _ 

104 7* 6* 7 — * 

, 6005 15U 14 IS* 4 ft 

Comalr JO 20 347021 10ft 19*— I 
608 5 4* 4*— ft 

.14 J 1368516ft 15* 15* - * 
■W 1J 12749 IS 14* 14*— ft 
8212 II II* 4 * 
855 4* 3ft 3V— ft 

CmceBe ,10b 14} 4711 10* 10ft 4 ft 


_ — — ... .... ... . CmceBe ,10b 14) 4711 10* 10ft 4 ft 

050 85 142254ft 53* S3*- * GomBc J5b 5J9 104 9ft 8* 9 - ft 
37 4J 523ft 23 a — ft j Gmftepl 7JRJ 9J 42 15ft 14 lift 4 ft 
CmBah -74 27 314 28H. 28ft 28ft— V4 


13 — K Cm CIA a 

1 OnOrB 


J8 48 110 10 10 +1 

48013K 13 13 — ft 

J8 9J Z3S Oft 9 9ft 
1JB 85 2183 IS* 14* 15 —1 

52 3.8} 2524 6* 6 Bft 4 ft 

J4 21 1022 20* 21* 4 * 

I 52 6 5ft 6 4 * CmCWNC 

I 2 5ft 5ft 5ft ComSv 

SB 1* 1* 1* 4 * ComTm 

320 8 7 7 —* Cutty Be JO 24 

1588 W h — CmfyBS J6 64) 

53 3J 93916ft 15% 15*—* CmtvBn 

3W 5* 5* 5*— * ComHIt 
80 * * *— ft Cmrntet 

33815* U* 15* 4 * CmprsL. 

46010 9* 7*—* Cmptrs 

56 1J 141329* 27ft 28*— I CmoOt 

236 S * *— h Cmaem 

743 * ft — — 

m * S - 

Jle 157 236 3* 3* 3* 

404 ift ift 4 ft — * 

258 1* 1 lft 


t = 
ks a_ fc 


246030* 17* 18ft 4 * 
280619ft 17* 17*— * 
20 Bft 8* Bft— ft 

139 5* ift 5 4 ft 

52 54 4416ft 15ft 15*— ft 

t 130 9ft 8* 8ft- ft 
28 26 22811* ID* 10* 

■» 24 26 7ft 7 7* 4ft 

Ji 641 23 12* II* 12* +1„ 

a 4 3* 4 4 % ; 

105825* » 25ft 4 * I 
375 IB 16ft 18 4 * 
1853618ft 16* 18* 4 % 
3663 6ft 6* 6ft 4 ft 

1663 8* 6ft lft 41ft 

..,.607 3 2* 3 4ft 

■14 >J 35 9* 8* 8*— 1 

16211 10 10* 4 ft 


258 1* 1 lft 

901 2% lft 2 — ft CmttPr 

696 9 8* 814— * Comsftr 

13032 26 33 —3 CmstRs 

1J0O ZJ 7438ft 37ft 37* 4 * CcoCam 

JO 34 176219* 17ft 18ft -lft ConeCC 

357117* Wft 16*—* Cn cents 

oarorl lS9 ft * 4 Condor 

BEAvlon 560915* 12* 13*— J* CanfTe 

BemOt JA 1J 4392* 21* 2Z*— 1* Canmed 

Baebas J7e « 348 9 8* lft 4 U Cennwt 1 JO 8J 

Beirut* 94 3* 3* 3ft— * 

vlBetws 36 ft * ft 

Bound 135 if ft ft— 

Healer 38021 19ft 20*— * Cnstam J4a 1J 

Benhon 15 l* lft 1* 4 ft CntHBe 

Bark levs J2 lj 67730* 2B* 30ft 41 Consul 
BerkGs 148 7.9 359 U 13 13* 4 * CansFn ,W U 
BettHBc J2 3J 6 9* 9* 9*— 1 CnsFnpl JJ 11 j 


a 3ft 3ft 3* + ft 

a » ^ 

68420 19* 19* 4 ft 
464 2 |* lft— ft 
1447 6* 6* «* 

624 4 J* Sft 
82711ft 17ft TTft 
180 2ft 2 2 4 

3330 6ft 5ft 5* + E 

Corww 1J0 8J _^20^ If* 1W6- ft 
Conglm 322919* 18 18*— ft 

£*?&* 1 - 21 M 1828 A 39 39*— 1* 


« 4ft % Iktt 

isiS® *«ft ^ft- ft 

3565 ft U *— ft 
a At 3ft ift 4 ft 
A Bft 7ft 7ft 


Lbs \Jt u 326856* 52* 9 -3* ConWoi 1,10 74 61216* 1 


.rae 9 1769 W* 13ft 13% 4 ft Conner 

601 ft « — CfJMed 

J6e J 993 Wft 15ft 15ft 4 * CttMJO 
760 5ft 4% Sft 4 * CfrIRs 

974 7* ift 7ft 4 * CnvSoJ 

16714 28* 27 28ft 4 ft Cookers 


94621* 19* 19*— lft 
567624* »ft 22*— t* 
A 5 S. 5-6 
177 Ift ifta 1\ „ 

361 lft lft lft— ft 
77014ft 13ft 14 + ft 


34* 35* 4 * GBC Be 
2U 2ft GNI 
4* 4*— % GNW» 
14* 15* 4 % G-Jll 
25ft 25ft— * GVM«J 
lft lft — ft owe 
18ft IBft-ft GZA 
36* 37 —ft Gotleo 

3 ] GandltB 

lift lift 41* Gander 
27ft 27*— % Gamas 
23* 25ft 

■U 8* 4 ft GhoBep 
7 7* GtwyCm 

13 13* 4 * GcjMYRt 

a 28ft—* 5 a r"yFn 
17% 19% 42ft Gehl 
9 9*— ft Gencor 

7* 7% 4* GENDX 

9ft 11 41 GenTcti 

SB 

5* 5* GnMoa 
a* 37* 41ft GnPwu 
3ft Sft 4 K Genetln 




■ID J IWUft 13 13ft 4 ft 
.32b 15 232 19* 17* 18 —1* 
260 5% 5 5 

300 1.1 77 18ft 17* 18* — * 

809 Sft 4 4*— % 

473 2ft 1* 1%— ft , 

MM 6J 264 15ft lift 15% 4 * 
145 6 5ft 5* 

T010 6* 6* A*— ft 

2S 3ft Sft 3% 4 ft 
119 8 7V!i Tft- ft 
2665 5* s Sft— * 
1871 8 7ft 7*—* 
JO 6J 39 9ft 9 9*— ft 

2099 2ft 2% 2ft 4 ft , 
68 9 8* 8ft— * 

971 4 2% Sft— ft 

.16c 2J 2278 7ft 6ft 6* — ft 
44 2* 2 2ft 4 ft 
450 it* 17* 17*- ft , 
2022 Tft Oft Oft 
J2 IJ 918 16* 18 4 ft 

391 10 8 H 41 


7ft Tft- ft 
3 Sft— * 
7ft 7*— * 
9*— ft 



7ft 7ft 

’ff ^ 

13ft M* 
J» 5* 
13ft T3ft 
I* lft 
lift 14* 
7% 7ft 

™ ft 
1* 


GnBnd J2 IJ 918 16* 18 4ft 

GnCrn 391 10 B H 41 

GnMoa ift J 45 Sft 4* 4%— * 
Git Para JA 9.1 1224 2% 2% Bfc- % 
Genetln 4592** 33 33ft— 2 


IdmdNI 1J2 4J 
1own5o 2J0 5J 
Iroauol Ml S3 
I sen JO IJ 
isle 

isomdx 

I srim 

IffiocBc 

ItoYokd Jtm A 


4* 4*— ft Genetlpf4J» 7J 107939* 55ft 57 


17ft 19* 41* Genlcrn 
TO* 12 — * Gertyte 
4% 5ft 4 ft iGensla 

17 17 —1 Gentox 

5* 5ft- * Genus 
32ft 32* 4 * Genzvm 
3% 3ft— % Gonzwt 
13ft 13% 4 ft Geaavn 
13ft 15 Goonox 

9 9 4 * Gereobt 

Wft Wft 4 * GarlMs 
11 11—45 GrmSv 

7ft 7* ^ Gertty 

lft 2ft 4 % GtBava 
lft ln» — Ik GttnnG 
lift 12* 4 * GMUw 
lift lift— 1 GkMTr 

13 14K 4 ft GlIbtA 

ft 1 4ft GbhBIS 
4* 5 GlcrBc 

29* 29** ft Gtamls 
8* Bft GJendle 

m 3* 4 ft Glenex 
ft * Gtvcomd 

32 32* 4 * GptffiSr 


56 2ft lft 2U 4 ft 
1671 7ft 6* 7* 
1437922ft 20* 21 4ft 
555 8* 7* 7ft— % 
3892 4* 3* 4 — * 
795934ft 32* 32% 4 ft 
37130% 19 20*41* 

M 17 nnir* toft ioft— i 

276513* I]* 12ft— % 
473 14* 13* 14* 4 * 
451 2% 2ft 2* 4 * 
JDe IJ 1069 lift 14 Tift 4 ft 
1434 6ft 5J 5*4% 

J6 IJ 33a 28* 27% 28* t * 
.16 J7 20874 74* 20% 21ft— 2* 
3 8* I* 8* 4 ft 
73 13 92721ft 21 71ft 4 K 
434 Oft 8* 8%— * 

36a 18 44 10* 9ft 9ft 

e 2669 3* 3 3ft 

JD 43 34 4* 4* 4* 4 ft 

in lft 1% lft 4 % 


in ift i% ift 


GWCoir 154 122 


24* 75 GWCorr 

X 32 41* GolOEn 

48* 49ft— * GldPaul 
Jk ft 4 GaodGvs 
5* 5* Gooamk 

5* 5* 4 * Goody 
18 18*— 1 GouidP 


JO 52 316 8* 
54 j 92 Bft 


ZOO 7A 135 W* 
JOB ZJ 634 8* 


1055 ft 
56 13 226 8* 


8* 4 * Green JO 2J 
6% I GmwFn JB 4J 


8 — ft GrawPh 
4* 4 * GrndSu JO 6J 
18ft— 1* GrHTeti 
15ft— % Grist 

_ — Grasmn 

7*— K Grdwtr 
4ft — ft Gntuiti 
lft— lk GrubER J6ol5J 
1* Guests 
6* Glfmrk 

23ft 44 GuliLb 


5* 5* Goodmk 
5* 5* 4 * Goody 
_ It II*— 1 GouidP JO 14 

I , Gradca 
1 I GrtJVIy 

: S 1 GrnteC JO 7 

151 6* 6* 6*—* GrontSt JO 47 
U7e 79 36420ft 19% T9% 4 * GmtTn 

392131* at* » —2* Grab In or U 
m 7 6ft 6ft GrahSc 
54 2ft 2 2ft— ft GACm J2o 1.1 

496 * • GtARc • ■ - 

52 5J 284 ?ft 9 9*4* GrlBov JO 55 

74*29 34 36% — 2ft GClryB 

97019ft 17ft 19ft Gt Foils JO 6J 

Mo 6J 12814* U* 13% — * GtUcBc JOb 69 

U4b 5J 625ft 25 25ft 41 GtUwt 

144 5% 4% 4%— ft GISOBC J6e 12 

ZOO 7J 135 a* 25* 36* 4 * «NY5v 
JOe 2J 6348* 7* 8*4* Green JO 19 

4 6ft 6* 6* GmwFn JB 45 

429 Bft I 8 — ft GrawPb 
118 4* 4 4* 4 * GrndSu JO 6J 

190819* 18 18ft — 1* GrifTeti 

54915* 15. 15ft— ft Grist 

*55? * m _ — ■ Grosmn 

96 7J 226 8* 7 7*- K Grdwtr 

518 4% 4* 4lk — h Group I 

90 IVk % lft— 1k GrubER J6ol5J 

456 1% 1% 1% GucstS 

IDOelia 1 6* 6* 6* Glfmrk 

56 ZJ 225Sft 19ft 23ft 44 GuliLb 

isim 9% 7* 7*— 1% Gwkmet JOe u 
225 2 2 2 — ft - 

544716* lift 15* 41* | 

3096 8 7* 7%— ft ■ 

JOB S an 21* 20* 2114— ft 
-32 5.1 5410* B% 10* 41ft 
267 Ik ft * 

48S 9 8 9 4ft 

2815ft 15ft 15ft 
273 6 5* 5% 

.10 39 « 3% 3% 3%— ft 

76042* Aft 42ft— 7 
71411* lift lift— % 

884731 17* lift —2% 

428 4 3ft 3ft — ft 
.18 1 J a 10ft 9* 10ft 4 % 

J9e A M 15* 14% 15* 

J7e 24 4415ft 15 15ft 4 ft 

Jle 15 55 5% 5ft Sft— ft 

346 W 17ft 13%—% 

378945 41* 42ft— 2* 

789 4% 3% 3* — % 

2445 8% 7% Ift— Ml 

269116ft 14* 15ft- ft 
4506 2% 1% 2% 4 % 

1.04b 64 173 Wft 16 Wft— ft 
31371ft a 30 —1* 

.10e 25 104 4 Ift 4 

300 Tft 2% 2% 4 K 

140 2 1% 2 4 ft 

.13 13 1376 Oft 8ft 9 4 ft 
65 1% 1% Ift— % 

a % % % 4 ft 

B0714ft 14* 16 — ft 
166 5 4* 4ft— ft 

3212* 11* II* 4 ft 
6192 4% 3ft 3ft— ft 
481613 12 12* 4 ft 

662510 8% 9% 4% 

IJ8 45 3j »38ft 27jA aftjFIft 

JO 4J 207 4% ift 4ft 4 % 

JOB 15 664931ft 29* 31 — % 

22 9 8 8 — ft 

Erl Vlntl t 310 7% 7% 7% 4 ft 
Eeccddo 30 3* 7* 2* 

C— r 312 1* 1*— ft 

EsxCIV 1J0 65 10037 21 21ft 4 ft 

EvnSut 50430 18* 18*-* 

Evans 7 2 2 2 

Everax 5599 4% 4% 4»- * 

Evrara 31 43 1WJ5* 14* lfft 


13* 14 — ft 

r s% 

7* 4 % 

23 aft 4 * 
9* Wft— % 


681926% 73 34* 4 * 

• 34710% 9* Wft— Ml 

1915* 15ft 15* 

0J 301724% 23ft 23%— ft 
127 3ft a 3 — ft 
270711* 9* Wft— * 
J 131430* 29* 30ft 4 ft 
47 67 4* 4ft 4* 


JO 60 5810 10 10 

JObJO 96BT4JJ 13* 13*-* 

JO 29 16321.. 20 33 


6jj» 4 * 

iafs 

3 — * 


JB 45 99 6ft 6* 6ft— ft 

3466 9* Oft Oft — ft 

JO 62 123 9* 9ft 9%— ft 

31 7ft 6ft 7ft 4 * 

2108 Bft 7ft Tft 4 * 

3933 3ft 3ft 3ft— ft 

68221 19* 71 4 * 

4473 21* 21*— ft 

J6ol55 49 3 ift 4* — ft 

1463 8% 7 Bft — ft 
8919ft 18ft 1B%— ft 

1047 2% lft Tft— ft 

JOe IJ 312* 17* 12* 4 ft 


ft 
ft 
* 
IVk 

. — ft 
ift s* 

19ft 22* 43ft 
17* U* 4 ft 

1* lft- K 

31ft 32 - ft 
ft ft 4 ft 
11 * 11 * 

TO TO-% 

5% & + tk 
33* 35 

47ft Aft— ft 
IK Oft 41 
14 14 — * 

9* 10* 41K 
20*4% 
lift 41% 
4* 

12<ft— ft 


UK Wft 41* 
6* 6*— ft 

1% lft— ft 
12ft 13* 

14 W* „ 
1% lft- ft 
18 18 —2 
2% 2ft— ft 
W* Wft— 1* 
8 Bft 
U lift 4 % 


5ft 6 4ft 
ft ft 
TO 5ft— ft 
% ft 
2 TOM 4ft 
ift 5 — U 

Oft Oft— lft 
10% 10ft- % 

27* 28* 4 ft 
mi 22* 41* 
12ft 12ft—* 


133026ft 22* 23*— 2k 

61 U 11* 11* 

351614* 12ft 14 419 

2613 UK 13 4 0 

257 1% lft 1* 

77 9 Ift f 4 9 

18 8% 8* 8*— 1 

514" fft 8% 9 — V 

M SO 1611 Oft 8% 8%— V 

» 99011ft 9* 9*— 9 

M J 7607 9% B* 9ft 4 k 
.10 7 384714ft 17* 13% —1H 

SO LI 113444* 43ft 43ft— Id 
149 19k 1% lft 4 K 
ase21.1 671 1%-" Tft -lft - - 
157410ft 9% 9*—* 

73 ta 72440 39 39*— V 

JO 49 230510 9ft 10 4* 

12913ft 12ft 13*— Id 

WJ 4 3% 4 4 M 

24 2* 2ft 2%— M 

.1* 2J 198 ift 5* 6* 4 V. 
A4 43 114314 13 13% 4 * 

J6e 9Jt 1602 3% 3% 3ft 

I«B 4 3% 4 4 M 

IJOO 4 JS 6522Zft 21* 22% 4 H 
UM 63 5425 33 24*— M 


93 .1 

JS .1 

10 

2 

1073 

JO 1IJ 30 
JO 66 56 

7943 

J8 U 99 
S3 

■Ola .1 325 
J4 73 3183: 
JM J 439 
J6 U 728 
JS 52 140 
-88 51 39 



* 

t 

31 42* 

9 — ft 

3«k=$l 

’3ft 4* 


NACRo JO J 599939 35* 37ft— Ift 

NB5C -O 3.1 14 14 U 14 4 K 

NEC J2t J 9751ft 49% SUi 4% 

NESH 550 ft K ft 4 K 

NFS 41 3ft 3ft 3ft 

NHOStr 39 Sft 4% 5 —ft 

NS Bat Me A 246215 13% 15*— IK 

NSC 101 Sft 4* Sft 4 * 

NWGps » 13% 12% 13 4ft 

NVCL 10M 6% 5ft 5%— ft 

NYMAGC JO 15 92027 36 26% — % 

Nonoml 7 % * % 4 ft 


NOPCO 

NostiF JBo 35 
Notec 

NBkWV JB 45 
NBAIsk 50 IJ 
NtCapIt 
NCtvB t 
NtCBC .92 12 


7 % * 

340 3* 3 

JBO 35 66919ft 19 
1JBS ift 4 


19* 4 * 
4ft— ft 


55 9% 9% 9% 4 ft 
1332ft 31 31 

13 1 1 1 

2210ft 9* 10 —ft 

9928ft 27* 29ft 4 ft 



* 
ft 
V 
* 
* 
1ft 
% 
ft 
* 

ft 

* 
K 
I* 
2 

ift— % 

18 

to — ru 

14% 4 % 
16ft 
* 4 ft 

25 * a*— 1 

18ft If* 4 ft 
a* 74*— % 
12ft 12% 4 % 
9% 9% 

31ft 33*— I* 
15ft 14 4ft 
17* 17ft— ■* 


11* 13% 41ft 
6ft 7% 4 * 
8* lft 
19* a* 

13* 13ft 
3B -re* 42* 
1% 1%— ft 
f% H —I* 
IS* lift— % 
3% 3H— % 

«» Wfc + 

3% 3fk— ft 
4% 4*-% 
IJ 14% — ft 
2* 2*— K 
4* ift— ft 
1 * 2 


NtComBklJO 73 17820ft lift 19ft— 1 
NtCptr 38 U 1145 Wft U* 14* 4 * 

NDatO J4 121160014 12 13% 4 % 

NfH/VtO 1322 3% 3ft 3% 4 * 

N times 2.11 til J la 5ft 4% 5ft 4 ft 

NLoon C 656 1 % — 

NIMerc .10 13 M2 6* Sft 5*— ft 

NiVUcrn 1300 * * — 

NIPenn 1.16b 11 3838ft 36 37ft 

NflPxa 99724 24ft 36 4ft 

NtSanfl .11 U U 1 8 8 

NM5av IJO 13 6923 27* 23*— * 

NSeelns ij» Co ii*. w. m —ft 

jSMnjj-:y:_^.3t&7-J5ft .17—4 ft 

w ,47 sst i* kT^r 

NtrSun Jib 13 22514* 13ft 14* 

NOVPGos 23333* 31ft lift— ft 

Navlor 144 ift 3% 4 


as** 

-63 23 482821 


Bft 
Sft 
0* 

5% 

IS* 
ft 
T% 

4% 

1% lIPe 
1% >fc 

17ft 
3* 
2% 
6* 

ft 

4* 
13ft 
e% 
% 

4% 4% 
38* 3fft 
22 

2% 
fft 
«% 

917 


* “aSPVtTt + S 

.12 27 777 5ft 5* S%— M 

2938 15ft U* lift 4 U 
560 35 155 17* 15ft W — K 
1637829 Tift 77ft 4 W 
10777 17ft 15ft 15ft —IV 
22 7* 1* 2* 4 V. 

43 3* 3* 3* — Vi 

1561 9 8% 8* — W 


S3S ,47 jS£ I* 

NtrSun Jib 13 22514* 13ft 14* 

NOVPGOS 23333* 31ft lift— ft 

NeHcnr 576620 ft iff » — ft I 

K, EK'U'h.z* 

MtwkSV 1U1713* 12* 13*- ft 

NtwkEI 7 3* 3* 3* 

Neuron „ 333 5% 4% 4%— % 

Neutrp JO LJ 134216* 16 left— % 
N BrunS 105 5% Sft 5ft— * 

NE Bus JO 45 37218* 17* 17* 
NHmpTII .12 25 247 ift Sft 4* 4 * 


JaV4 ^ V B . 

.10 5 ^291 22ft 20* 21 -I* TJMed 

1902 6% 6% 40k TBC 

3ffl 7K 6% J 4 % rCA 

t 1111 W 11 41 TC1IM 

46611* H* 10*—* rcLii 

880 9* 8* fft— ft TJmtt 

JO 45 M 8* 7* 8* tpi Er> 

306 Wft Oft 13*— K TSlo> 

105315% 14% I** — ft T5 I 

l«2S*-fi~ 14*-* TSft 

34e 93 77 7% 7% 7ft—* TVxaid 

JTe 55 881 8* Bft Bft— ft TVvHW 

7212 W* 11 T«eC? 

17112 lift II* Tahnai 

1726 7% 7 7%-ft iSSSn 

22712* lift 12 — * TandBA 

1XW* 16* 16% 4% TcbOtu 

T + % & 

A* ^ C-* Jsr 


4 

K— % 
11 41 

17 - ft 
30*— * 
9*— S 
71* — % 
13% 4 % 
4K — * 
* ift 4 ft 

"am* 

30% 33% —3% 
T% ?% 4 ft 

»S! it*- ff 

8% 8* 4 ft 

4 . 4 —1* 

27 a — i % 

Uft W -Sft 

w* Uft 4 ft 
S* ift 
32ft 30 49* 

lift 13% 4 ft 
IT 17ft— * 
It It 

Mik n* + « 
8K ■%— Ift 

n* w 

39 43* 41% 

lft l%4 \ 
22 21 21 ft - % 

35* 31 M 4 ft 
4ft 3% Mfc— % 
Wft 14* W 4>1 
Mk Sft 3% 

34* 31* 34Vk 41% 
27* TTft TTft— * 
Tft 6* 7 

3ft 9 ft Ift— ft 
15* 14* 14*— * 
5* ift S* 41ft 


1400612* 47ft 47% —1ft 
248315ft Uft IS* 

J* Lt 3314 Uft lift U 4 H 
91 5 ift 4ft—* 

Iff-* 

3S7S 5* 4% TO— * 
22912ft 11 lift— ft 


32 1% 1% 
•* ?ft 3* 


;=ffu^r 


9 7ft 4ft ift— ft 

JO 4J 9907 Bft 6% 6* — lft 

, 23 2ft 1% 1* — % 

1 2992 Wft 13ft 13* 4 ft 

625 4 3ft 3ft 

2729ft 26 29ft 41ft 
131 5ft 4% 4% 

93413 10* lift— 1% 

24 U 13 7ft 7* 7*— * 

639 ft 4 

.10 J 12 40 39% 40 4 * 

71 3ft 3 3 — * 

— ... Aft— 1 

29 

71ft — 1 


639 ft 4 

.10 J 12 40 39% 40 4 * 

71 3ft 

112 7ft Ml 61— i 
2830V» 73 39 

1809 22* 21ft 71ft— 1 
M IJ 38428ft 27ft 27% — % 
4512 14 12* 13* 4 ft 

Jib 22 121 29* 28ft 29% 4 * 

JM 35 H 29 28 25 41 

J4 25 1017ft 17ft 17ft 

255 ift 3* 3%— ft 
JO 35 2502 9ft 8% 9 — ft 

1 3ft Sft 3ft 
24 15 60 25ft 24ft MU— 1 

230 lft lft lft— ft 
52 7% TO 7ft + ft. 
R LI 5 Oft Oft Oft— * 
58 35 14510ft 9K 9% 

56 3J 6 9* 9* 9*— ft 
115 8 7* 7*— ft 

J9r \J n TO ift TO 4 ft I 
UDO 5J 4518ft Wft 18 41*! 

99 5 237531ft 28ft 29%— 1% 

■BSe 51346510% 9* 10ft + ft 
890 22* 21 72 

384 9 7* 7% — % 

364941ft 35ft A +5 ! 


767814* 
40417* 
86629* 
2329 Sft 
94 32 

56 5 15612* 

.16 151425012ft 


14* +lft 
15*— 1ft 
39* 4 K 
Sft 4 ft 
31ft— * 
12ft + ft 
12ft + % 


6 6* 6* 6*— K 

SD7J7* 3SK Sift— 1* 
_ 310* 10* 10* — ft 


39787 IS* 15% 17 —I* 

1386819* 13ft W —3ft 
44417ft 14 17 + ft 

65 8* Oft Bft 
1053 a a* 27* 4 ft 


F8JW 55 25 8712* UK 12ft +1* 

FM Nat 520 47 2X11* 10ft 11 

CHAT <M 40 3424ft 23 M 4ft 

40 5* 5Vk 5* + K 

309 1* lft lft— ft 

FHPs 7073 a 20* a 42 

147 71* 16 21ft 4-4* 
36 (Mfa 6%i fiTffcj 

FNBRo J2r 25 878 11* 9% ID* —1 

FNWl 56 2J SAW* 13ft 14 —ft 

cnopr 6811ft 10ft 11 4ft 

. 45 4 3U 3ft — ft 

Fabric .16 5 151220ft 18ft 19* 4 % 

462 25ft 23ft 24 —1* 

21 9 9 9 4ft 

5 TA 7* 7ft 


94013 II* 
1051 fft Bft 
133 Bft Tft 
J6 55 7*1 13* lj 

2695 % \ 


II * 12 ft — % 
Bft fft— ft 


^K-’jk 
33 — ft 


FRPPr 
FSI Inf 

Fabric .16 5 1512 X* 18 

FotlGrp , , 

Faiiisc .10 1.1 

FerirFst 
FoicOl! 

FalePY t 
FanBc 
FamStk 
FomRst 
FarrxJE 

FrmHm 50 24 1X12* U 

FrmHpt US 145 18523ft 33 

Forms r 1J0 IJ OB. 97 


ift i%U 

96 ift 4K ift— * 
638 1 


IK IK 

% ♦ 

137 5* 5 5ft t ft 

FrmHm 50 24 12612* UK 12* 

.... — 23* — U 

... __ .. 9* 41 

Fan-S 34 2 O 38412% 11* 12 4K 

Fastnl 55e j 237125 23* 24* 41ft 

- “ ' 30814 13ft Uft 


FedFst 

FdSvBk JOr 4.7 
FdSerw JOa 4J 
FederQk 

Ferafl 

Flbranc 


X814 13ft 13ft 
6 4* 4* 4* — ft 
4 9 9 9 

16 7* 7K 7V. — ft 
52710* 9% 10 4% 
563 8% Bft 8% 


J2a54^ift Si &4& 

270 % % ft— * 

SI 45 3211* 10* 11* 

56 10 12519ft lAli 18*— Ui 

T6W TO ,3S 5% +2* 

331812 11* 11*— K 

M 3 ft J 3ft— U 

..7710* 9* 9* 


56 U 7X 17* 16* 14* — * 
63 ift 4* ift— K 

- 1 ** 2 igfvk g £*8 

JOB 21 1MXK 27* tT*— * 
544 8* 6% 7* 

1520 S 3 74223 Zi* a 4* 

1M 12 .IS 44 ^ **£ «%— * 

«» » ft % + ft 
7 >* I* I*— 1ft 
11E2«ft 22* 24ft +1* 
17-7 7 — ft 

39 34 9 N H Bft— 1 

58 12 10614 Uft 13ft 
150 55 15717* 17 17% + % 

3738 7ft 6ft b*— ft 
208719* 17ft 17ft — 1* 
14311* II 11% + ft 
.MB 25 102 5ft S 5 -% 
.. .. 230518* 17 17*-*- 

7* 7K— ft 
2 ft 2 ft— lft 
3ft 4 — * 
3* 3% 4% 
7ft 18 4 % 


LCS 

LDB 

LDDS5 

UUCP 

USB NCs 56 45 
LSI Inds 55 15 
LTX 

LVMH U5e IJ 

LXE 

LbPota 

LodedeSt JO 43 
LoddFr JS 24 

Latov A B 

LkeSbr J8 U 
LaktdFt JO 100 
Lokelnd 
LomRs 

Loncstr 50 3.9 

Lance 58 39 

LdmkBc J4 2J 

LdmkB 

LdmfcGpb 

LaserCp 

LowrPr 

LmTcti i 
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INTERNATIONAL RECRUITMENT 


MCDISIZE 



-in --qjyj: 

^ Medisize B.V. in Hillegom, The Netherlands, is a highly customer minded sales organization with branch offices ^ 

in the U ~K. and in Germany. The medical disposables, sold throughout the world, are assembled and, to a still ^ 

growing extent, produced by Medisize itself. Medisize markets medical specialisms like cardiovascular surgery, 
cardiology and anaesthesiology. In these markets Medisize is one of the leading companies. In the field of pressure- 
monitoring Medisize is by far marketleader. It gained this excellent position by clearly distinguishing itself clearly from the 
competition because of the highly flexible applicability of its standard products. Recently Medisize was acquired by the 
Swiss Gurit-Heberlein Group. To increase foreign sales Medisize is expanding its distribution network and therefore looking for 

an(m/f) 

Export area manager 

a commercial coach for our European distributors 


The position: 

- After an introduction period you will be 
responsible for the sales activities on 
the European market and for the 
realization of the budge tted targets. 

- You will select and appoint distributors. 

- You will take care for proper training 
and support them commercially . 

- Through feedback of market informa- 
tion you will contribute to the Marketing 
and Sales Strategies. 

- You will develop into a professional in 

one of the medical fields. 

l - Youwfllreporttothe 
General Manager 
of Medisize. 


Medisize needs: 

- An enthousiastic, result oriented 
personality with skills to instruct and 
coach other people. 

- A selfdependent person with perseve- 
rance, fluency in English and German. 

- A person with higher vocational 
education. 

- Commercial experience in the medical 
field. 

- Age between 30 and 40 years. 

- Readiness to settle in The Netherlands. 


Mercuri urval 



Medisize offers: 

- An independent and dynamic position 
in a leading, international company. 

- Highly potential products that have 
proven to be extremely succesful. 

- More than excellent renumerations and 
conditions that are in agreement with 
the weight of this important position. 

Are you interested by what you have 
read? Then please send a letter with your 
curriculum vitae quoting ref.no. 15.1 2906 
to Mercuri Urval , Emmaplein 2 , 

1075 AW Amsterdam, Holland. A 

For further information please call 
..+31(20)6648266. 


Q 


GLOBAL MARINE 
DRILLING COMPANY 

OVERSEAS AND DOMESTIC 
OPPORTUNITIES 


MARINE PERSONNEL: 

• MASTER-USCG (unlimited) 

« BARGE MASTERS-USCG MODU 

• BALLAST CONTROL OPERATORS-USCG license 

• MATES-USCG (unlimited) 

MECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL: 

• MARINE ELECTRICIAN - S.C.R. exp. 

• SUB-SEA ENGINEERS 

• BARGE ENGINEERS-USCG MODU 

Global Marine is an international marine offshore drilling contrac- 
tor with the newest offshore fleet In the world. Market expansion 
has opened key positions within our worldwide operations. We 
offer competitive salaries and an excellent benefits program. We 
invite you to investigate and compere our opportunities by for- 
wnrdfrig your resume to: ........ 

GLOBAL MARINE DRILLING CO. . " 
777 North EMridge, P.O. Box 4379 
Houston, Texas 77210 USA 

PRINCIPALS ONLY 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


United Nations Organisation providing Education. 
Health. Refief and Social Services to Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East Is considering filling a post of 

Project Manager 
(Gaza Hospital) 

The incurohant s in dsnqe of directing and coortflnatig preparatory and other 
actMties relating to the design, construction, eq ui pping and commissioning of a 
200 bad hospital In Goa. The Incumbent uHfl establish prated targets and 
monitor and report on progress. Total budget of project Is $35 Million. Inajm- 
bant Is InHtaBy based In Vienna and thereafter In Gaza. Successful applicants 
require degree or eqidvalent In business, engineering and. or hospital phnrang. 
construction and/or management. Abo esuraial are previous experience m 
Middle East In slmOar type oJconstrudjoniHOjea. Also leadership and team stalls 
and excellent English. Knowledge of Arabic is desirable. 

Annual tax free salaty'aBouanoes starting from $72,000.— (single) and 
$75,000,— (with dependants) plus fringe benefits 

Applications bdore 28 June 1991 to: 

Chief, Personnel Sendees Division (VN 16/91), 
UNRWA - HQ (Vienna). Vienna Internationa! Center, 
PjO. Boat 700, A-1400 Vienna, Austria; 

Fax No. (0222) 230 74 84. 

Nonmafy many appftcattan a are received The Agency wftB contact only those 
applicants In whom it has a former Interest. 


THE EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS OF OUR 
AMERICAN MULTINATIONAL GROUP RASED 
IN LA DEFENSE IS SEEKING THE 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 

C OMPUTE R/ VIDEO MARKETING 
American umc i m waklA fluert 
in Genrai Broenenoed • 05. OEM 
irarfeL 0. Mbs, In 212-87W560, 
tel 712-7247473 LEA. 


EXECUTIVES available 

Senior Amrfyrt/Prajod Dmdor PhD, 
for US. Cnngieo Office el Tedxxjl 
ogy Assessment. Broad experience m 
natuid resouce ft envoanaenki peft 
cy EngSsh/Freneh. USA 2Q2-27&&<8- 


Office Services 


If you are : 

• Well organized 
• Totally Bilingual 

• Team and communications minded 

• Skilled in micro computers 
(including word processing) 

* Experienced in a similar position 

You will be offered the following 
responsubilities : 

• Expatriate housing 

► Management and^idministrative follow-up 
of maintenance at our Headquarters 
• Supervision of our company car-pool 

Those interested should call: 

Mrs. Denise Vitrant, Paris. TcL ( I) 47.76.6534 


RESUME SERVICES 



Hi 


MEET THE CHALLENGE 

Philip Morris Europe S.A. is a leading international company 
with a reputation built on quality consumer products, 
innovative marketing and excellent financial results. 

As a result of its expansion, our Regional Headquarters, 
located in Lausanne (Switzerland), covering the cigarette 
business for the EEC Region, now has openings in its 
Leaf-Operation Department for 


LEAF BUYERS 


who will be fully responsible for the planning of their 
purchases in their respective area. The planning will be 
followed up by evaluating tobacco crops in the country of 
origin. Negotiation and finalisation of orders is an 
important accountability. Inspection of deliveries, assuring 
that standards of our purchases are met. are an integral 
part of purchasing activities. For ail these activities a 
proportional amount of travelling is required. 

To be successful in this position, you will need to have a 
profound knowledge of tobacco and of the various world 
markets. You must be fluent in English. Other languages 
would be an additional asset. 


LEAF BLENDERS 


whose main tasks will be the maintenance of current 
products as well as the development for new products. 

To be successful in this position you will need to have good 
practical experience on the utilisation of high quality 
tobaccos and its subjective influence on the final product. 
Some good practical background on the commercial and 
other activities connected with purchasing, in major 
producing countries, is an additional asset. You also need 
a good working knowledge of English. 

We offer a stimulating opportunity to develop your 
professional knowledge in a large and successful 
company, wich offers first-class employment conditions. 

If you feel you already have some good experience and 
would like to make a career with a fast growing international 
company, please send your curriculum vitae in confidence 
io Brigitte Strub, Personnel Department. 

PHILIP MORRIS 
EUROPE SA 

EEC-REGION 

Brillancourt 4, case postale 
1001 Lausanne, 

SWITZERLAND 










unicef t 

United Nations Children's Fund 

UNICEF, with headquarters in New York and offices 
throughout the world, provides UNICEF-assisted 
programmes with supplies and equipment to a value of 
some 5300 million annually. Procurement is carried out by 
the Supply Division in Copenhagen and New York, through 
international competitive bidding procedures; distribution 
is lo approximately 120 countries worldwide: UNICEF 
seeks qualified candidates for the following positions: 

INTERNATIONAL 
PROCUREMENT OFFICER 
Computers-New York 

Responsible for providing technical specifications on com- 
puter ha rdwa re an d software, in tem a tiona I bidding, market 
research and supplier evaluation, and order placement 
University degree or equivalent in technical specialization 
and/or Purchasng. 8+ years experience in organization in 
computer/EDP field. Musi be fully conversant with the 
international market for PCs (ISA/EISA), peripherals and 
software, with knowledge ofLANs/multi-user systems using 
NOVELL and SCO/UNIX. Procurement background in 
international markets, aimed at the needs of developing 
countries, is an asset. Fluent English required, with working 
knowledge of French and/or Spanish. 

Please quote reference VN-91-177 

CHIEF, DATA PROCESSING 
SERVICES SECTION (DPSS) 
Copenhagen 

Responsible for the planning, development, Implemenia- 
lion and maintenance of the Division's computer systems, 
in the areas of purchasing, warehousing, inventory manage- 
ment and control, shipping, finance and accounts, and 
office management. Advanced university degree in com- 
puter science or business administration required, with 
specialization in information systems. 1 0+ years experience 
with an international agency or commercial organization , 
with 5 years in a senior management position. Experience 
in purchasing-related activities is desirable. Fluent English 
required; knowledge of French or Spanish is an asset 
Please quote reference VN-91-T79 

LtNICEF, as part of the linited Nations common system, offers 
competitive international salaries, benefits and allowances. 
Please send detailed resume, in English, quoting appropri- 
ate reference number, to: Mr. Juan L. Meza, Sr. Recruit- 
ment & Staff Development Officer, UNICEF, 3 United 
Nations Plaza, (H-5 F), New York, NY 1001 7, USA Fax (2 1 2 ) 

326-7536. 

Qualified women are encouraged Io apply. Applications 
lor ihis jiosiikm musl be received by June 28. Acknowledg- 
ment will only be sent to shorl-lisled candidates under 
serious consklcraliua 

UNICEF is a smoke-free environment. 


JOBS IN EUROPE 

Available now. Why wait tor 1992 7 New 
magazine called JOBS IN EUROPE otters 
European jobs galore at all levels. Subscribe 
for less than 6p a bay 
Details from. Dop: IHT. 

WORKFORCE PUBiOCATlGNS 
LTD. 5? QUEENS GARDENS. LONDON W2 3AA. 
Tat.: 071-402 3236 oc 071-723 7111. 


and rarfusv® &®rJoyfwm Semen 
for the taamatand Exacteve. 

, TIC ADVANTAGE, MC 
fill Frederick BA Bafanore, MO 71228 

USA Fti 3017WB0P Fax 30I-7B84 728 

EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

PORFOIAIE SECURITY DOECTOR 
Band jn My, m haw bred ri Wy 
obotf 2 pm reamdy. Speak En^nh. 
Wan. French ft Gerraon. Mrisun 10 
yen* nwrtigaiion rapenenca with 2 
yean in privaTe Mar. Knowtedge at 
Irademark rad appyngrt laws, 
manufadonna t fariju t m i. intend 
rad external nmUgate n . Sobry 
open based on experience. wfl be 
above raerage. Or. Ex-FBI or other 
«** eriBrcemae hwesftganpn and 
"wnogw qe a pho. Ful Wkground 
reqpwnd. Send complete resume ta 
Hugh txsnfjr A Assoc. *600 Ktatzbe 
Lane, *D-13B, Reno. NV DM02 USA. 
No phone cdh. 


INn SAiB £ MARKETING 

Ma|0r US Carp, seeks dynamc Mmoger 
to develop eating inten utkxx/ 
bonnes* lor a weftteovm range of 
leisure rad wort motor bora. 
Experience m fte motor Adribufae 
Me. MBA. EngWi French, Spend* 
rad Germra useful Send CV to 
C Martin. Ora Desgrt, CH-N63 Boy 

EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 

GOMAN, SI yews dd. noted for IS 
years a GO d tege Germra mufa- 
nutiond ti ming company ii Brazil, X 
yews experience in inti taring of 
Jteet ft related pfodoca, industrial 
prefects Kfadng finonad engmeer- 
mg, axmtesrada efc, seeks from la 
October: 1991, new pofesaond chd- 
tenge- ™n» in Engfch ft Portuguese, 
knwdsdge of Sporeh 
& French. Preferred loomon Irani, 
draenctrg on job oHer, ofao wSng to 
rrfacote worldwide. If mteesed. 


refccDte worldwide. If nteeaed. 
please tat Brazd ffifl 21 53MftS4. 

IWfBSWNAllfiS MARKETING 
EXBOJTIW 

Wtetng to more from SwrneHcmd 
seeb dKderyag powion in Bflffun. 

It yews OBMnence m Scradnavia 
rawSwtowiond within medted field 
m ra.wfcs&tg card drreO sides. 

Ffitenl m Donah, English and German; 
GowJ bwwtefoa of french. 

Red* to; LH.T. 

92521 htesly Cedex, France. 

AHrocfir® American Woman 

Rural French, British bodgrorad, 
educated Swte n lopd . experienced in 
(freding studew eahonge enevre 
ocedtuizakoa programs. Tax /Crime 
tfrocteg in Crabbeae, Sonet Ungn, 
Eastern Europe socks wpoauHe 

poMon. Areiobte far rtt r vwws, USA 

fom/Europe Jdy. Fm Gonxfa jflej 
M 0121 

TMWUroi/BfTBBIBB Manager 
(lfoe<e¥idbh/Sustion/FreiKh/Gr^/ 
Wto-Croaironl US. atnan, 14 yean 

Irankition/Hiteprctolai/mcnooHnenr 

exMneect, Qtnwsh monogutg Hans 
in Soviet Union for tel 3 yean. Seeks 
chaknaiu work by p taka or as 
yew LECAJSysIJ Send ■>- 
qaews ta L Hdoufakos. P.O. Bax 
220748. Crady. VA 22022G748 USA 


SPECIALIST N BUSMSS 
WITH SOVET UNON 
TOT EXECUTIVE 
Loakng for an ottactM portwn. 
Wide e m oneweg. MftA. rottwtl. 

free la trawl Write Box 2253> 
IHT. 92531 Narfy Cedex. Fiteioe. 

Nn executive wmt top leva 

General Stawgemert, Marketing and 
Ffaonrid background, orandy Swiss 
based, seeks ri mfcnflmg paeihon m 
hdy. Span, Fronw O' temherigncL 
TtwigiMl onenere wort- up and turn- 
around austere, teody to *o«l « 
tetocoto. Fwe "Morey > + (41 22] 
62 48 75. 

HOfOt SAILS MANAGE* strong 
■ttl buttons rad engtoeenng experi- 
ence (mdbwnd/cteonoufced/hgtvieeh 
prodratd. Fluent Engfah, Geneon. tin 
tan ana Spamh, retemg and often 
freefancr cwmeiod smnoes. Tepty 
Bra 2»i. IHT.. 92521 Newffi Cede*. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Internationa] news magazine requires an enthusiastic person 
to assist the circulation sales manager in small inendiy offices 
in central Paris. 

The ideal candidate would be a college graduate, in their 
early twenties with Iluency in both written and spoken English 
and French. A third European language as wall as elemen- 
tary computer literacy would be an asset 
Experience in in! emotional newspaper/ magazin*? publishing 
an advantage. Extensive European travel will be necessary 

Please reply with full C V !o 

Box No. D-371. LILT. 

92521 Jfolrilly Cedex, France. 


INTERNATIONAL ALERT 

ieeks 


SECRETARY GENERAL 

responstte to the Board, fw powy and progfarame devetopmera. mpieimf -me i-nc 
erteenve management of our grrawng organeauon 

KUDwteige ot numan ngha. fiuroraranan ana Development raue-^ expenw.- .iT-nmu 
wan nernauonal wgarreaDons. me atxUy to reface io orgamuLon-. and roviui .t .«i 
teveH and management experience are euenoai 

Salary; £25.000 per annum 

murmaoonat Alen, estabtow 19B5, a a non-gowrimenijj aganfiauwi icehinq ic ^.cn;i®- 
uce io the moulton Of mema conflict by promoting peace and ccm cunon ■fitou<q*i 
dialogue and furthering me ottetvatmn and enhancement of mter nancrui n 

for tuttKf aetab mawtotmxonon now u arexy f*rvnr .on:.*:: 

International Alert, 

379-38! Brixton Road, London, SW9 7DE, UK 
Tel.: +44 (0| 71 978 9480 Fax: + 44 fO| 71 738 6265 
erasing date for receipt of completed applications. 31 July 1991 


Account Managers 


f Utilize your Technical 
Experience with A 
Leader in Industrial 
Food Products . . . 


Utilize your technical experience and background in industrial 
sales to service the wortdwide food industry Protein Technologies 
International supplies food industry leaders in over 45 countries 
with high quality isolated soy protein and soy fiber, the natural 
ingredients that improve the flavor, appearance and nutritional 
value of a variety oil everyday foods. 

Our professional account managers are responsible for 
developing and maintaining good customer relations and 
programs to generate long term sales and keep them on track 
through direct account coverage and distributor management. 

Ideal candidates ar«. :chnicalty oriented . supported by a record 
of minimum 3-5 years successful performance in industrial food 
products, have excellent communications skill ataH management 
levels, and proven ability to implement and follow through on 
strategic sailing programs. 

Protein Technologies International offers an outstanding 
compensation program (base salary plus commission), 
comprehensive benefits, and a proprietary training program. 
For consideration, please send English resume with salary 
history in confidence to: Protein Technologies International, 
Atta: Ms. Oeaoa Juergens-14T, Ctwcterteanl Square, SL Louis, M0 USA 
63164, FAX: (314) 9B2-2959. We Are An Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/FMN. 


Protein 
TE( I INOI.Of ;ies 
Internath )NAL 



GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


Am In fa retafa nri O u M M n ftn mto 

vwfou l tore for (te raderwntenpd 

pnttm tech «■ be meant ihortty 

ARCHIVAL am. [FF10.4 10 graa pet 
mowbl . Position recfxr® a tapooty ter 
irooiffi iwnugemM, a knowledge of 
office modules, fluent Cii^sli rad 
abtey to earl m Fiondv 

ACCOUNT am projtt groa per 
xnonthj - (fatal loqwos ptMOUl 
book-teepng/acoourb experience and 
expenena weti computer and Ftendv 

KECEFTIONIST/KEGlSTtY OEM 
P16M gran P° "ratbl - Pratora 
iteere t»onvngs a>e tecepten dufta 
and afternoons mil be recoids 
mon oQrj n ra l work. 

Appfccakan should mdude CV, 
photo and Menonab ond ifioiXd 
be addressed to Bra 2262. IHT. 
92HI Newiy C e d w c. finite 
before 21 June 1991. 


TELEPHONE 

PROFESSIONAL 

Ameneon Inrenten Corajhmg Firm 
seeks a tote dswge. enUxmasnc Sates 
Fid to esobfah two totemakrtm 
opera non. Cwnpensaten potetoaf C50 
O^ODO/yeor. tW4y suocessW US 
pogrom. No colcfcaBteg. Vou met be 
onesure and expenenetd W down 
ihe suite. CcWod Uod Alen. iH 3)2- 
544-3000 USA. Rrpfy Bra 52B2. IHT. 
BSO Thrd Aw, J Oth ft. NY. NY 10023 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


VERSATEEWOTB-BOTOR 

25. soeks chcfa nfruj paraon m EC, 
BfXOtfy France. Sm Harter, 10 yis. 
experience magarines. newspapers, 
corporate conmuntotens n Taranto/ 
Montreal Gemaksi ponfato strong an 
busmess. technology, oris/fiha tapes. 
Superb FiencK good Gmnra. Spansh. 
for CV: D.W. tftoraf. 8400 25rhAueI 
No 5. Marti cd, H1Z 482 Canada 
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WORLD STOCKS IN REVIEW 


Vta Agnes ftOKmfmvi 


Amsterdam 


The Amsterdam exchange was in 
a consolidation phase last week, 
dealers said. The CBS all-share in- 
dex dosed on Friday at 201.6. 
down slightly from 201.7 the previ- 
ous week. 

Traders said the tiny drop of the 
index was due to increased bond 


yields and negative price develop- 
ments on Wall Street, and to the 


meats on Wall Street, and to the 
dollar’s rally. 

Volume remained low at 6-5 bil- 
lion guilders, of which 14 billion 
was in equities. A week earlier, it 
was S.4 taffioa guilders, with IS 
billion in equities. 


Average daily turnover shrank (o 
769 million Hong Kong dollars 
from 1.01 billion Hong Kong dol- 
lars the previous week. 

The market opened in a dull 
mood Monday with the key barom- 
eter shedding 16.58 points. Inves- 
tors appeared wary over local is- 
sues concerning China, which is to 
resume sovereignty here in 1997. 

London 


Pam 


The Paris Bourse managed a 
slight gain of fi.3 percent on ice 
week, despite what traders called 
widespread investor mistrust. The 
the C AC-40 stock price indicator 
finished the week at 1,858.17 


Share prices advanced slightly in 

London, even though an expected 
interest-rate cut failed to material- 


Frankfurt 


The DAX stock indicator 
reached the a high for the year on 
Tuesday, bat profit-taking pulled 
the market back for a net loss of 
0.58 percent on the wed. 

The strong performance early in 
the week changed on Thursday, in 
response to profit-taking and to ru- 
mors about interest rates. Weak- 
ness on Wall Street and in Tokyo 
also made traders wary. 

* The DAX indicator closed below 
1,700 at 1,699.83 points, a loss of 
9.81 on the week. The Commerz- 
bank index lost 5 JO to 2,020 JO 
points. 

On all German exchanges, vol- 
ume fell to 34J6 billion Deutsche 
marks from 41.73 billion the previ- 
ous week. 

The bend market was dull and 
the average yield on government 
issues was unchanged at 8.48 per- 
cent. 


The FT-SE 100 share index 
gained 16 points on the week lo 
2J22J. and the FT-30 index 21.1 
to I.976J. 

Figures on producer prices and 
pay increases, which indicated that 
inflationary pressures were abat- 
ing, sparked a flurry of optimism 
that interest rates would be cut fur- 
ther. But gains at the beginning of 
the week were virtually wiped out 
as the Bank of England signaled 
that interest rates would remain 
unchanged for at least another 
week. 


points. 

Analysis noted that further signs 
of U.S. economic recovery reduced 
hopes for lower U.S. interest rates, 
which might spill over into the 
French market and help French 
business and the Bourse. On the 
other hand, a stronger American 
economy will be a substantial help 
to many French businesses depen- 
dent on export markets. 

Traders added that some poten- 
•tial investors, particularly foreign- 
ers. still mistrust ihc C reason go\- 
emment. and aiso worry about 
French la bur conflicts. 


Singapore 


Milan 


Hong Kong 

Share prices rose slightly in dull' 
trading, with the Hang Seng Index' 
gaining just I J8 points, or 0.04 
percent, to dose Friday at 3,639.15. 


Milan stocks suffered a tiny loss 
of 0.17 percent last week. The MTB 
index dosed on Friday at 1.182 
compared with 1,184 the previous 
Friday. 

Volume was also down slightly, 
to 62 million shares a day on aver- 
age, against 65 million the previous 
week. But value was unchanged at 
220 billion lire a day. 

Fiat shares were in strong de- 
mand, and the issue jumped by 8.23 
percent on the week. The De Bene- 
delti group aiso did well, with C1R 
rising 627 percent and Olivetti up 
5.69 percent. Pirelli advanced by 
5.77 per cent 


Trading was dull for most of the 
week on the Singapore exchange. 
The ST industrial index fell 22.63 
points to dose the week at I ,527.50, 
while the broader-based Stock Ex- 
change of Singapore all -share index 
dropped 4.87 points lo 413.79. 

The week’s turnover fell to 158.7 
million units valued ji 371. J mil- 
lion dollars from the previous 
week's 2232 million shares worth 
570.43 million dollars. 


yen setback the previous week. 

The composite Tokyo Stock 
Price Index of all stocks on the 
market's first section ended a: 
1,920.58 points, down 1.91 from 
the previous Friday. 

Daiiy turnover averaged 362 mil- 
lion shares worth 484 billion yen up 
from the previous week’s 259 mil- 
lion shares worth 329 billion yen. 

With worries about the June fu- 
tures and option contracts falling 
due for liquidation weighing heavi- 
ly on investors' minds, trading was 
extremely thin for the first four 
days of the week. 

As the possibility of a discount 
rate cut by the Bank of Japan 
waned, investors turned away from 
targe-capitalization stocks and 
shifted attention to the second sec- 
tion or over-the-counter blocks. 

The active trading at the end of 
the week will not be carried over 
into the new week, as there are no 
fresh incentive*; in sight dealers 
said. 


Zurich 


Tokyo 


Tokyo share prices were narrow - 
ly mixed in dull trading driven 
largely by arbitrage dealing ahead 
of the expirv Friday of June futures 
and options contracts. 

The Nikkei Stock A verage closed 
at 25.093,89 yen for a marginal 
58.78-yen or 023 percent weekly 
advance, following a hefty 754.51- 
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Sale* In Noi 

lOCs Hint! Law Close Cnae 


Seles In Nat 

100s High Law Close CHoe 


OTC Consofidated trading for week 
ended Friday, June 14. 
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ICO* HWh Low Close Ort>e 
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WOs High Lew Close Ch’W? 
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The Annual 


Oxford Summit 


Review the business climate of a world in turmoil, 
in the calm of Oxford. 

OCTOBER 2-5, 1991 


After-Hour Trading: Wall Street Yawns 

~ v » c l march toward continuous 24-hour trading at mand for off-hours trading *** 

By Kurt Eichenwald ^ prc-cnuncni stock exchange, a cantly. “Because the participant* in 

Vne York Tatar, Xmirr U5C -"*L? < T . “ . t_ t — k«. Lmi cnr+Jui aruund the world, PttllCT 


■B-.t7-._v-t. rtwreh toward continuous *+-nour owing manu is« tp .h+ rnax* 

By Kurt Eichenwald ^ prc-cnuncni stock exchange, a cantly, “Because the pannapaoo' «* ^ 

Sf T Cf Eoal officials say they hope to reach by curly kd arc being ^read arwind 1 the 

NEW \ ORK — The extension of trading jj“L century. OnFriday, the exchange than only in the Untied Saatcv 

by the New York Stock Exchange last week - .. ^joring beginuig trading be- grow in the next five to tot years a 
lasted little more tian an hour and was greet- SS ^Ta.M. trade in hours beyond the tndumal s«- 

ed with a yawn on Wafl Street ahhouch cxchSage offS^dcclined to con- sion said Richard Gntssa 

Only about 124 million shares, worth 9:00 AM. opening was chairman of the New York Stock Exchange, 

about S56.8 million, changed hands in the uraW^Sdcraxion. But the bigger beneficiary of the Big 

two sesoons. Bv oomian. some 167 million „ rhan ^ did not taro to after-hours BoartTs march toward glohaliration wt««« 

shares, worths UDmo, changed hands oa w be the exchange itself, but rather American 


shares, worth 55.9 hfflicai, changed hands on ™ be the exchange itself but rather American 

■w a. mu ^ ^ ~ ,o bu> 3nd ^ ^ 

^ t^ 1 ? 051 si *f ri ^^ hu ror P 0 "" ,n S^SOTnsld^fdw.ta. t mcras. ^Ulumaidy, .he «, ««. » *iw 

sfifyssr*- . 

iisdf. On the other are the exchanges, includ- The New York exchange i estimates thaJ, ^ money" said Jeffrey 

mg those in London and Tokyo, that have not counting the vohrae Uut to the ncrSith MiSw Tabak Hirsch & 

thrived in the last decade as the business of re^onal exchanges, about 15 ndlkm to 20 . in^rstment banking compa- 

trading securities has become increasingly iSnshaxcs of stock a dayarc bou^t and ^ ^Sicial geographic con- 

elobaL sold outside of Anrcncan trading hours, ny- . Kemovuig ' » . .. 

The extended trading is the first step on a Exchange officials say they expect the de- strums will ower * ' 


COCOM: New Rules Aim to Make life Easier for High-Tech Exporters 


(Continued from first finance page) 


Zurich stocks lost ground last 
week in dull trading with very low 
volume. 

The Swiss Performance Index 
ended the week at 1.M2.8. down 
from 1.120.8 the previous Friday, 
while the Credit Suisse indicator 
declined to 546.3 points from 
549.4, and the Swiss Bank Corp. 
index fell to 628.9 from 633 J. 

Traders said that good U.S. eco- 
nomic figures in the latter part of 
the week helped revive the Zurich 
market a bit on Friday. 

In the banking sector. Union 
Bank of Switzerland lost 10 francs 
lo finish at 3.650 and Credit Suisse 
60 to 1,915, while Swiss Bank Corp. 
was unchanged at 332. Insurance 
issues were also under pressure. 


of the changes some of the dual-use 
items will come off the list 


apply the rules in a harmonized 
fashion.” Mr. Anstead said. “We 
really tried to come up with a sim- 
plified list that is easier to interpret, 
easier to translate.” 

Simplification does not mean a 
reduction in the enormous amount 


He suggested that manufacturers 
seeking to export products until 
now considered to be purely mili- 
tary should uy to establish a'hisro- 
ry of usage in the commercial area 
and then apply for the product to 
be deah with under COCOM regu- 
lations rather than according lo the 
State Department list. 

The COCOM countries decided 
on the changes at a high-level meet- 
ing last month. The intention was 


are not on the new proscribed list 
While this is not a legal require- 
ment, he said that having an offi- 
cial letter from the government 
would help overcome problems 
with customs and make the regula- 
tions easier lo apply. 


to soap COCOM’s unwieldy in- 
dustrial list and replace it with a 
core list remaining items of strate- 
gic importance. 

Mr. Anstead said that when the 
new regulations come into force, 
about half the prohibitions now on 
the COCOM list will disappear, 
while the same five criteria will be 
applied to all products remaining 
on the list — assemblies and com- 
ponents; test, inspection and pro- 
duction equipment; materials; 
software, and technology transfer. 

"There is a new determination to 


There is a new determination to apply the 
rules in a harmonized fashion. 

We really tried to come up with a 
simplified list that is easier to interpret, 
easier to translate/ 

Robert J. Anstead, LLS. Commerce Department 


of paperwork generated by CO- 
COM. 

Because specifically banned 
items will in the future have to be 
listed one by one. the voluminous 
regulations may grow. 

Mr. Anstead suggested that ex- 
porters and manufacturers should 
write to the Commerce Depart- 
ment or the equivalent organiza- 
tion in their own countries to en- 
sure that items they wish lo export 


“Customs officials often have to 
make snap decisions with little 
knowledge,” he said. 

Mr. Anstead said the United 


Suites is planning to publish the 
new regulations in the Federal Reg- 


new regulations in the Federal Reg- 
ister this summer to give manufac- 
turers a chance to study them be- 
fore they go into force. 

While earing export ruks. the 
rules continue to apply restrictions 
to technology transfer. 


“The new philosophy is that you 
can ship what you want, but you 
must retain control of the technol- 
ogy." Mr. Anstead said. 

The COCOM regulations apply 
only to exports to the Soviet Union 
and its actual or former allies. They 
have nothing lo do with other re- 
strictions applied by individual 
countries, sura as the U.S. rcstne- 
lions on exports to Vietnam or 
travel to Cuba, or to the interna- 
tional embargo on trade with Iraq. 

But COCOM can and docs inter- 
vene when it is proved that prohib- 
ited goods arc going to the Soviet 
Union through a third country. 

An international ban on ship- 
ping chemical precursors to coin* 
tries suspected of having a chemi- 
cal weapons industry is 
administered by a separate organi- 
zation called the Australia Group, 
which includes most of the CO- 
COM members. 

The United Slates and the Soviet 
Union both have pledged to refrain 
from shipping nuclear technology 
to countries that do not possess 
nuclear weapons. 
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Europe Launcher Sets 
Fhe Agenda in Space 


l, 


rl 


By Barry James 
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ARIS — Although the United States 
opened the way for the commercial 
exploitation of space. Western Eu- 
rope is now taking the lion's share of 
he benefits. 

The 11 -nation European Ariane consortium 
ia s more than half the world's commercial 
atellite launch capacity, and hopes 10 substan- 
' ially increase its share of the market in the late 
990s with anew launcher, Ariane 5, which will 
; ie able to place payloads weighing up to 6.8 
ons in geostationary orbit 36,000 kilometers 
. 22,000 nates) above the Earth. 

. Satellites in geostationary orbit remain in 
. . Jte same position relative to the Earth and arc 
ised for communications and television relay. 
‘ Hie geostationary trajectory accounts for 
- lbout 80 percent of the commercial satellite 
market 

The Ariane 3 rocket will be used to carry 
lloft the European Herro&s manned space 


'- shuttle, but its principal money-making 
■ lion will be the launching or big teleoomrouni- 
' nations satellites. 

- Arianespace, a French joint stock company 
-■ formed in 1980 by leading European compa- 
*-• nies in the space Held, has only 270 employees. 
But it has the technical backing of the Europe- 
an Space Agency and is the prime contractor 
..for the production and financing of Ariane 
. . launch vehicles, coordinating the work of 
about 12,000 engineers and technicians. The 
company also operates the launch site at 
Kourou in French Guiana. 

Arianespace says the Kourou base gives it a 
'key advantage over competitors because it is 
the closest to the equator. This means that 
Ariane can put aloft a heavier payload for the 


same amount. of fuel as rockets operating from 
more distant bases. 

France is responsible for more than 30 per- 
cent of the production of the current Ariane 4 
rocket, followed by Germany with about 20 
percent and Italy with 7,4 percent. Other mem- 
ber countries of the consortium are Belgium, 
Denmark, Ireland, the Netherlands, Spain. 
Sweden. Switzerland and Britain. 

Since its first contract in 1981, Arianespace 
has launched 93 satellites and has orders for 35 
more, worth $2.75 billion. 

The company has followed a conservative 
policy, seeking reliability and using well-prov- 
en techniques rather than trying to be on the 
leading edge of technology. Each new Ariane 
series Has been built on the experience of the 
previous one. Ariane 4 was designed to be a, 
dependable workhorse, and despite the spec- 
tacular failure of launch number 36, it has 
achieved 42 successful launches between Sep- 
tember 1987 and April of this year. 

Arianespace posted sales of 4 billion francs 
($800 mil fi rm) l«g year, with a net profit of 
133.4 milli on francs. It has paid a dividend to 
its shareholders every year since 1984. 

When Arianespace came into being, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
was the world's leading launch contractor. But 
following the Challenger disaster and the 
grounding of the shuttle, NASA has dropped 
out of the commercial launch business alto- 
gether. Both the shuttle and the heavy-lift 
Titan rocket are used only for military and 
scientific purposes. This leaves the Mcdounell 
Douglas Delia and the General Dynamics At- 
las rockets as the only American challengers to 
Ariane. 

ca- 
ton 


But both have considerably less lifting 


parity. Atlas is capable of putting 

Continued on page Id 



European 
Workhorse 
Ariane 4 

The 11 -nation Ariane 
consortium hopes to 
increase its share of 
the commercial 
satellite market in 
the late 1990s with 
a new launcher, 

Ariane 5. Currently, 
the program is based 
on the Ariane 4, 
largely dependable 
despite some major 
flops. The Ariane 4 
has a geostationary 
lifting capacity of 
between 1 .9 tons and 
4.8 tons and can carry 
one large satellite or 
two or more smaller 
ones. 


U.S. Airline Industry Struggles to Pull Out of Nosedive 


By Martha ML Hamilton 

W ASHINGTON — Die US. air- 
fine industry may be beginning to 
pull out of the steepest financial 
dive it has ever taken. 

After a record-shattering S3 billion loss in: 
1990, followed by a disastrous first quarter this 
year in which no major earner made money, 
the ind ustiy is fituUy looking at a scrap of hloe 


sky. But if there is a recovery in the airline 
industry, winch airHn e executives say is a bell- 
wether for the U.S. economy, it appears to be 
both slight and slow. 

The final three mouths of 1990 and the first 
three months of this year was “a period of time 
that certainly ravaged the airline industry and 
took a couple of the weaker carriers over the 
brink into bankruptcy.*’ said Donald J. Carty, 
the American Airlines executive vice president. 


“The immediate question is: Is that period 
over? The answer is a little mixed.'* 

Although there are encouraging signs, there 
is no overwhelming evidence of a turnaround 
yet, according to airline executives and indus- 
try analysts. After six months of a continuous 
battering, the industry is taking heart from the 
fact that the financial blows have stopped. 

Take traffic, for instance: After sharp de- 
clines in travel as both the war in the Mideast 


and the recession took a toll, there are some 
optimistic signs. 

In March, traffic dropped a record 11.2 
percent from the previous year’s levels. That 
made April’s 4.2 percent decline look good by 
comparison. May and June, months in which 
the industry expects traffic to be flat compared 
with last year, look even better. The airline 
industry’s Air Transport Association has not 

Continued on page 17 


Wide-Bodied Planes 
Propel ’90s Market 

3 Mcmufacturers Fight for the Skies 


By Ron Katz 


L ONDON — The fight b> the three 
leading aerospace manufacturers for 
a slice of the mid- in long-range 
wide-bodied aircraft market — the 
niche below the Boeing 747 — is promising to 
be the major commercial battleground of 'the 
1990s. This was assured in October by the 
decision of United Airlines to .sign on as a 
bunch customer for Boeing Co.'s new wide- 
bodied B777. The first B777 delivery, which is 
scheduled for May 1995. will trail the MD-I I. 
McDonnell Douglas Corp.'s competitor in ihe 
sector, into service by 4‘? sears, while .Airbus 
Industrie's new wide-b<Hlied entries, the A340 
and the A330. are also scheduled for early 
delivery — in May 1992 and September 1943. 
respectively. 

There are 629 aging McDonnell Douglas 
DC- 10s and Lockheed L-I0I1 Trisiars in ihe 
category that have to be replaced. Roughly half 
or these aircraft are more than 15 years old. 

More significantly, the sector is expected to 
experience strong growth beyond the need to 
replace aircraft. The manufacturers foresee 
new orders ranging from 1.700 to 2.200 units. 
At around $90 million to S 100 million a plane, 
the financial stakes are enormous. 

The MD-1 1 is the only trijet in the sector. 
The first orders for the aircraft were made in 
December 1986, and II have already been 
delivered — to Finnair. Della. Swissair, Alita- 
lia and American Airlines. The aircraft has a 
range of around 1 3.900 kilometers (8.700 nau- 
tical miles) with 293 passengers and no cargo, 
but it is capable of carrying up to 400 passen- 
gers in an all-economy class configuration. 

First reactions to the MD-II have been 
mixed. 

Robert Crandall the chief executive of 
American Airlines, complained that the air- 
craft's fuel efficiency was below the manufac- 
turer's cl aims, and (he airline at first refused to 
accept delivery a second MD-I 1. But theGE 
CF6-80C2 engines and the wing surfaces have 
been improved and the company announced it 
wiD have three of the aircraft in service by 
summer. More substantial alterations could 
take several years. 

On the basis of its order book, the MD-I! 
has had a solid start McDonnell Douglas has 
received 184 firm orders for the aircraft from 
26 airlines and four leasing companies. The 


'company can use the success. Its long-term 
debt of $3.2 billion leaves it with an 84 percent 
debt-to-equity ratio, uncomfortably high even 
for the aerospace industry. Having put about 
S3.3 billion into development costs or the MO- 
IL the company's continued existence as a 
civilian aircraft manufacturer could well be 
riding on its success. 

The Airbus A3 30 and A340 represent Air- 
bus's move to lake on Boeing in the lucrative 
long-haul market Development costs on the 
Airbus twins, as they are called, also exceeds S3 
billion, but Airbus was careful to equip the two 
aircraft with a commonality of parts to keep 
costs down. 

The four-engine A340-300. a scale model of 
which is on view at the Paris Air Show, will 
have a range of up to 12.300 kilometera. A 
longer-range version, the A340-200. will carry 
262 passengers 14.000 kilometers, roughly the 
same range as the MD-1 1. 

The second Airbus entry, the A3 30. is a 
twin-engine, 310-passenger aircraft capable of 
flying up to 9,360 kilometers. It is aimed at 
dense regional routes, and for that reason has 
sold well in the Far East, with carriers such as 
Cathay Pacific, Thai International and Malay- 
sia Airlines counted among its first customers. 

Both Airbus models have had strong early 
sales, with 94 firm orders for the A340 and 
between 1 35 and 140 for the A3 30. 

O RDERS for the Boeing 777, the last 
entry in the field, total only 49 air- 
craft — 34 for United twith 34 op- 
tions) and 15 for All Nippon Air- 
ways (with 15 options). Boeing would have 
preferred to wait for more launch customers, 
but the company wanted to meet its delivery 
target date of 1995, and further delays could 
have given McDonnell Douglas and Airbus an 
unacceptable lead. 

Sales or the B777 may gel a boost later this 
year when British Airways, which is said to 
favor the aircraft, makes the final derision on a 
long-haul order expected to total around $4 
billio n. 

[Airbus and Boeing announced $7 billion of 
new orders as the Pans Air Show opened.] 
The first twin-engine B777s will be able to 
cany 360 to 390 passengers about 7,700 kilo- 
meters, making the aircraft competitive with 
the A3 30. But Boring plans longer-range mod- 
els, one of which, the so-called B model will 

Continued on page 17 


Compromise doesn’t sit well with the business community of tbe 90s. Today, time 
is of the essence. Budgets are tight Staffs are lean^You dont get to choose 


Fly In The Face 
Of Compromise. 


between saving timeor saving money, 
you're expected to do both. fortunately, 
there's an aircraft that’s up to the task 
— the uncompromising Learjet 31A. 

The Model 31A, at 533 mph, is the fastest light corporate jet being built But just 
as important it's also the most efficient with an operating cost-per-mile that rivals 
lurboprops and dispels the economy claims of slower business jets. 

In addition to taking off from 2,906 foot runways aL full gross weight, climbing 
direct to 47,000 feet slicing through the thin air at 51.000 feet and cruising at 
.81 mach, the learjet 31A actually costs less to operate. 

Get the complete story on the remarkable Learjet 31A by'cafiBjg 
Robert G. Williams, Vice President International Marketing at (316) 946-2450. 

The Model 31 A. Exwrutive transportation without compromise^ ; ’ 
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Tomorrow’*, sky will be different 
from today's. Anticipating the future, 
the men and women of Snecrru are 
already working to create the sky that 
future generations will know. 

At Snecina. innovation puis a 
priority' on three foremost objectives, 
reliability, economy and ecology. 

That is our ambition, our own 
way of attainting beyond today's skies. 

Our main purpose is to build ever 
mure high-performing, lower cost and 
environmentally friendly engines. 
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Aviation / A Special ’Report' 


For Executives, a Corporate Jet Means Taking Control Over Travel 


By Roger Ctrflis 


L ONDON — Chartering a Leaijet 
from Nonholt, an airport north of 
London, to Strasbourg for the da y 
will cost you about $4,500. Hardly a 
steal if you compare it with the round-trip 
business-class fare of 5630, Looked al in pure- 
ly cash terms, it only makes sense if you take 
half a dozen colleagues along. But leaving at, 
say, 7 JO A-M. you will arrive an hour and 10 
minutes later, faster than any scheduled air- 
line, and be bade in time for lunch. 

Take in Ghent, Belgium, and Vienna on the 
way to Strasbourg ana you can still return the 
same day. This will cost about $8,000. 

But think of being able to come and go 
when you want, the comfort and privacy, 
being able to work, brief, debrief, or relax, and 
blessed freedom from the misery of Heathrow 
or Gatwick. What price do you put on that? 

It depends bow you value your time and the 
opportunity to take trips that you could not- 
otherwise do and on your own timetable. 
More to the point for a growing number of 
corporations is being in control of your travel: 
bow and when you fly, your visibility, yo in- 
security and safety. 

“There’s been a marked increase in the use 
of corporate aircraft since the Gulf war,” says 
G raham Weller, director technical sales for 
corporate aircraft. British Aerospace in En- 
gland. "The RAF use a fleet of BAe 125s to 
give senior staff transport that is both conve- 
nient and secure.” 


"During the Gulf war. the number of inqui- 
ries coining across my desk went up by 40 
percent and our traffic was up 20 percent." 
says Amanda Cooper, charier sales manager 
at Field's Executive Jet Centre, at Heathrow 
Airpon. 

James Taylor, a consultant for business and 
commercial aviation in Westport, Connecti- 
cut, says: “Today, more and more business 
and professional people are shunning the air- 
lines in favor of the flexibility, efficiency and 
comfort of corporate aircraft, charter services 
or air taxis. And they are traveling to a wider 
range of destinations than ever before. Many 
corporate managers believe their personnel 
are safer, more secure, in a private aircraft. 
Statistics prove that chances of criminal ac- 
tion against private planes are far less than for 
an airliner. Certainly, a small plane makes a 
less dramatic target" 

Security takes many forms. Flying a corpo- 
rate plane helps you avoid hanging around iu 
airport terminals. Even hubs like Heathrow 
have civilized facilities for private jets, where 
you avoid public areas and formalities are 
minimal. 

Company helicopters are even more dis- 
creet. You can operate from the office roof or 
the parking loL 

You may suffer from airport and air traffic 
control delays. But you do have more flexibili- 
ty in coping with them. A corporate jet 
reaches cruising altitude more quickly than a 
commercial airliner, and flies other above or 
below most of the air traffic congestion. 


Corporate jets are fast, safe and comfort- 
able. A top-of-thc-liae Leaijet cruises at S80 
kilometers per hour <550 mph) and can Fly to 
about 14,000 meters (45,000 feet), well above 
bad weather and commercial flights. Planes 
like the Gulfstream 14. the Falcon 900 and the 
new British Aerospace 125-1000 are capable 
of crossing the North Atlantic. , 

“Don’t focus on saving money with a cor- 
porate jet," says Gordon Wilson, senior vice 


high performance jet like a Gulfstream. flying 
directly from Baton Rouge. Louisiana, to Bel- 
fast in Ireland can easily beat Concorde — via 
New York and Loudon.*' 

“We’re seeing a lot more corporate jets 
crossing the Atlantic,” Miss Comer says. 
“Generally speaking, an American business- 
man will use Concorde and either have his 
plane flown over and positioned here or will 
charter a similar plane from me. Typically, 


'Because of the time involved in making 
connections and changing planes, a high performance 
jet . . . can easily beat Concorde.' 


president for international sales at British 
Aerospace. “An airline tickei is cheaper. The 
real saving is on management time. How do 
you price an executive? Three times or 10 
times his salary? First-class air fares are about 
£180 [$306] an hour. The cost of chartering 
one of our 125s is about £2,000 an hour. So 
you'd have to fill it up each lime to break even. 
Actual running costs of a typical 125 — fuel, 
maintenance and crew — would be around 
S2.000 an hour. That is excluding the cost of 
the capital, of course.” 

“People on business will pay almost any 
price for a competitive advantage,'' Mr. Tay- 
lor says. “Because of the time involved in 
making connections and changing planes, a 


around Europe or to the Middle East Cairo is 
six hours in a 125 or Falcon 20.” 

Most charter operators charge on a basis of 
hours flown, from the time the plane leaves its 
home airport until its return, plus overnight 
expenses for the crew. Some may charge an 
extra fee for every 24 hours that a plane is laid 
over. One of the largest Jet Aviation, based in 
Zurich, charges about 3,000 Swiss francs 
(52,000) an hour for a Cessna Citation, includ- 
ing air traffic and landing fees, and 6,000 
francs or more for a Challenger, Gulfstream 
or Falcon 50. A flat fee of 450 francs is added 
for an overnight stay. 

Corporate jets come in three major catego- 
ries. a function of price, cabin sue and range. 


The entry level is the small business jet like 
the Citation 2 and the Lear 35. costing S3 
million to $4 million, carrying four to six 
passengers, who share the cabin with the crew. 

and with a range of 1,000 to 2.000 nautical 
miles. 

At the other extreme are the “big irons, 
such as the Gulfstream IV, Falcon 900 and the 
fannrtair Challenger. These have big, stand- 
up cabins for 14 to 16 passengers, cost SIS hi 
S25 million and typically have a range of 3.000 
to 4.000 miles. The (op performer, the Gulf- 
stream IV, has a range of 5.000 miles, which 
mren* j[ can fly nonstop from Chicago to 
London and trawls at 637 miles per hour, 
which is faster than a 747. 

Then there is the mid-cabin market, such as 
the British Aerospace 125-800. the Gtaiion 3. 
the Lear 55 and the Astra. They have six to 
eight seats, separated from the crew, a range 
of up to 2,500 miles and cost $6 million to 59 
million. The BAe 125-1000 seats up to 15 
people, has a range of 3,600 mQes and costs 
512 million. 

Whether it is worthwhile depends on your 
travel pattern. If this is mainly between Paris 
and New York, a business jet does not make 
much sense. If you have locations in, say. 
Nuremberg. Valencia and Lyon, or Bologna, 
Antwerp and GOteborg. a jet should be worth 
a serious look, ir you are a London-based 
company with a need to visit 400 shops, a 
twin-engine executive helicopter like the Aer- 
ospatiale Ecureuil may be the right choke. 

Whether to charter or acquire your own 
plane is a complicated decision. A role of 


thumb is that it is wife worth ij i if }*» n«tl to 
flv more than 300 houre or 250 days a year. 

-V/c find it's usualh an entrepreneurial 
decision, rarely a spreadsheet anaMs «vn 
M ike Hamlin of Hamlin Jet Lmatcti in Lon- 
don. which operates jeLs for awporatcowwrs. 
“It is taken bv one or two senior guys who re 
fed up with scheduled airlines. What happens 
then is they find the cost of operating un t as 
great as they thought. Thev also find that it 
opens whole new areas of opportune* w 
them. The pain barrier is buying the plane. 
Ouse it's there, using it wit inwduwtdy 
expensive. So they use it to go places lhai were 
too much of a hassle before." 

If you are shopping for a corporate jeL get 
the maker, or management firm, to do a inwd 
siudv. An oil company found it couhl save -J 
bouts in total trawl time plus an overnight 
stop by using a corporate jet between South- 
ampton, its base in southern England, and 
Sumburgh and Bergen in Norway. Executives 
of an insurance company in Norwich, rii- 
gland. can gel to Lyon arid back m a Jay nv 
corporate jeL It used to take seven hours with 

an overnight stop. , 

“We looked at the annual itinerary for a 
well-known golfer." Mr. Wilson says. 
‘Turned that into the cost of a jet verms the 
public airlines. It came out about the same, 
but the number or overnights was much re- 
duced." 


ROGER COLUS writes the International 
Herald Tribune's Frequent Traveler column. 


Dassault Caught 
In Market Squeeze 


By Robert Bailey 


ARIS — The leading 
French military aircraft 


P 

I producer, Avions Marcel 

-A. Dassault-Breguet Avia- 
tion, is facing major problems in 
its traditional export markets and 
it is not dear whether it can diver- 
sify quickly enough to remain an 
independent manufacturer of 
combat aircrafL 

Although military aircraft 
executives are exuding a new- 
found confidence at this year's 
Paris Air Show, their optimism is 
tempered by an awareness that the 
penalties for failure as much as the 
rewards for success are greater 
than ever in an era of shrinking 
defense markets and tighter cor- 
porate profit margins. 

An example of this new envi- 
ronment is the recent winner- 
takes-all competition to produce 
the future U.S. Advanced Tactical 
Fighter jet The scale of the report- 
ed $65 billion contract, winch was 
awarded to a consortium headed 
by Lockheed Cbfp„ means that it 
is unlikely that another manufac- 
turer not associated with the con- 


sortium will be able to maintain a 
long-term position in the U.S. 
fighter business. 

Europe has still to catch up with 
this competitive climate despite 
the prospect of economic integra- 
tion among European Community 
countries after 1992. Nevertheless, 
in an era of defense contraction, 
the pursuit of economies of scale 
by companies operating in the sec- 
tor is as unavoidable in Europe as 
it has been in North America. 

Dassault, the French combat 
aircraft producer, is well aware of 
the dilemma. Over the last three 
years, the company has had to 
shed 20 percent of its 15.000 em- 

2IS.3 million franGH^bouTMO 
million) from 294.7 millioa francs 
in 1989. 

Dassault blames the loss in 
profits on the weakness of the dol- 
lar and the economic uncertainties 
caused by tbe Gulf war. But the 
company has not confirmed a sin- 
gle new expon order for its range . 
of Mirage fighters since 1988, and, ' 
more than ever, is relying on 
French Air Force orders and on 
the performance of the company’s 
nonmilitary activities, such as 


France’s Combat Aircraft Sales 
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Europe Moving to Integrate Air Control 


business jets and computer soft- 
ware sales, for survival. 

However, Serge Dassault, presi- 
dent of Dassault Aviation and 
commissioner-general of this 
year's Paris Air Show, remains op- 
timistic about orders. He said last 
week at Le Bourget that the long- 
term international market for mu- 
itary and civilian aircraft sales 
“was not in regression 

“Tune is working for us because 
air forces all over tbe world will 
have to replace the aircraft they 
purchased in the 1970s and 
1980s,” he said, adding that 
“Western air forces will have to 
replace 6,000 combat aircraft 
while the Soviets will need a fur- 
ther 4 ,000.” 

Dassault’s hold on its tradition- 
al overseas market is undoubtedly 
.weaker than it was two years ago. 
In addition, the Gulf war may 
have served to accelerate a decline 
in the manufacturer's fortunes in 
the Middle East, a region that had 
been its most important market 
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The deployment of French 
equipment during the war was im- 
portant for its future sales pros- 
pects. However, unlike the experi- 
ence of previous Middle East 
wars, French aircraft played a rel- 
atively minor role in operations. 

Lack of night-vision combat 
equipment and communications 
and range limitations were among 
tbe factors preventing a greater 
French presence in the air. 

Since the early 1970s. when the 
Middle East oil boom began, Das- 
sault has sold hundreds of Mirage 
aircraft to Libya, Egypt, Iraq, Ku- 
wait, Morocco, Qatar and tbe 
United Arab Emirates as well as 
an Alpha jet training aircraft to 
Egypt and Qatar. Until last Au- 
gust, further substantial sales of 
Mirage aircraft were also forecast 
for Iraq and Morocco. Now, only 
the latter is still in contention. 

It is doubtful whether other ex- 
port markets can compensate for 
the downturn in the Middle East. 
Before international embargoes 
were imposed. Mirage F-ls and 
Mirage Ills were sold to South 
Africa and to Israel 

I N Asia, the Pakistani Air 
Force operates about 85 
Mirage 11 Is, while the Indi- 
an Air Force has 52 Mirage 
2000s. Dassault has also expanded 
into Latin America, where Mirage 
aircraft are used by air forces in 
Argentina, Columbia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Venezuela. 

Tbe company’s sales policies 
may become more circumscribed 
if aims control curbs now under 
discussion become effective. 
Washington wants to see a brake 
on the arms race in the Middle 
East while the French government 
favors Limiting weapons sales to 
“reasonable” levels, compatible 
with the military balance in a giv- 
en region. 

Dassault is now looking for- 
ward to the introduction of its 
Rafale fourth-generation jet fight- 
er in 1997 and the development of; 
multi-role versions of its Mirage 
2000 interceptor. But a major 
question is whether Dassault can 
remain an independent producer 
long enough to benefit from pro- 
jected sales of the new fighters. 

An alternative strategy is to 
seek greater involvement in col- 
laborative ventures in the same 
way that its state-owned rival, 
Aerospatiale, is integrating its de- 
velopment activities with those of 
Germany’s Messerscbmitt-Bdl- 
kow-Blohm. 

ROBERT BAILEY is a London- 
based writer specializing in aviation 
and technology. 


By Peggy Salz Trautman 

B ONN — As air traffic 
control capacity 
throughout Europe fast 
approaches its limit doe 
to the sharp growth in freight and 
passenger flights, the European 
Community is trying to avert fu- 
ture bottlenecks in the air by using 
new technologies to develop a uni- 
fied approach to air traffic con- 
trol 

To deal with this congestion — 
total air traffic in Europe is ex- 
pected to double by the year 2000 
— and with fears that die explo- 
sion in traffic might increase the 
risks of mid-air collisions, the Eu- 
ropean Organization for tbe Safe- 
ty of Air Navigation, known as 
Eurocontrol and based in Brus- 
sels, is working with member 
stales to try to harmonize their 
operations in an integrated pan- 
European system. 

The Eurocontrol director-gen- 
eral Keith Mack, said that Europe 
requires compatibility of radar 
data, commonality of procedures 
and optimum data transfer ar- 
rangements. 

Tb achieve this, Eurocontrol is 
involved in several programs, in- 
cluding tbe Four Stares/Eurocon- 
irol Integration Project The four 
states are Belgium, the Nether- 
lands. Luxembourg and Germany. 

Mr. Mack said it was decided 
early on that it was neither “opera- 
tionally nor financially possible to 
achieve a rationalized single Euro- 
pean system overnight” A more 
practical way, he said, was to de- 
velop “common interfaces,” that 
is, a common communications 
system for air traffic control cen- 
ters and common standards, so 
that they can coordinate their op- 
erations and avoid any gaps in the 
air space they control 
Under the Four Stales project 
he said, Eurocontrol aims to inte- 
grate various air traffic control 
systems into a homogeneous sys- 
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tem and, at tbe same time, provide 
a model for tbe integration of air 
traffic control systems throughout 
Europe. 

-Eurocontrol is also closely 
watching a German project the 
Co-operative Air Traffic Manage- 
ment Concept (CATMAC), which 
is trying to improve air traffic 
management by using new techni- 
cal systems to guarantee a greater 
accuracy of planning data. 

Developed by a group headed 
by Germany's Federal Adminis- 
tration for Air Navigation Ser- 
vices (BFS), the project will be 
subject to computer-simulated 
tests starting next spring. 

Klaus Platz. head of the BFS 
Division of Basic Operational An- 
alyses and System Planning that 
proposed the system, said the con- 
cept will help Europe unify its sys- 
tems because it builds on existing 
technologies and, more important- 
ly, because it requires all these 
systems to be compatible. Howev- 
er, he said, the project allows 


member states to choose their own 
individual components such as 
hardware and networks. 

Every aircraft is or will soon be 
equipped with a so-called flight 
management system, or FMS. 
This computer system calculates 
planned routes and altitude condi- 
tions, as well as any changes the 
aircraft might experience in flight. 

According to the CATMAC 
concept, the FMS of all aircraft in 
Europe will be connected via a 
data link to a given ground-based 
air traffic control center, which 
will also be connected to similar 
air traffic control facilities across 
Europe. Tbe center is the brain of 
the system and checks all the flight 
plans of all aircraft, civil and irali- 
tary, that have been fed into it 
from FMS and similar sources. 

After it has sorted out aD the 
information, it searches for any 
possible conflicts or sudden 
changes. If there is a problem, it 
alerts the air controller in tbe rele- 
vant region. Because CATMAC 
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has effectively integrated ail air 
traffic control centers into one 
large interconnected network, the 
air controller can then take advan- 
tageof this sophisticated system of 
communication to contact pilots 
of other controllers and solve a 
potential conflict. 

In 1992. CATMAC will under- 
go a simulation on a system of 
mmkompuiers connected to ah 
IBM RISC 6000 mainframe, al- 
though several of the technologies 
needed to complete the network 
are only in the early stages of de- 
velopment. The mode S dataiink, 
for example, and its digital data 
communications capacity, will 
greatly enhance surveillance sys- 
tems and ground communications 
networks. Its management and 
implementation are part of a Eur- 
ocontrol project that is set to go 
into operation after 1995. 


PEGGY SALZ TRAUTMAN is a 
journalist based in Bonn. 


European Launcher Sets Space Agenda 


Continued from page 15 

into geostationary orbit, 
ilia has a capacity of up to 1.8 
tons. 

Delta launches about eight sat- 
ellites a year at a reported average 
price of $45 million. Atlas 
launches four satellites a year at a 
price of between $60 million and 
$70 millioa. Arianespace has eight 
launches a year, but each launch 
usually carries two satellites at a 
price of about S60 mil bon each. 

Ariane’s main competitors, 
apart from the United States, are 
China, the Soviet Union and, po- 
tentially, Japan. The Soviet Union 
has been artificially kepi out of the 
Western sa lelh le-taunchrag mar- 
ket because NATO restrictions on 
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technology transfer prohibit the 
sending of satellites to the Soviet 
Union for matching with tbe rock- 
et launchers. 

But those restrictions are in the 
process of being revised and elimi- 
nated in many cases, and it is like- 
ly that the Soviets will lake a larger 
share of the market Tbe Soviet 
Proton rocket in service since 
1965. has the capacity to put a 4J 
too satellite into geostationary or- 
bit 

Both the United Slates and tbe 
Soviet Union have the means of 
patting much larger loads into 
low-Earth orbit The shuttle can 
lift 24 tons into low-Earth orbit 
and up to six tons into geostation- 
ary orbit while the Soviet Union's 
Energia booster can lift up to 100 
loos into low orbit The Super- 
Energia project will double that 
capacity, enabling tbe develop- 
ment of bigger and more complex 
orbiting space stations. 

But the problem faring the com- 
mercial launchers is not only one 
of power. They have to be able to 
place satellites into extremely pre- 
cise orbits with minimal risk at tbe 
lowest possible cost These factors 
call for compromises rather than 
extravagant solutions. Ariane- 
spacets seeking a reliability rate of 
at least 98 percent for Ariane 5, 
below which the commercializa- 
tion of the rocket is unlikely to be 
profitable. 

Cost is a key figure in launching 
communications satellites, ana 
smaller and cheaper rockets are 
dearly of more interest to a com- 
pany seeking to launch a relatively 
low-capacity satellite. 

The Soviet Union has a range of 
small- and medium-sized rockets 
apart from the behemoth Energia 
boosters, China’s Long Much 2 
rocket, while relatively primitive, 
costs about 15 percent less than , 
the lowest prices elsewhere. Al- 
though it has a geostationary ca- 
pacity of only abort 1.4 tons, tins 
is enough for smaller telecom- 
munications and observation sat- 
ellites. 

China is working on a bigger 



Ariane 5, expected to be in 
service by the late 1990s, 
wffi be used to cany aloft 
the Heraife maimed space 
shuttle, but its principal 
money-making role iriH be 
tbe lamcfaiiig of telecom- 
munications sateffites. 


rocket capable of lifting 22 tons 
into geostationary orbit. 

Japan has been kept out of the 
international market for satellite 
launches by the fact that its HI 
rocket uses a motor built under 


American license and which can 
not be commercialized. It is work 
ing on its own H2 rocket with i 
geostationary capacity of thro 
tons and is likely to be an increas 
ingly active competitor. 

The decision of Arianespace u 
build the Ariane 5 rocket has beei 
dictated not only by the decisioi 
to launch the Hermfes manner 
spacecraft around the turn of the 
centuiy but also by the changini 
needs of satellite customers. 

The largest geostationary said 
utes in the near future wfl] weirf 
between three and four tons, com 
pared to about 2.2 tons today. 

The Ariane 4 rocket, which htu 
a geostationary lifting capacity ol 
between 1.9 tons and 4.8 tons, can 
carry one large satellite or two oi 
more smaller ones. Ariane 5’s ca- 
pacity will allow it to launch twe 
titreo-ion super-satellites in a an- 
gle mission. 

The large satellites will carry the 

equivalent of 100.000 telephone 

l?. n es - rc 24 television channels, 
uirrent satellites generally cam 
be equivalent of 15,000 to 20.000 
telephone lines, or 12 television 
channels. 

Anoihw potential market is foi 
the launching of constellations ol 
small sateflites t° permit tele- 
phone calls and muting fnrilitim 
anywhere in ■ta'SK H 
space is considering whether to 
smaller rocket to exploit 

the 
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Recession: Will It Slow EC Liberalization? 


By Ron Katz 
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Airbus Industrie’s long-haul A 340-300, scheduled for delivery next spring. 

Wide-Bodied Market Growing 


Continued from page 15 

cany 300 to 320 passengers up to 
12,230 kilometers and win com- 
pete directly with the MD-11. 

If history is any guide, there wiB 
be few quality differences among 
the various models. The keys to 
market success will be financial — 
how attractive a financing pack- 
age the manufacturers can put to- 
gether and, more agmficaBtly, the 
overall slate of the economy. 

During the last year, the econo- 
my has given manufacturers little 
to cheer about. The combination 
of war and recession, as well as the 
decline in air traffic, which is still 
running 10 percent to 12 percent 
below last year’s levels, has led to a 
host of gloomy predictions for the 
industry. 

S.G. Warburg, the London in- 
vestment bank, contends that air- 
craft deliveries will decrease by 
half between 1991 and 1993 be- 
cause of the low growth in traffic 
and low aircraft retirement rates. 


Orders have already fallen off. 
During the first five months of 
1991, the big three manufacturers 
received firm orders for 67 air- 
craft, an 86 percent drop from the 
402 ordered during the compara- 
ble period in 1990. Only five of 
these orders (Airbus A340s for All 
Nippon Airways) were for the new 
wide-bodied planes. 

But the manufacturers are quick 
to point out that selling jet aircraft 
requires a long-range perspective. 
It is a siandingjoke in the industry 
that the appearance of a new mod- 
el on the market is virtually a guar- 
antee that a recession will follow. 
When some of today’s most popu- 
lar models — the Bi747, B757 and 
B767 — first hit the market, eco- 
nomic growth was flat and the 
aircraft sold poorly. Sales of the 
B747 were so weak at first that 
Boeing was driven to the brink of 
bankruptcy. 

A deeper question is whether 
there will be space in the long-haul 
wi de-body market for three manu- 


U.S. Airline Industry 


Continued from page 15 

released figures for May yet, but 
preliminary numbers indicated 
that domestic traffic equaled 1990 
levels for the first time so far this 
year. 

The first month of positive 
traffic numbers appears to be in 
July, when domestic travel is pro- 
jected to increase by about 2 to 3 
percent,” said Julius Maldutis, an 
airline industry analyst for Salo- 
mon Brothers. “Overall, the slow 
economic recovery is being reflect- 
ed in the slow domestic airline 
recovery.” 

"The situation appears to have 
at least taibfliaort, , said Robert J. 
Aronson, president of the Air 
Transport Association. “It’s not 
worsening, but it’s sta b ilized at a 
very bad kveL We’ve just got to 
dimb out of this bole, and we've 
got to do it fast” 

The industry’s problems 
in August, when fuel prices 
op as a remit of Iran’s invasion of 
Kuwait. By November, jet fuel 
prices had increased by 75 percent 
above nudstmuner levels. Airlines 
looked for every conceivable way 
to control fuel consumption, 
which represents the second larg- 
est cost for airlines after labor. 

They taxied with one engine, 
encouraged plots to fly at alti- 
tudes that minimized the amount 
of fuel consumed and removed 
ashtrays from aircraft flying 
routes where smoking had been 
banned and got rid of extra pfl- 
lows to reduce weight. 

The high cost of fuel helped 
push Pan American World Air- 
ways, Continental Airlines and 
that Midway into bankruptcy 
court Continental was already 
burdened with heavy debt, but 
“the dung that kicked us ovw the 
edge was the continuing high cost 
of fud,” the chair man of Conti- 
nental, Hoffis Hams, said in De- 
cember as the airline filed for pro- 
tection from its creditors for the 
second time in a decade. 

As fuel prices began to decline, 
the outbreak of the war and the 
dedme in the UiL economy deliv- 
ered new Mows. People stopped 
flying. To counteract the decline 
in travel, air earners launched a 
series of fare promotions designed 
to overcome the reluctance to trav- 


el The catchword in the indtutiy 
was “jumpstart” Every airline’s 
fore promotion was designed to 
jumpstart travel 

While it was good news for con- 
sumers, “that, in the face of a lot 
of cost inflation, is not a very en- 
couraging sign" for the industry, 
Mr. Cany said. 

The airline industry is one of the 
fust places (hat a recovery in the 
economy starts to show up, ac- 
I cording to airline executives. As 
the economy beans to emerge 
from a recession, business travel- 
ers begin to make sales calls and 
lawyers and investment bankers 
begin flying around to put togeth- 
er deals. And. as ooosuroer confi- 
dence increases, fomOiesT begin 
planning vacations again. 

“If die economy comes bade as 
we expect it will later this year, 
there should be some improve- 
ment,” said Secretary of Trans- 
portation Samuel K. Manner. 

What isn’t dear yet, according 
to some in the industry, is whether 
the very slight imgirovement in air- 
line ticket sales is that kind of 
crocus-like sign of a shift in the 
economic weather or just a reac- 
tion to price-slashing. Carriers 
who bad advertised discount fares 
that were to have been available 
only until June 3 have now extend- 
ed the sale until the end of the 
mouth. 

Everyone is cautious about 
reading too much into the num- 
bers, tat some are more cautiously 
optimistic * ban others. 

“We have definitely seen the 
worst,” said Paul P. Karos, an air- 
line analyst with First Boston. “So 
far, the airline industry has sug- 
gested that the economy has 
trooghed but wffl be slow to recov- 
er." 

“I think the airline industry will 
return to profitability before the 
end of this year,” said John Hay- 
hurst, Vice president Of marketing 
for the Boeing Commercial Air- 
plane Group. Boeing expects its 
predicted deliveries of 429 jets to 
hold, be said. “By the last quarter, 
we should see some numbers in the 
black, and we may see it sooner for 

some," he added. 

MARTHA M. HAMILTON is a 
Washington Post reporter who cov- 
ers the airline industry. 


3 Eastern 



After 62 years. Eastern ceased operation in January'. 


facturers. To some the competi- 
tion conjures up unpleasant mem- 
ories of the disastrous 1960s battle 
between Lockheed Tristar and the 
McDonneB Douglas DC- 10. in 
which Lockheed was driven out of 
the civil aircraft business altogeth- 
er and McDonnell Douglas was 
forced into a merger. 

Most analysts, including War- 
burg's aerospace expert, Wyn El- 
ds, believe that the long-term mar- 
ket is large enough to support all 
three companies, but they caution 
that for the next two to three years 
there will be a rough ride. 

That being so, success favors the 
manufacturer with the deepest 
pockets. With McDonnell Doug- 
las in financial trouble and Air- 
bus’s government subsidies under 
threat in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, that would 
tend to give the edge to Boeing. 

RON KATZ is a free-lance jour- 
nalist and aviation consultant based 
in London. 


L ONDON — The reces- 
sion's tight grip on Eu- 
ropean airlines is show- 
ing no sign of letting up 
soon, and the gloomy outlook his 
some observers wondering wheth- 
er the European Community will 
be forced to slow its planned time- 
table for the liberalization of air 
transport. 

The substantial losses reported 
by most carriers, ranging from 575 
million at AH tatia to 5215 milli on 
at Iberia, do not tell the full story. 
This will have to wait until the 
first-quarter 1991 results are in, a 
period when the combined effects 
of the Gulf war and the financial 
slowdown were at their most se- 
vere. 

But already, the few EC carriers 
reporting first-quarter results are 
signaling the trend: British Air- 
ways, one of the few EC airlines 
reporting a profit in 1990 (5533 
million), had a $262 million First- 
quarter loss. 

And the end of the war has not 
generated a turnaround in carri- 
ers' fortunes either. Dave Hender- 
son, the head of statistics at the 
Association of European Airlines, 
reports that, while in tra- European 
traffic is up from its low point in 
February, when it was down 23 
percent from the previous year, it 
was still down 6 5 percent to &5 
percent is May. British Airways, 
which had predicted that traffic 
would recover to last year’s levels 
by June, now believes it will be 
September instead. 

To meet this economic down- 
turn, there were some indications 
in January that the EC was pre- 
pared to slow its liberalization 
timetable. Chi Jan. 30, the EC 
commissioaers of transport and 
competition met with the presi- 
dents of the Community’s airlines 
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to see if the EC Commission could 
develop a plan to ease ibe econom- 
ic strains caused by war and reces- 
sion. 

The commissioners, Karel van 
Mien of transport and Leon Brit- 
tan of competition, came up with 
an emergency rescue package. It 
allowed airlines to reduce capacity 
or operate routes jointly, permit- 
led fare increases if they were 
dearly linked to increased costs of 
the war and sanctioned state aids 
if they were aimed at compensat- 
ing carriers for war-related ex- 
penses. 

But in the end, the Commis- 
sion’s action pleased virtually no 
one. The British were upset be- 
cause British Airways had been 
privatized and would not have 
been eligible for stale aid. And the 
other carriers in the Association of 
European Airlines were unhappy 
because the package was timed to 
end on May 31. 

The measures bore no relation 
to the planning cycle of the air- 
lines." an airline official said. 


A more serious consequence of 
the Commission’s intervention 
was that it raised questions about 
the credibility of the liberalization 
program and the Commission’s 

commitment to it. 

Mr. Brillan, the competition 
commissioner, acted to dispel 
these concerns. “It would be ab- 
surd for short-term difficulties to 
interfere with policies ifa»t have 
been developed with great care to 
provide for more choice, keener 
prices and a more competitive air- 
one industry,” be said. 

Other Commission officials also 
denied that the recession has bad 
any impact on the timetable for 
liberalization. 

Ludolf Van Hassdt, the Com- 
mission's deputy head of trans- 
port, said tnat the EC is “cm 
course" for implementing the final 
package of liberalization measures 
on Jan. 1, 1993. 

Tune is likely to prove him 
right. The hdl m EC legislative 
activity since the end of January 
appears to be less a function of the 


recession than a reflection of the 
delicate job the Commission faces 
in formulating the third and final 
stage of liberal ization. 

The first package of liberaliza- 
tion measures agreed on by the 
European transport ministers' at 
the end of 1987 was modest It 
called for limited flexibility in Ca- 
pacity-sharing arrangements, 
zones of flexibility around the 
price of discount air fares and 
some eating of the conditions on 
market access for new-entrant EC 
carriers. 

But the second package, which 
was approved in December 1989, 
was considerably more substan- 
tial Its key provisions call for the 
establishment of cabotage rights 
for EC carriers — the right to fly 
between two dries in another state 
— a system of “double disapprov- 
al" of air fores, meaning that only 
the state of origin need approve an 
air fare, and the es tablishmen t of 
an EC licensing authority that will 
largely supplant the rights of indi- 
vidual stales to choose the carriers 
they want to fly EC routes. 

These are the tough issues, be- 
cause they are totally novd con- 
cepts in the Community," said 
Kees Veenstra, director of aoopo- 
litical affairs for the Association 
of European Airlines. 

The Commission will submit 
proposals cm all three before the 
summer recess. 

The licensing issue may be the 
most critical. Under the present 
system, while EC carriers theoreti- 
cally have the right to fly between 
any two Community airports, the 
state retains the power to license 
them to do so. when the French 
carrier UTA wanted to compete 
with Air France on several Com- 
munity routes, the French govern- 
ment, not supportive of other 
French airlines competing with 
Air France, simply refused to des- 
ignate UTA to fly the routes. 


Had as EC licensing plan been 
in place, France would have had 
litue option but to approve UTA’s 
request, provided the carrier met 
the technical and financial re- 
quirements set down in EC law. 

The shift in licensing authority 
from the states to the Community 
should make market access easier 
for new carriers. Since new en- 
trants usually provide the stimulus 
for change, die implications for 
competition could be profound. 

A double disapproval air fare 
regime could have equally far- 
reaching results. Under most EC 
bilateral agreements, an innova- 
tive air fare can now be disap- 
proved if the government of either 
state vetoes it 

For example, when ibe now-de- 
funct British carrier Air Europe 
tried to put in place a £135 (5229) 
round-trip fare on London-Mu- 
nich, the German government 
balked. (Hie comparable Lufth- 
ansa fare was £306). But under the 
new double disapproval plan, 
which will be put in place in 1993. 
Germany would have little to say 
about it; the British government 
could approve the Tare on its own. 
If the system works property, it 
should allow for the introduction 
of more innovative pricing in Eu- 
rope. 

The new hberahzanon measures 
will have little impact if EC carri- 
ers fail to take advantage of them. 

But another factor is surely the 
recession. Starting up a new route 
involves heavy capital costs, and 
few second-tier airlines, which 
have been the most innovative in 
offering competitive fares, have 
the resources to invest while times 
are hard. 

The end of the recession will sec 
the add test of the new liberaliza- 
tion. 

“It's not what’s down on paper 
that counts,” said one airline exec- 
utive. “It’s what the airlines actu- 
ally do." 
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Spruce. Linen. Steel wire. The stuff of which The latest design techniques and newest 
companies are launched. Boeing s first airplane manufacturing processes. The most exacting 


carried two passengers and cruised at 
67 mph. Some 700 planes later, an ad 
in the December 1927 issue of Aero 
Digest magazine stated company policy: To develop 
airplane design and construction for speedy trans- 


development procedures and the 
! most sophisticated materials and 
systems. Simply put, the Boeing 111 

line/ Mg Model I. fit f-W'. 

will be the most advanced airliner ever built. 
And before the first one is delivered, it will 



port at ion — inexpensive , dependable, safe! Our air- also be the most thoroughly tested airliner in 
planes have changed dramatically over the years; the history of flight. The airlines wouldn't have it 

our operating philosophy remains exactly the same. any other way. And neither, of course, would we. 
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MONDAY SPORTS 


Lewis, in Last Leap, 
Lengthens Streak 


Compiled by Oar Stef} From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Facing almost 
certain defeat in the long jump, the 
one event be has continued to dom- 
inate, Carl Lewis uncorked one of 
the greatest jumps in his storied 
career to defeat Mike Powell and 
win the national championship. 

Lewis's performance on Satur- 
day, two weeks before his 30th 
birthday, kept a 10-year winning 
streak alive — now 65 victories in a 

U.S. Athletes 
Facing Banin 
Reynolds Case 

The Associated Press 

BIRMINGHAM. England — 
American athletes may be barred 
from the Olympics and world 
championship events if Butch 
Reynolds is allowed to compete 
again, the world governing body of 
track and field has warned. 

Reynolds, the world record hold- 
er and 1988 Olympic silver medal- 
ist in the 400 meters, was suspend- 
ed for two years in August by the 
International Amateur Athletic 
Federation after be tested positive 
for steroids. 

The federation issued its warning 
on Saturday, after The Athletics 
Congress had allowed Reynolds to 
compete Thursday in the U.S. na- 
tional championships in New York. 
Reynolds finished seventh in a field 
of eight in a preliminary heaL 
“Any repetition would inevita- 
bly endanger the participation of 
American athletes in major world 
competition, including the world 
championships and the Olympic 
Games," the federation said. 

The organization expressed 
“strong disagreement and disap- 
pointment" at The Athletics Con- 
gress's decision to let Reynolds run. 

It called Reynolds’s participation 
illegal and said he could face “in- 
creased suspension.” 

U.S. athletes could be banned 
from the world championships in 
August in Tokyo and the 1992 
Summer Olympics in Barcelona if 
Reynolds runs again, the federa- 
tion said. 

The Athletics Congress has said 
that the suspension was lifted only 
for the New York meet and that 
Reynolds has not yet been allowed 
to compete elsewhere. It allowed 
him to run after the American Ar- 
bitration Association temporarily 
lifted his suspension, ruling there 
was evidence that his drug test was 
faulty. 

The federation says that the test 
was valid and that its rules were 
violated 

A spokesman for The Athletics 
Congress said, “Well abide by the 
1AAF rules and decisions." 

The IAAF said, "Despite the 
special arbitration law winch pre- 
vails in the United States, any repe- 
tition of such a case would not be 
accepted in the future and the IAAF 
world athletics movement would 
not be able to justify in any way 
unlawful participation of this sort.” 

It said The Athletics Congress 
was asked to send a representative 
to present a full report on the case 
lo the federation's president, Primo 
Nebiolo. The IAAF Council will 
lake up the matter at its meeting m 
August. 


row — and gave a stunning finishing 
touch to the USA-Mobtl Outdoor 
Track and Field Championships. 

In his sixth and final jump, trail- 
ing by an inch and a half (about 40 
centimeters). Lewis jumped 28 feet. 
456 inches (8.64 meters), then 
watched as Powell failed to im- 
prove on his last leap. Powell, 27, 
settled for 28-336, which be had 
posted in the second round. Larry 
Myricks, 35, was third in 27-1034. 

That was the exact order of fin- 
ish in the long jump at the 1988 
Summer Olympics in Seoul. 

“1 felt that whatever I did, it was 
going to be all right," said Lewis, 
who fell over backward in ecstasy 
when the length of his jump was 
announced. “I wasn’t sure right 
away. But I like the pressure. 1 like 
the anxiety." 

One day after perfect weather 
helped Leroy Burrell break the 
world record in the 100 meters, 
heat and humidity played a nasty 
trick on the competitors and had a 
moderating effect on most times 
and distances. In the women's 800, 
seven of the eight finalists col- 
lapsed and required attention. 

But not everyone was affected. 
In winning the men’s 800, Mark 
Everett ran the fastest time in the 
world so far this year: 1 minute, 
44.28 seconds. 

The same distinction applied to 
the times for the winners of the 
400-meter hurdles, Kim Batten in 
54.18 and Danny Harris in 47.64. 
Harris was the first this year under 
48 seconds. 

In the men’s 200, a race that was 
supposed to be a showdown be- 
tween Burrell and Michael John- 
son. the top-ranked 200-meter run- 
ner in the world last year, Johnson 
won in a relatively slow time of 
20-31 seconds. Burrell was barely a 
factor, finishing second in 20.42. 

“I was not concerned that he's 
the world record holder in the 100," 
Johnson said. "This race is over 
twice the distance and he hasn't 
shown me anything yet." 

“I ran out of gas," Burrell said 
Six athletes qualified for their 
third consecutive world champion- 
ship team: Lewis, 100 meters; Greg 
Foster, 1 10-meter hurdles; Mike 
Conley, triple jump; Brian Diemer, 
3,000-meter steeplechase; Jackie 
Joyner-Kersee, women’s heptath- 
lon, and Karin Smith, women's jav^ 
din. (WP, NYT) 

■ Johnson Places 2d 

Ben Johnson finished second in a 
100-meter sprint Saturday and again 
failed to run as fast as he did before 
Ins two-year suspension for using 
steroids. The Associated Press re- 
ported from Tonsberg. Norway. 

Johnson was timed in 10.41 sec- 
onds, four-hundredths of a second 
behind Wolfgang Haupi of Germa- 
ny. Johnson was slightly faster than 
at his first two outdoor meets this 
season. 

■ Spitz Finishes last 

Mark Spitz, the winner of seven 
gold medals in the 1972 Olympics, 
finished eighth and last in a 100- 
meter butterfly at an international 
meet Saturday in Canet, France, 
The Associated Press reported. 

Spitz, 41, was timed in 58.93 sec- 
onds in a race woo by a Czechoslo- 
vak-born Canadian, Marcd Gery. 
Gery, who was fifth in the world 
championships, was more than two 
seconds ahead of Spitz. 

Spitz was pul directly into the 
final of the event. It was the fourth 
defeat in his comeback attempt. 


Nagano Wins 
1998 Games 


The Associated Press 

NAGANO, Japan — Shouts of “Banzai” 
rang through the air early Sunday in this 
temple town in the moun tains of central Japan 
when Nagano, which had tried for decades to 
be chosen as host to the Olympics, finally won 
the 1998 Winter Games. 

Television networks broke with their usual 
programming to broadcast the derision live to 
the thousands who had crowded onto the 
grounds of the ancient Buddhist temple 
around which the city was built eight centuries 
ago. After the announcement came, about 
3:30 A.M., from Birmingham. England, par- 
ties brake out all around the city of 350,000. 

The politics of geography had prevailed, 
with Nagano beating out four other candi- 
dates: Salt Lake Gty, Utah; Ostersund. Swe- 
den, Aosta, Italy, and Jaca, Spain. 

Nagano will be the first Asian city to host 
the Winter Games since Sapporo. Japan, in 
1972. That apparently proved to be a strong 
selling prim with the International Olympic 
Committee, which had been criticized last year 
for giving the 1996 Summer Games to Atlanta. 

Salt Lake City would have been the fourth 
U.S. city and sixth in North America to stage 
the Olympics since 1976. 

“1 think it's a fair vote," said Francois 
Canard, the director-general of the IOC. "The 
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Gtizens of Nagano, Japan, celebrating the award of the 1998 Winter Games. 


shift in balance in continents to Asia is a very- 
good thing." 

Eighty-right IOC members took part m the 
secret vote in Birmingham. Nagano led in 
each of the five rounds, and defeated Salt 
Lake City. 46 votes to 42, in the final balloL 

Nagano and Sait Lake Gty had been rated 
as the main contenders. Salt Lake Gty offered 
— on paper, at least — the strongest* bid and 
received high marks in an IOC evaluation 
report for its facilities, infrastructure and fi- 
nancial backing. 


Nagano emphasized geography and tech- 
nology in its bid. and matched a major finan- 
cial incentive offered by Salt Lake: free trans- 
portation. meals and expenses for all athletes 
and officials. 

Perhaps the biggest loser was Sweden, 
which has never held the Olympics and which 
was bidding for the Games for a fifth straight 
time. Sven Heuigren, an official of the Oster- 
sund committee, said Sweden would probably 
bid for the 2002 Games. 


U.S. to Meet Germany 
In Davis Cup Semifinal 


By Robin Finn 

iVrv York Times Serrne 

NEWPORT. Rhode Island — 
The United States, the defending 
. Davis Cup champion, has ad- 
vanced to the semifinals of the 1991 
championship with an uvcrwhclm- 
mgdefeat of Spain. 

The U.S team will meet Germa- 
ny in Kansas City. Mtss*H«n, on 
Sept, 20-22. The United States has 
a 6-3 cup record against Germans 
but was defeated by West Germa- 
ny, 3-2, in the 1989 quarterfinals. 

The undefeated doubles team of 
Rick Leach and Jim Pugh clinched 
the quarterfinal against Spain. 3-0. 
as they tamed the world's u*p- 
ranked doubles duo. Emilio San- 
chez and Sergio Casal. 7-6. 6-3, 7-6. 
on Saturday on the slick grass sur- 
face at the Newport Casino. 

Added to straight-set victories 
Friday by John McEnroe and Brad 
Gilbert over Tomas Carbone!! and 
Sanchez, (bat gave the United 
Stales an unbeatable lead in the 
five-match series. 

McEnroe, in the first of the re- 
verse singles matches Sunday, de- 
feated S&nchez, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3, to run 
the score to 4-0. 

Overall, the United Stales has 


won 29 Davis Cup titles, fair 
which were earned with McEnroe 
jt the helm, a position lo winch M 
returned for this wriev 

“This wav the best way it ccuM 
have happened, to havx everybody 
win their match and be ante wieef 
like ihcv were a full pan of the 
win," said McEnroe, fttwt return 
[ L i cup competition after a «If4m* 
posed threv-vear e\ilc was as «mo- 
lional a> it was successful^ "1 Wt 
like »« was maybe going to he one of 
mV Iasi opportunities to play, and 1 ' 
remembered how sonic ol my best 
moments in tennis hud come dur- ; 
mg Davis Cup." 

McKnroc, who n««v has a record 
41 cup singles victories, hod at first 
turned down an offer by Tom Gw- 
man, the captain, lo play. But he 
reconsidered, causing the selection 
of grass as the surface. 

He has made himself available 
for the semifinal round. But since 
grass has been ruled out as a semifi- 
nal surface and clay appears the 
front-runner. McEnroe acknowl- 
edged that another epic Davis Cup 
rematch with Boris Becker might 
not lurk in his immediate future. - 

“But ir I get the caH for Kansas 
Citv. I’m there." he said. . 
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awt (B). Bilker TO and Stanley. W— Jo. Gar- 
mon. vj. L— Taylor, 2 - 1 . HRs— New York. 
( 11 ), Makes ( 91 . Texas. Hueon (II. 

101 3 M MO -4 9 I 
•00 ON OH — 1 2 • 
Gafceler. Gibson ( 8 ), Hememan ( 9 ) and 


Saturday's Line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
cafltantta M 0 as ON — 9 4 0 

Boston TOO Ml 20*— 19 It 1 

Finley. Robinson n>. Ballet 15). McClure 
(TLltarvey m and Tlnolev; Ganflner.PlvaiP' 
ion C?) and Pena, Moreno I8I.W— Gardlner,3- 
I. L — Finley, 1041 HR— Boston Oar* (I). 
Baltimore 111 9 B 9 oao -4 12 0 

Tomato 1 M 9 oo ooo— l t s 

Ballard, Wllllomsan (7) and Melvin; Guz- 
man Fras er (51, MacDonald «), Acker IB), 
Henke TO ond Borden. W— Ballard. 4-7. L— 
GvzmaiD-lSv— Williamson (3). HRs— Balti- 
more. Melvin (I), Devarew* (91. Taranto, 
Carter ( 11 ). 

Oakland 100 101 010-4 6 1 

M B w a rttog CM sse oa *-4 6 t 

Stewart, Burns (tl and Quirk; Navwra,P(e- 
KcHIcnd SwhoH. W— Navarra, 6 - 4 . L— 
Stewtrt, 44 . sv— Plesac ( 2 ). HRs— Milwau- 
kee. Vaughn 2 (HI. 

IM Ml 200-11 IS 2 
320 010 001 — 7 9 • 
Guthrie. Abbott 121 . Bedrasftei ( 0 ) and 
Harper. Webster (I); Mwth, King ( 3 ), York 
( 5 ), Janos ( 9 ) and Skinner. Manta ( 9 ). W— 
Abbott, 2 - 9 . L-Muttn 0 - 1 . 

air 220 MS MO -4 f 0 

0 M 1 M 110-3 7 0 
Bodjflcker, MJDavta ( 0 ), Montgomery (SI 
and Macfartane; Garda, Perez ( 2 ) and Fisk. 
W— Boddfcfcer. 4 - 5 . L— Garda, 0 - 2 . Sv— Mcnt- 
oomery ( 14 ). HRS — Kansas city, Gibson TO, 
Tortabull (loi. M adar tane ( 7 ). Chicago. 
Thomas ( 10 ). 


ooo—i c o 


Hew Tort 2 M ON Ml — 9 12 0 

Texas TOO 012 Mto -4 S • 

Leary. Habvan ( 71 . Forr ( 0 ) and Nonas; 
Brawn Rogers ( 71 . Gossose | 7 ), Russell ( 9 ) 
ond Stanley. W— Brawn 5 - 5 . l— L eary. 34 . 
Sv— Russell ( 14 ). HR— Texas, Francs ( 7 ). 
Oakland MS 4 M 100-7 9 0 

Milwaukee «M 3 H MO -3 7 1 

Hawkins. Chi Iren ( 7 ) and 5 tgtaboch; 
B r own Knudson ( 4 ) and D im mer, w- - H a w 
klro. 2 - 4 L — Brawn 24 . Sv— CM tren ( 21 . HRs— 
Oakland. RjHenderson KL Conseco (TO. 
Detroit 020 ON M 0 - 2 5 1 

Seattle 403 IN 01 x — 15 10 0 

Rttz. Cenrtti (l). Searcy ( 5 ). Dolton ( 6 ) and 
Altansoa; Johnson Swift ( 7 ) and Bradley, 
w— Johnson. 44 . iHffli 0 - 2 . Sv-Swtd {«). 
HR— Do trait. Fryman ( 61 . 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Chicago IN Ml 000-2 I 1 

San Diego M 0 002 Kx — 4 )i S 

Loncaster.Skmtnb W.BMedd ( 7 ) .Asset* 

mother (I) ml Villanueva. Wilkins TO; Ras- 

mossem. Lefferts 19 ) and Santiago, w— Ras- 
mussen 3 - 1 . L— BieiecKI. S- 5 . HRs— Ctricoga, 
Bdl (U). San (Mesa Howard (l>. 
Pittsburgh 0 M ON CO S - O 3 I 

San Franduo 0 M M 0 N *~4 0 I 

Smiley. Belinda le). Heaton ( 71 . Kipper Ifl) 
and Siought; Remlirwer and Dedcer. w— 
Rem Unger. ML L— Smiley. W. HR— Son 
Frondsax wmiams 19 ). 

Houston ON M 0 OM-O 9 1 

New York M 0 M 2 10*— 4 9 1 

Jones. Henry ( 7 ) and Blgeto; Gooden and 
Sasser. W— Gooden. 6-1 L— Jones. 4 - 4 . HR- 
New York, Templeton m. 
andanatl 112 ose MO — 3 4 i 

PMtaetoMa ON 9 W 040—1 5 0 

Rim Dibble ( 9 ) and Reed; Ashby. Rut! In 
14 ). Soever ( 9 ) and Fiddler. W-RIta. 6 - 2 . L— 
Ashby, 0 - 2 . Sv — Dibble (TO. MR — Cincinnati, 
Larkin ( 71 . 

Atlanta ON 0 M OM-O ■ 0 

Montreal 190 DM MX — 2 9 8 

Smoltz. Stanton MI. St Odra m. Mereker 
(ft) and Olson; DeMorfinez and Haney. W— 
DeJMarflncz. 94 . L— Smoltz, 34 . 

St. Loots 010 Ml 110—5 9 • 

Los Anodes MS OH *J 0-4 U T 

B 5 mtth. Carpenter (T). Agasto TO. t-SaiHh 
(I) and Pagnozzl; RMartlmz; Hartley (II, 
Howdl ( 9 ) and Sdosda W-BJmlttv 54 . L— 
RJVtarttnez. 10 - 3 . Sv— L-Sidn ( 15 ). 

Japanese Baseball 

CENTRAL LEAGUE 
W L T 

ChunJcW 30 Zl 

YoknU 31 22 

Hiros him a 20 21 

Yoraiurl 20 V 

Toivo 
Hanshln 

Sunday's Results 
ChunlcM 5 , Harahln 2 
Yafcult 7 . Tcdya 6, 13 Innings 
HbasMma 4 , Yamlurl 0 


Sndayy Results 
Kintetsu z SbHm 1 
Lotte 4 . Nippon Ham I 
Orix 7 . DaleJ 6 

EUROPEAN CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP 
Finw 

Nettuna (Italy) 12 . Harlem I Netnermndsl 2 


s S 

■Li ■ iL 


WFfp 


Pd. GB 
i sm — 
i sis — 

1 J 71 1 
0 Elf 4 
25 2 B 1 -472 6 
15 90 0 383 16 


QUEENS CLUB TOURNAMENT 
In London 
SemHInah 

Stefon Edberg (i), Sweden, deL Moihrai 
Washington. UE. 44 , 4 - 2 : David Wheaton ( 6 ). 
US def. Anders Jarrvd 17 ), Sweden. 6 -X 64 . 
Final 

Edberg def. Wheaton. 6 - 2 . 64 . 

EDGBASTON TOURNAMENT 
m Blr m taghom. England 
Semifinals 

Martino Navratilova ( 1 ). UJL dot. Brenda 
Sdtultz. Netherlands, 6 - 1 6 - 2 ; Natalia Zver- 
eva ( 4 ), Soviet Union, def. Zina Garrison ( 2 ). 
US. 24 , 74 ( 74 ). 04 . 

Final 

Navratilova dd. Zvereva. 64 . 74 . 
FLORENCE ATP TOURNAMENT 
Scmtflnals 

Herd Skatt ( 1 ), Austria dd. Eduardo Massa 
Argentina 64 , 64 ; Thomas Muster, Austria 
deL Carlas Casta Spain. 6-7 U- 7 ). 4 - 1 . 6 - 3 . 
Ftad 

Muster dd. Skofl, 6 - 3 . 6-7 ( 2 - 7 ). 6-2 
CONTINENTAL TOURNAMENT 
In Resmatea Netherlands 
Son U f ta cM 

Christian Saaeana Germany, dd. Jakob 
Hlasek ( 4 ). 5 idlzertoria 6 -X 34.74 17 - 5 ); MH 
ctild soHmers. Ndhertands. dd. Micnaet 
Sttcn ( 2 ), Germany. 64 . 74 ( 74 ). 

Final 

Saceonu deL Schapera 64 , 34 . 7 - 5 . 

Davis Cup 

WORLD OROUP 
Oearf u ttnu li 
united States 4 . Spain • 

John McErtroe. U A. dot Tomas CortoorwO, 
A-X 6 - 2 , 6 - 1 : Rick Leocn and Jim Puab. U 4 L. 
dd. EndPoSonchez ond Sergio CasaL 74 ( 04 ). 
6 - 3,74 (TO); McEnroe dd. Sanchez. 64 54 . 60 . 
EUROPEAN ZONE. GROUP TWO 
Norway 4 Greece 1 

Christian Ruud. Norway, dd. Tosos Bava- 
las. 60 . 6 - 1 * 4 ; Bent Ove Pedersen. Norway, 
dd. George Katovdanls. *4 6 - 1 24 . »4 B 4 .' 
Pedersen and Anders Rotlsen. Norway, dd. 
Bavelasond Katavdanls. 64 . 6 - 1 . 64 ; Bavetas 
deL Pedersen. 14 . T 41184 ; Ruud dot Katawr- 
lonls. 40 . 34 . 60 . 

Lakcndtaarg % Tarker ■ 

Jobnv Gaudenbour, Luxembourg, dd. 
Aiaaddln Karagas. 6 - 2 . 60 ; jacawes Radaux, 
Luxembourg. deL Mustafa Azkmtv 6 - 1 . 6 - 0 . 
ASIA/OCEAJIIA ZONE. GROUP TWO 


Liu Chuna-Hsing. Taiwan, dd. Selvam Veera 
yiitaam, 74 (74), 6-7 (5-71. 74 (841. *1 
Sci i nnha i hiwN rimnnii 0 
Rohan de SHvo. Sri tanka, dd. Shovon jama 
iv. 4-4, 6-2. 74; Arlun Fernanda end Ranon de 
Silva, sn Lanka, dd. Shovon Jamoiv and Sar- 
dor IHeklvar. 64 *4 60. 

AFRICAN ZONE. GROUP TWO 
Second Roaad 
Egypt 5, Guano 9 

Hasson ei-Ararnsv and Tamir el-Sowl 
EevaL dd. Kennelh DowtMM and Koga AHso. 
*4 6-2, *2; Arm Ghondm. Egypt, dd Kola 
AN so, 74 7-5; Hasson al-ArausL EovbI. dd. 
Mike Arnoah, 6-7. 74 84 

Ivory Coast & Togo 8 
Emile NGaran and llou Lunto, Ivory Coast, 
dd. Kaiare Aanambo and Aatl Kadla. *2. 

6-7, 6-1; Jean-CBrtstoabe NaU. ivory Coosi. 
drLApcH Kodm. 146-1.7-5; lloa Lon to. Ivory 
Coast, dd. Meraoh GbeMeme. 64 6-Z 


GIrocntaUa 


ond FC Votendom 33 , Roda JC Jl, wrftam (( 
Tilburg and Forluna Slttard 38 . Sparta Rot 
tordam 29 ; FC D« Hasa at; MW Maoetftchf 
27 ; SW Sctiisdom ond H eeret w een M; NEC 
KHlmeaen 22 . 

GERMAN FIRST DIVISION 
PC Cologne Z FC Katsenlmftarn 6 
Bovern Munich 2 . Bow UerdMMn 2 
SG WolfenscheM ft FC Nuremberg I 
M u e nc he n gloaboeh 2 . F ortano DvWWarti' 
Hamburger SV Z KarNrune 2 
EtntracM Frankfurt 4 , vtB Stuttgart 8 
Borussk) Dortmund 5 , FC St POuH 2 
Hertha BSC Berlin L Bayer LeverkuMM > 
Werdar Brvfnan 2 . Bochum 1 
Plea] s t an di n gs ; FC Kotserstautorn M 
points; Boyera Munich 45 : Werdee Bremen 
< 2 ; Elntractit Frankfurt ond Hamburger SV 
48 ; VfB Stuttgart M; FC Cotoone 37 ; BOV 4 T 
Leverkusen and Bamtsata M oe ach enotad- 
bach *; BaniiBla Dortmund X SG watte* 
Ktwid 31 ; Fortoaa D ut ewldert 32 . KarUnn 
her sc 31 ; vtL Bochum and FC Nurambor« 
39 ; FC SL Poult 27 ; Baver UenHnsMn M; ■ 
Harttw BSC Berlin 14 

SPANISH CUP 


Top netshars In Saturday's Wti stage, on 
IndtvMual aeetasMbe dec k 66 -MRemetar 
nice. from Brae] fa Cnucggu; 1 - Franco 
CMoccfall. IhHv.onehOur.Umtoutes. 17 sec- 
onds; 2 , Gianni Bugna. Italy, SI seconds be- 
hind; X Claudia Cti l e nn uccl. 1:82 minutes bo- 
Mud: 4 Marco Gtovamettl. italv, 2 ;N mlnuaes 
behind; 5 . Morino Letarreta. 3 oota. 2 : 0 » mln- 
utn behind; 6 . Masshnillano Lein, Italy, 1:18 
minutes behind; 7 . Stephen Hodge. Australia. 
3:37 minutes behind; 8 . Vtodhnir Putalkav. 
Soviet Union. 3:31 mlnula behind; 9 . Pedro 
Delgado. Spain, 3:36 mtmrtw behind; » Leo 
nardo Sierra. Venez ueta, 3 : 5 * mtautes behind. 

Ton ftaNkers la Sunday's 2 Ht ana IM 
gtattoa WWtUsoieter race fram Povta to Mi- 
lan; I. Marta OpefltaL Italy, tour hours. 48 
tecnnds; X Dhimatolne AbdaetoParow, Smrtet 
Union same time X Enarto LnonL HOlv. vs * 

CDiimmMoredfaSpobi&L^VGkivonnf^l-. 

danmtalv. si-: 4 . Silvto Mantnedo. itaty.s.L; 
7 . Fabtona FoidancHL Italy, sL; EStotoaaAI- 
iaccnio .1 talv.Ai; 9 . janSvarada. Czechoetava- 
kla.sJ.; ia Martin Shatckeri. NetTmtands.sJ. 

Pinal mathms 1 . OrtocdoB. 99 hours, 33 
ml mrtw .<3 second s : ZCMappuocU:Mmlnates 
behind; X LelH, 4:56 mhwta behtod, 4 Bunhv 
7:49 minutes beMnd; 5 , Letarrato. «:aa artn- 
uto s behind; a. Eric Baver. France, H: 8 * min- 
utes behind; 7 . Slerro. 11:56 minutes behind; 8 . 
GtavarawRL 19:89 minutes behind; 9 - Zenen 
j ask Ufa. Patond, 111:22 minules behind; IE 
Eduardo OioanH.Spala 2 ]:<tmlnirtesbeMna l 


Barcelona 1 SevDla * 

PRESIDBim CUP TOURNAMBtfT 
Floor 

South Korea Z Egypt 0 


TRANSACTIONS 


BASEBALL 


PACIFIC LEAGUE 

W L T Pet GB 
Sufbu 32 T 9 2 J 3 J — 

Ki n tet su 30 22 0 J 77 Zta 

Nippon Ham 27 15 1 J 519 5 W 

DOW 24 24 0 J 00 6 Vi 

Orix 22 91 I A 1511 

Lotte 20 34 0 J 70 IJIi 


Hoag Kang s, Slngopora 8 
Mark Bailey and Mldhaal walker, Hong 
Kang,def. Uuwaf Yaw and Fradrlk Ho, 6 - 1 , 7 - 
& 6 - 1 ; Michael watfcer. Hang Kang, deL Kbo 
Tung YL 6 -L 6444 ; Pone LuLHang Kang,det. 
Fradrlk Ho Kuen Ytap, 6-1 6 - 2 . 6-1 
Taiwan 1 Mehnr sl a 2 
Lien YvHul and Lht Chung-Hsing. Taiwan. 
dvLAdam Malik aid Sol vam veeraelneam, 7 - 
5 . 44 6-7 ( 5 - 7 ), 7-4 ( 7 - 1 ), 4 - 3 ; Adam Malik. 
Malaysia, deL Lien Yu-Mul. 64. 44 74 ( 4 - 7 ); 


CKJTCH FIRST DIVISION 
P 5 V ElnMiaven 3 k FC Vatandam 0 
Ajax Amsterdam 31 V Hesse Arnhem Di- 
SC H e erenv een < FC Granlngea 2 
FC Den Haag I. WUtam it TOburg 0 
MW MaasTrkM i, FC UtretM 1 
Sparta Rotterdam 5 . SW Schiedam 3 
RKC Wbalwfik 6 . FC Twema Enschede 4 
Roda JC Ksrkrade L Fortana Slttard 1 
NEC Nllmeaen 2 . Fevenaord Rotterdam l 
F inal s tandings ; psv Eindhoven S 3 potato; 
Ajax Amsterda m S 3 ; FC Granlnaen 46 ; FC 
UtracM 42 ; Vitesse Arnhem 37 ; FC Twcnte 
31 : RKC Waotwtlk 35 ; Feyeneard R al tand am 


BALTIMORE— Put Dwtotd Evans. ooHleM- 
er.'on ISdav dlsub la d RsL A c tt raesd Biddy 
Anderson. Mrtfielder.iram ISGwritaabMnb 
BOSTON— Stoned Scan ttatteberg om 
J omtti Lentz, catc hers ; Shemtan Bush. Terry 
Ham. Chad Sc h oeneoaeLond Cesar Morttm. 
attebers; and Jertnatne Janaeco and Donny 
Janes, wrtt i etds rs 

CWICAGQ iMerv le Fetaw mamamr, tafc.- 
y ancw n iei. PgetttmCenetVsaavm rpptanse i; 
Named Moo Drdbeeteky tatakrt moobestr. 1 

CLEVELAND , W O l radLtf» M e dl naoeUl»-‘ 
wrtedNttw.CaMdua JeHMulkbpttcner.from 
Coloroda, Pacttlc Coast League. Assigned - 
Mke vraHrer. pitcher, M Cotorade. Itbiakd 
DamMc Cbott coa c h. CalM os> Jett Mutts, -, 
pitcher, from Conloff-Ak ran. Eastern Leagaa. 
Optioned Mike Walker, nttcher, n> Cotorade. 

DETROIT— Put Pel* tncQvtol (a. outtlgldtr. 
on 15 Gov disabled list Bought contract el 
Skeeler Barnes, o u tfielder , from Tote da. tor 
ternottoaal League. 

KANSAS CITY— Pat Bret safierhaeen, 
Pttrtwr.cn is-day disabled HsL Recalled Mike 
Moonanta. pitcher, from Omaha, American 

MILWAUKEE— Put Gary Sheffield, third 
baseman, on Ifrday dbabtad risL Activated 
Darryt HamUtan.autfleider, from LMav dis- 
abled list. 

N. Y. YANKEES— Pul Mike Wm,Pl»rt*er, an 
15 -davdliciMad list as of June 14 . Bought coo- 
tract of Scott KamtontacM, pttrtwr. from Co* 

I umbra. Internotfanal League. 

Oakland— A ctivated Todd Bunu. Pttrtt- 
•r, tram is-davdtaabted IM.Senl Tray Afenlr. 
catcher, to Tocoma, Pacific Chart League. 
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ATLANTA— signed Rkk Mahler, anchor. 
Seal Danny Hem outtlehtar. to Richmond. 
International League. 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


PEANUTS 


ANDY CAPP 
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Twins Win 15th in Row 
With a lOth-Inning 
Victory Over Indians 


Confided bfOir Staff From Dispatches 

The Minnesota Twins won their 
15th straight game on Sunday, For 
the longest winning streak in the 
major leagues since 1977, setting 
twice in the 10th inning to beat the 
Cleveland Indians, 4-2, in Cleve- 
land 

The winning streak is the longest 
since Kansas City won 16 in a row 
in 1977. Texas won 14 in a row in 
May this year. The American 
League record of 19 was set by 
rhireigp jo 1906 and matched by 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

New York in 1947. The 
league record is 26, set by 
Yon Giants in 1916. 

Minnesota begins a three-game 
series Monday night in Baltimore. 

A1 Newman drew a one-out walk 
in the 10th from Shawn HUlegas, 2- 
1. Kirby Puckett, who homered 
earlier, wngkd him to third and 
Oiili Davis followed with a sacri- 
fice fly. Brian Harper singled home 
Puckett, who had taken second on 
Davis's fly. 

Seven of the Twins’ victories in 
the streak have come against Geve- 
land, which has lost five straight 
and 10 of the last 1 1. 

Rick Aguilera, 2-2, got the vic- 
tory despite yielding the tying run 
in the eighth Hitting . He walked 
Carlos Baerga, who went to third 
oo a one-out single by Alex Cole. 
Fehx Fermin then singled to right, 
King it, 2-2. It was AguD era’s 
fourth blown save in 21 opportuni- 
ties. 

Cleveland starter Greg Swindell 
shut out Minnesota on three hits 
until (he sixth, when Puckett 
atoned for an earlier error by tying 
the game, 1-1, with a home run to 
center, his eighth. The Twins took a 
2-1 lead in the seventh when Gene 
Larkin led off with a double —his 
third hit — and scored an New- 
man’s two-out single. 

Red Sox 2, Angefe 0: Torn Bol- 
ton gave up five mis in eight in- 
nings in Boston as the Red Sox 
defeated California for the third 
consecutive time. 

Bolton, 6-4, snapped his three- 
game taring streak, striking out 
three and walking one. Jeff Rear- 
don completed the shutout for his 
17th save as the Red Sax won far 
the fifth time in six games. 

in a 7-for-4^mnp, hit a two-nm 


CMocc^Ttfnmphs . 

In Giro <FItaIia Cycling 

MILAN (AP) — Franco Qhoc- 
cioli of Italy won the Giro tfltalia 
cycling race Sunday for his first 


31, completed (he 
tour with a lead of 3 minutes, 48 
seconds over Claudio Chiappticti 
of Italy, who had placed second to 
eg LeMond in last year’s Tour 


de France. 


PS V Eindhoven Wins 
THle in Dutch Soccer 

AMSTERDAM (AP) — PSV 
Eindhoven won a fifth Dutch soc- 
cer championship in six years Sun- 
day, finishing the season with a 
mere two-goal differentia] over 
Ajax Amsterdam. 

• Kaiserslautern won its Hist 
German soccer title in nearly four 
decades on Saturday with a 6-2 
defeat of Cologne. 

For the Record 

Mauizio Steccaof Italy retained 
his WBO featherweight title Satur- 
day night with a unanimous deci- 
sion over Fernando Ramos Salas of 
Mexico in Mondchiari, Italy. (AP) 
Park Young Kyun knocked out 
Masuaki Takeda of Japan in die 
sixth round to defend his WBA 
featherweight title in Seoul. (AP) 
Edwfai Ronrio took the WBA ju- 
nior welterweight championship 
from Loreto Garza with a knock- 
out at 1:09 of the third round in 
Sacramento, California. (AP) 

Kid Akeem Anif owosbe of Nige- 
ria regained consciousness Sunday 
after being hospitalized with a 
blood clot in his bead after a loss to 
1BF junior bantamweight champi- 
on Robert Qiriroga in San Antonio, 
Texas. (AP) 

John J. Jordan, 80, who coached 
the Notre Dame basketball team to 
its first six NCAA tournament ap- 
pearances between 1951 and 1964. 
died in Oak Forest, Illinois. (AP) 


We can help you call your boss in Boston 



angle in die fifth for the only soar- 
ing. 

The Angels advanced just one 
runner as far as third base in taring 
their season-high fourth gam e in a 
row. They have won just two of 
their last nine. 

Kirk McCasJrill 6-7, allowed 
seven hits, all singles, bat the Red 
Sox combined two with a pair of 
walks for their two runs in the fifth, 
dealing him a second loss in his last 

ax decisions. 

Jack Q«k began the derisive 
fifth with a fine single off the left- 
field wall and took second as Tony 
Pena grounded out. Luis Rivera 
walked and Jody Reed ffied out 
before Carlos Quintana walked, 
filling the bases. 

Orioles 13, Bine Jajs&Leo Go- 
mez’s b&ses-loaded RBI single 
aJmped a seventh-inning tie and 
jo<?(5reulak followed with his first 
rytrffr grand dam for Baltimore s 
victory tn Toronto. 

Gomez and Cal Ripken 
two-nm homers and Randy 
ean a seta shot and scored 
lour times for Baltimore to offset 
Joe Carter’s three hits and four RBL 

With the score tied 8-8, the Ori- 
oles loaded the bases with none out 
in the seventh on singles by Bffly 
and Cal Ripken and a walk to Mil- 
ligan from Duane Ward. After Go- 
mez angled home the go-ahead 
run, Orsulak, bitting for Bob Md- 
vin, lined an 0-2 pitch over the 
right-field fence for his third homer 
of theseason. 

The Orioles’ 13 runs marked the 
dub’s season-high, and they were 
the most off Toronto since Seattle 
scored 14 on May 17, 1990. The 
victory wait to Todd Frohwinh, 1- 
0, who entered the game in the sixth 


Greg Olson pitched the ninl 
striking out two. (AP, UP I) 

■ /a games Saturday, The Asso- 
ciated Press reported: 

Orioles 8, Blue Jays 4: Bob Md- 
vin wait five-f or-fi ve, with a home 
run, and Mike Devrreaux hit- a 
three-run homer as Baltimore 
snapped a six-game losing streak in 
Toronto. Mdvm also drove in two 
runs and scored twice in becoming 
the 28th Oriole to get five hits in a 
game. 

Red Sax 13, Angels 3: In Boston, 
flhnck Finley gave op seven runs 
on six luts in the first irmmg and 
the Red Sox went on to rout Cali- 
fornia. Finley, now 10-3. entered 
(be game tied for the major-league 

lead in victories and had ' a 3.12 
earucd-nm average- But be lasted 
only two-thirds of an inning. 

Brewers 6, AfMetks 4; Athletics 
7, Brewers 3: Rickey Henderson hit 
a three-run homer to cap afour-nm 
fourth in Milwaukee and Jose Can- 
seco also homered as Oakland split 
a doubleheader. Greg Vaughn hit 
two home runs off Oakland’s ace, 
Dive Stewart, in the opener. 

Twins 11, 1 mians 7: In Cleve- 
land, Minnesota overcame an eariy 
four-nm deficit and won its 14th 
straight game. Scott Lehis had a 
cueer-hugh four RBIs, two during a 
six-run thud inning in which Kirby 
Puckett bit a two-nm triple. 

Royals 5, White Sox 3; Danny 
TaitabulTs two-nm homer and solo 
shots by Kirk Gibson and MBce 
Macfarlane helped Mike Bod- 
dicker and Kansas City win in Chi- 
cago. It was only the Royals’ first 
victory in five games against the 
White Sox this season. 

Rangers 4, Yankees 3: Julio 
Franco’s two-nm homer in the 
sixth produced the go-ahead runs 
. as Texas, playing at home in Ar- 
lington, defeated New York. Fran- 
co went to the opposite fidd on a 3- 
2 pitch from Tun Leary to snap a 2- 
2 tie. 

Mariners 15* Tigers 2: The Mari- 
ners received & dub-record 14 
walks and Dave Cochrane drove in 
a career-high five to defeat Detroit 
in Seattle. 



Sandy Lyle, above, saw a US. Open title in his future 
wben be dosed to fow shots of the lead during the third 
round. Nolan Henke saw his hopes trapped on the fifth 
green; he dropped five shots to par, and five off the lead. 


V. 
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A Steal for the Braves, but Expos Survive 


Compiled by (hr Staff from Dtpmhes 

Ddtino DeShidds doubled home 
two runs in a three- nm sixth inning 
Sunday and the Montreal Expos 
survived six stolen bases by Otis 
Nixon for a 7-6 victory over the 
Braves in Atlanta. 

Nixon, a late replacement for 
outfielder Dave Justice, set a Na- 
tional league record and tied the 
major-league record set by Eddie 
fyinins of the Philadelphia Athlet- 
ics in 1912. His base-running 
helped Atlanta jump to a 3-0 lead. 
Ttooof his stolen bases came in the 
ninth, when he was stranded at 
third as the King run as Montreal 
completed a three-game sweep. 

Bil] Sampen, 4-1, gave up one 
run over two innings of relief for 
the victory and Barry Jones struck 
out three batters in the ninth for his 
fourth save. 

Astros 5, Mets 4: Houston wen a 


series in New York for the fust time 
since May 1984 as Mark Portugal 
and two relievers bdd on to beat the 
Mets. The Astros have won four of 
seven games against the Mets over 
the last 10 days, including two of 
three in New York 

Portugal, 6-2, pitched six innings 
and gave up three runs and seven 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

hits. Jim Coca worked two innings 
and A1 Osuna finished for his fifth 
save. Frank Viola, 7-4, was the loser 
for fourth time in his last six starts. 
He allowed five runs, four earned, 
on nine hits in seven innings. 

Reds 8, Phffies 6: Randy Myers 
escaped an eighth- inning jam and 
singled home one of Cmrinnati’s 
two unearned ninth-inning runs for 
the victory. The Reds won for the 
seventh t i me in eight pmes and 


swept a three-game series in Phila- 
delphia for the first time since Au- 
gust 1979. The Phillies blew a 4-1 
lead in losing for the seventh time 
in eight games. 

Myers. 3-4, got Mickey Moran- 
dini to pop out with runners on 
first and thud to end the eighth and 
added an RBI single in the ninth 
off Roger McDowell 3-3. Myers 
suffered a leg injury getting the first 
out in the ninth and Don Carman 
finished for his first save. 

With ooe out in the ninth, Glenn 
Braggs reached on an error by 
shortstop Dickie Then and went to 
third on a single by Chris Jones. 
Paul O’Neill walked to load the 
bases, and Jeff Reed hit his sacri- 
fice fly to soap a 6-6 tie. After Hal 
Morris was walked intentionally. 
Myers scored Jones with an infield 
single. (UPI. AP) 



Piol Cjswoo/Thc Ajjorajcd Free 

Defino DeSHeMs of the Expos, foreground, tangling with the Braves’ Jeff Blanser at second base. 


Reds Play It Cheap — and It Costs Them Dearly 


New York IX ma Service 

Reggie Jefferson was the Cincinnati Reds* 
first baseman of the imm edia te and long-range 
future. They thought so highly of him that they 
had Jose Caxdenat, a former nugor league out- 
fielder, working with Hal Moms on his play in 
left Grid so he could move there from first 

It is Jefferson, however, who has moved —all 
the way to the Cleveland Indians. 

The Reds reluctantly sent him there Friday, 
receiving another minor leaguer in return, rath- 
er tiom bring farced to release him. They put 
themselves in that unwdeomed position by 
co mm itting nn extraordinary blunder. 

The Reds’ problem began when Jefferson 

became 31 with pneumonia. Because (he Reds 


thought he would recover in less than two 
weeks and because they wanted to save money, 
dm team’s general manager. Bob Quinn, decid- 
ed not to put Jefferson on the 15-day disabled 
fist. Had they done so, they would have had to 

K y him a major league salary (it would have 
en a meager 51,950 difference) for all 15 
days. 

Instead, supposedly with input from the 
league office or the Player Relations Commit- 
tee, Quinn designated him for assignment. That 
meant the Reds had 10 days in which to assign 
his contract to another team, major or minor 
league, or retease him. 

They wanted to send him to the minors, but 
they discovered that attachment 1 1 of the col- 


lective-bargaining agreement does not permit 
such a move whoa a player is injured. And it 
was dear that Jefferson would not be fit to play 
before the 10-day designated period expired. 

Behind-the-scenes negotiations did not re- 
solve (he Reds’ dilemma, and they were forced 
to make the trade on tbe last day of the 10-day 
period. 

’‘Designated for assignment is not meant to 

be a roster-jockeying device,” Eugene Orza. a 
union lawyer, said. “We don’t want the dubs 
using it to jockey the roster around in lien of 
plating players on tbe disabled list” 

As soon as he is healthy, the run-starved 
Indians plan to put Jefferson on another list 
tbeir starting lineup. 


Stewart to Meet 
Simpson in 
18 -Hole Playoff 


■ In Saturday’s games. The Asso- 
ciated Press reported: 

Mets 6, Astros 0: Dwight Goo- 
den pitched a three-hitter in New 
York for his 21st major league 
shutout and Garry Templeton ho- 
mered for tbe first time for the 
Mets and drove in three runs 
against Houston. 

Gooden struck out five, walked 
none and did not permit a runner 
past second base in his fust victory 
in his last five starts. It was just his 
second shutout in 64 starts since 
1988. 

(Sants 4, Pirates 0: Mike Rem- 
linger pitched a three-hit shutout in 
his major-league debut as the San 
Francisco, playing at borne, defeat- 
ed Pittsburgh. 

Remlinger, the Giants' first 
choice in the 1987 amateur draft 
struck out four and walked three. 
The Giants recalled Remlinger 
from Class AAA Phoenix; to re- 
place injured right-hander Scott 
Garrelts in the rotation. 

Padres 6, Cubs h In San Diego, 
Jerald Clark’s two-run single 
snapped an ei gh th-inning tie and 
beat Chicago. Tim Teufel added an 
RBI double and Scott Coolbaugh 
drove in a run with a sacrifice fly to 
cap the four-nm inning. 

Reds 3, Ptaffies 1: Barry Larkin 
hit a two-run homer and Jose Rijo 
gave up one run in 854 innings to 
lead Qnrinoati to victory in Phila- 
delphia. But the losing pitcher. 
Andy Ashby, made the history 
books. The rookie right-hander, 
making his second nuyor-league 
start, strode out the side in the 
fourth inning on just nine pitches. 

It was only the 12tb time in Na- 
tional League history that it had 
been accompliriied, and the first 
time by a pitcher for tbe Phillies. 
Ashby was recalled from Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre of the International 
League on June 8. 

Expos 2, Braves 0: DeKno De- 
Shields. who walked and stole sec- 
ond, scored tbe vanning run in At- 
lanta on Ivan Calderon’s single as 
Dennis Martinez pitched an eight- 
hitter for his third shutout of tbe 
season for Montreal 

Carrirnais 5, Dodgers 4: In Los 
Angeles, Lee Smith, roughed up 
during a Dodgers rally, pitched out 
of a bascs-Ioadedjam in the eighth, 
presenting St. Louis’s victory. 

■ Hayes Out for Season 

Von Hayes of the Hollies has a 
broken wrist and is out for the rest 
of tbe season, Tbe Associated Press 
reported from Philadelphia. 

The outfielder, who in the last 
week has been rumored going to 
Cincinnati for infielder Mariano 
Duncan, was baiting in the sixth 
Friday night when he was hit by a 
pitch from the Reds’ Tom Brown- 
ing. Hayes went to fust base, but 
was sent to a hospital when the 
Phillies took the fidd for the sev- 
enth. 

Hayes becomes a 10-year player 
on July 25, and since he has played 
five years with tbe same team has 
the right to veto any trade. 


United Press International 

CHASKA, Minnesota — Scon 
Simpson and Payne Stewart fin- 
ished 72 holes in a tie at the U.S. 
Open on Sunday, forcing an 18- 
hole playoff for the title on Mon- 
day. 

Simpson and Stewart finished 
four rounds at 6-under-par 282. 
Simpson bogeyed two of the last 
three holes and Stewart missed 
three straight birdie putts. 

Simpson had holed a birdie puu 
on the seventh to take a one-shot 
lead, then started strongly on the 
back nine with another birdie on 
No. 10 to double his margin over 
Stewart to two strokes. 

Simpson shot a I -under-par 35 
on the front ride of the par-72 Ha- 
zel tine Golf Club course and went 
into the final nine holes at 7 under 
par. Stewart, who began the round 
tied for the lead with Simpson, shot 
36. 

Stewart had taken a one shot 
lead on the third hole by hitting his 
approach to four feel (1.2 meters! 
and holing the putt for a birdie. But 
he dropped back into a lie on the 
sixth when he hit his approach 
through a bunker into the rough 
behind the green. He chipped to 15 
feet and two-putted. 

Simpson played par golf until 
the birdie on the seventh hole gave 
him the lead. 

Larry Nelson, a two-time PGA 
champion and the 1983 Open win- 
ner, staged a late rally. He had gone 
into the round seven shots back but 
carded 33 on the front nine. He 
added a birdie on the 1 1 th hole and 
sank a five-foot putt for a birdie on 
the 13th to pull within three at 4- 
under for the tournament. 

Fred Couples shot a 35 on the 
front and was 2-under. Defending 
champion Hate Irwin bogeyed the 
first two holes before a birdie on 
the third hole gave him a front nine 
38. He was 2 over for the tourna- 
ment. 

Nick Faldo of Britain was even 
par after nine holes but 3 over for 
(he tournament. Four-lime Open 
champ Jack Nicfclaus shot a 74 and 
finished at 9-over-par 297. Masters 
winner Ian Woosnam continued to 
struggle with an 80 and finished the 
tournament at 300. 

Earlier. Ken Denlinger of The 
Washington Post reported : 

Stewart and Simpson each led at 


various points in the third round, 

but ended up tied for the lead. 

Their 6-under-par 210s over 54 
holes led two players by four shots: 
Scott Hoch and Nick Price, whose 
1 -under 71 was one or only two 
subpar rounds for a blustery, cool 
Saturday. Hoch shot 74: Irwin 
carded 70 for the only other below - 
par score, which left him six back. 

Simpson \72) caught Stewart 
(73). the second-round leader, early 
in the round and had a two-shot 
lead when he hirdied the par-4 13th 

U.S. OPEN 

from about 40 feet t9 meters) and 
Stewart made a three-putt bogey 
several minutes later. 

But Simpson made bogey from 
the left rough on the extremely dif- 
ficult 16th. then ihree-puited from 
about 25 feet on the par-3 17th. 

From similar high grass, Stewart 
made a surprising par on 16. but 
failed to take the outright lead by 
putting short from about 12 feet at 
No. 17. 

Corey Pa vin and Nolan Henke 
were within one shot of the lead 
after 36 holes but faltered. Pavin 
dropped off the leader board after 
going 7-nver through 16 holev 
Henke was not as fortunate around 
the green as he had been, dropping 
five shots to par and falling to 1- 
undcr for the tournament. 

Rain caused play to be delayed 
an hour — and when the leaders 
teed off. the wind was gusting 20 to 
miles per hour (30 kph) and more. 

Among those who failed to make 
the cut al 147, 3-over, after two 
rounds were some big names: Cur- 
tis Strange, struggling since win- 
ning the 1988 and 1989 Opens: 
Seve Ballesteros, two-time Masters 
and British Open champion; 
Wayne Grady, reigning PGA 
champion; Lee" Trevino, 1968 and 
1971 Open champion; Mike Don- 
ald. who lost to Irwin in a 19-hole 
playoff last year, and Billy An- 
drade, who had won two straight 
tournaments coming into the 
Open. 

Ten spectators were injured Fri- 
day when stairs leading to the 
bleachers behind the ninth green 
collapsed. Eight people were treat- 
ed for scrapes and bruises at the 
first-aid tents and two people re- 
quested to be taken to a hospital for 
examination. 


Third-Round Scores in the US. Open 


Ployed H «* r,www port! HazeJltna 
HoHnnot QaH CM course (otaeaotos nmo- 
norl: 

Scon Simmon 70-68-72—210 

POyne Stewart 67-7373— TIB 

Nick Price 74-69.71-214 

SCOK Hoch 69-71-74 — 214 

Brian Komm 69-7373-215 

Fred Couples 70-70-75-215 

Nolan Henke 67-71-77—215 

Hole Irwin 71-75-70—216 

Rick Fehr 74-69-73-316 

Crola Parry 78-73-73—216 

Sandy Lyle 77-70-74-216 

Lurry Nelson 73-72-72^217 

Jim Galtoaner. Jr. 70-73 75-217 

Crate Stumer 71-49-77-217 

Corey Pavin 71-47-79—217 

Jem Cook 76-7073-218 

Tom Stockmann 74-70-74—218 

Jodie Mudd 71-70-77-211 

Davis Love III 70-76-73-21* 

Nick Faldo 72-74-73 — 319 

Jtm nolle! 72-74-73—219 

Mark Brooks 73-73-73—219 

Lance Ten Broech 72-73-74— 219 

Peler Jacobsen 7373-74-219 

Fuzzy Zoeller 72-73-74— Z1 9 

Loren Roberts 75-70-74—219 

Jose Marta Otoattoi 73-71-75—219 

Bob Twov 7549-75-219 

Andy North 71-71-77—719 

Mike ReM 74-72-74—220 

Buddy Gardner 74-7374—220 

Tom Kile 71-75-74-220 

Keith Clearwater 70-76-74-090 

Peter Persons 70-75-75—220 

Chris Perry 72-73-75-220 

BJalne McCollister 72-72-76-220 

Wayne Levi 72-72-71 — 220 

Ed Momenta 72-70-78—220 

Ian Wooanam 7340-79—220 

Billy Mavtair 72-73-76—221 

Tim Simpson 73-73-74—321 

R a ymond Ftovd 73-72-7* — 221 

John Inman 72-72-77—221 

Tom Watson 7371-77—221 

Billy Rav Brown 7371-73—221 

Lorry R Inker 72-72-77-221 

Mark Colcavocctito 49-74-78-221 

Ion Baker-Finch 77-70-75-222 

DJL WH bring 76-71-75—222 

Steve Elkbteton 7749-76-222 

DovM RummeUi 77-7377—222 

Michael Harwood 71-74-77—222 

Tom Purtror 7748-77— 323 

Steve Gotsche 72-75-74—223 

Jack Nlcklaus 70-76-77—223 

John Adams 72-75-78—225 

Wayne Grady 7374-78—225 

Larry Mize 737379—225 

o-PWI Mldceban 73-7240—225 

David Graham 74-71-80—225 

Stan Utley 7371-81—225 

Lomy Wodklns 76-70- BO— 224 

Terry Snodgrass 74-7380—227 

Polled to Qualify 

Bob Estes 72-76—148 

Paul Azlnoer 7374—148 

Tom By rum 68-80—148 

Erie Johnson 77-71—148 

Jett Steman 7573—148 

Lee Janzen 74-74—148 

Timothy Robyn 79-70—149 

Bombard Longer 7374—149 

5eve Batlesteras 72-77—149 

Fulton Altom 7V70-I49 

Mark McCumeer 7373—14? 

Jan Chafe* 74-75-149 


Frank Dabbs 
John Huston 
Lee Trevino 
Mark O'Meara 
David Fresl 
Gil Morgan 
Jay Dotting 
Mitch Adcock 
Tam Eubank 
Hoi Sutton 
Jim Beneae 
Mike Donald 
Robert Meyer 
John Wilson 
Brad Sherfy 
Kirk Triplett 
a- Allen Davie 
Dove Barr 
Bob Boyd 
Scan Gump 
Don Halldorson 
David Jackson 
Rick Price 
Tommy Tolies 
Bill Brlttan 
Fred Funk 
Billy Andrade 
Rocco Mediate 
Curtis Strange 
Bobby Wodklns 
Billy Tuten 
o-Chrtt Goraane 
Dennis Zink on 
Jumbo Ozakl 
Jerry Pate 
Rocky Watcher 

Steve Jones 
Chto Beck 
Jan Hough 
Jerry Foltz 
Andrew Mogee 
Rav Stewart 
Phil Block mar 
Rid Osberg 
Jbn McGovern 
Bruce Zabrttki 
Joy Overton 
Robert Gomez 
Dicky Thompson 
Bryan Norton 
Bob Lashen 
Ed Douanortv 
Brad Faxon 
Eric Booker 
John Ross 
Brian Tennyson 
Cory H unpate 
Jac ob Ferenz 
Joy Gunning 
John Poesanl 
Job Stuart 
o-Jaff Lee 
Seen Beousvreau 
Sam R on del on 
Rick vershure 
Michael Weeks 
James Detrtxne 
Loutt Garda 
DorreH Kestner 
Terry Dear 
Jack Kav. Jr. 
Cuv Dovers 
Joe Ha| ouch 
Chris Eneros 
George Daves 
Paul Oulest>v 

Greg Norman 
Ronan RaHertv 
Ksn Green 


7376-149 

72- 77— 149 
77-72-149 
7376-149 
75-74—14? 

7373- 149 

74- 75-14? 
79-70—149 

75- 73-149 

77- 73-150 

74- 76-150 

7376- 150 

7374- 150 

78- 72-150 

78- 72-150 

75- 75-150 
7374— 15D 

7374- 158 
75-75-150 
77-73—198 

7375- 151 
70-81—151 
77-74—151 

7377— 151 

7378- 151 
75-76—151 
7375-151 
77-74— 1ST 
77-74-151 
75-76—151 
75-76—151 

7375— 151 

7373- 151 
77-75-152 

7374— 152 

7376- 152 

7376— 153 

75-77 — 157 

7377- 152 
77-76-153 

7379— 153 
77-76-153 
77-76—153 

73- 81—154 
77-77—154 
8371—154 
81-73—154 

7378— 154 
75-79—154 
7377—155 

81- 74—155 

79- 76—155 
79-76—155 
7377—155 
77-79—156 
77-79-156 
77-79-156 

7382- 157 

8374— 157 

82- 75-117 

7379- 157 
8378-158 
81-77—158 
BI 78— 15? 
79-BO — 15? 
7980-159 
8080-160 
8378— ISO 

7383— 161 
8378—161 
7983-162 
8181—162 

8375— 163 
8580— 16S 
8285—157 
B361 — 167 

78— WD 

79— WD 
81— WD 



Bobbi Coney 
AT&T Operator 
Pittsburgh, PA 


Or your partner in Palo Aka 
Or your broker in Boca Raion. 

With AT&T USADirec& Sert ice, calling the Stales is 
fast and easy. You just dial the special AT&T USADirect 
access number for the country You're in. 

Within seconds, wu'll experience one of the friendliest 
sounds you can hear when you're away from home. An 
AT&T Operator offering to help you complete your call. 

Use your AT&T Calling Cantor call cidlect. And not 
only can you minimize hotel surchanjeshui you can aki 
saw with our international rates. 


On ly AT&T USADirect Sen 'ice puts you in easy reach 
of an AT&T Operator in the States from ui*r 90 countries 
around the world 

And its just another way AT&T is there to help you 
fawn practically arnwhere in the world 

Whether its calling tour boss in Boston. 

Or \txir client in Kalamazoo. 


AT&T USADirect" Sen ice. 

Your Express Connection to AT&T .Service. 
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Rodeos, Gushing Oil Wells and Velazquez TeeingUpon, Y’Know, the Pause 


Imenumoml Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — The KimbeU An 
Museum, Michel Ladoue, di- 
rector of the Louvre, said when 
introducing the KimbelTs Ed- 
mund P. Pffisbuiy at a recent talk 
in the Louvre’s Mus6e>Mu5&5 se- 
ries. is, like the Frick, a museum 
that one loves. 

Unlike New York’s worldly 
and long-admired Frick, the Kim- 
beU did not open until 1972 and is 

MARY BLUME 

in nouveau-riche Texas, a fact 
that Pillsbury underlined in a 
neatly-judged talk, both diffident 
and suave, that began with slides 
of a rodeo and a gushing oil well. 

But in the rambunctious South- 
west. Fort Worth's KimbeU is a 
jewel of a small museum that has 
been called a late 20th-century 
Frick. No other museum has in so 
short a time collected works of 
such quality and audacity, La- 
doue said. And, he added, its 
cafeteria serves very good food. 

Ted Pillsbury, 48, took over in 
1980 after the death of the Kim- 
bell’s founding director Richard 
Fargo Brown, having taken his 
doctorate at the Courtauld Insti- 
tute in London and spent nine 
years at Yale, first as curator of 
European Art at the University 
Art Gallery, then as director of 
the Center for British Art, both, 
like the KimbeU, designed by the 
architect Louis I. Kahn. 

“I think a lot of the accolades 
for the KimbeU rightfully belong 
to Louis Kahn," PiUsbtny said. 
“It's a great setting it enhances the 
visitor and it enhances the object. 
There's something about the light 
that bathes the surface of the pic- 
tures and really brings out wonder- 
ful qualities. And of course that 
was Kahn's genius — he under- 
stood that the first thing you need 
in a museum is a quality of light.” 

The Kimbell was founded, 
without any restrictions, by a Fort 
Worth magnate and wholesale 
collector of cowboy pictures and 
18th-century portraits, most of 
which have been deaccessioned. 
Brown established a policy of col- 
lecting Old Master and Modern 
European painting, and Oriental, 
African, Classical and Mesoamer- 
ican objects and sculptures. 

Pillsbury continued on these 
lines, adding focus and depth, on 
a generous but not stageeiW an- 


nual acquisition budget of about 
SI million. Soon his purchases 
were making headlines, but not as 
examples of Getty-like spree 
spending. He says he was lucky to 
buy before prices zoomed out of 
sight at the end of the '80s. 

His purchases included Bud- 
dhist sculptures, a kneeling statue 
of the chief steward of Queen Hat- 
shepsut, a fra Angelico which was 
lent to the Metropolitan, one of the 
finest paintings by VelSzquez in 
the U. S. A Tidan Madonna and 
Child that be calls “a sort of redis- 
covery,’’ a previously undiscovered 
Mantegna Holy Family, and. HDs- 
bury’s last major acquisition in 
1987, Caravaggio's “The Card- 
sharps," which proved to have 
come from Cardinal dd Monte’s 
coQectioa: “It was the first picture 
that dd Monte bought, the begin- 
ning of Caravaggio's career.” 

Early on, he persuaded his 
trustees to buy Annibale Carrac- 
ci's “The Butcher's Shop." Td 
been told that Fort Worth had 
this other name of Cowtown and I 
had this very clever idea that they 
should have this very early depic- 
tion 50 years before the Rem- 
brandt, of a carcass of beef. The 
trustees thought it was altogether 
a disagreeable thing.” 

Behind his round eyeglasses, 
Pillsbury is assertive and persua- 
sive. Hu most daring coup, in 
1981 , was the purchase of George 
de La Tour’s “The Cheat with the 
Ace of Clubs" which, while nego- 
tiations were in progress, was 
noisily denounced as a 20th-cen- 
tury fake on the basis of the four 
caidplayers’ costumes. 

“They practically said ok of the 
players was wearing a Spddef 
watch band. I though lo myself, 
this wiD be an interesting acquisi- 
tion, ray first work will be a forg- 
ery.” He persisted, the picture was 
bought for under S3 million (the 
dollar had appreciated during the 
wait) and the picture was revealed, 
under X-ray, not only to be au- 
thentic but to be an earlier version 
of the same subject in the Louvre. 

“There were certain risks in- 
volved but it turned out very well 
and tbe condition of the picture is 
infinitely more satisfactory than 
tbe picture in the Louvre.” 

In addition to buying, Pillsbury 
expanded the KimbeD’s public ser- 
vices, and began mstairing tempo- i 
rary exhibitions and .loan shows. 



The KnnbefTs Edmund PtQsbory and Velazquez portrait (detail). 


He is working on a show with tbe 
Louvre. “The Loves of the Gods," 
based on 18th century paintings 
from Watteau to David, and with 
the Italian government an a travel- 
ing show to mark the 409th anni- 
versary of the death of Jacopo Bas- 
sano. In 1989, works from the 
KimbeU were shown at the Frick. 

“It was a way of demonstrating 
that of all places in the world 
there was an institution in Texas 
that was buying in a field such as 
Old Masters, perhaps buying weD 
enough so they vrould think it 
would one day be worth a trip," 
Pillsbury said. 

In 1987, W magazine de cl ared 
that Fort Worth was In (Gstaad 
and Sl Moritz were Out). The 
year before, Pillsbury won the 
highest possible personal acco- 
lade when he was named director 
of the National Gallery in Lon- 
don. He turned it down. 

“I was very flattered to be con- 
sidered and probably it is fair to 
say I was shocked to be selected 
but I thought it was unrealistic on 
the part of the trustees to think 
that an American would be an 
effective catalyst for change. I 
thought there would be enough 


xenophobic forces that would rise 
against any changes I would want 
to make.” 

Pillsbury’ s spectacular career 
has burgeoned at a time when 
museums are accepting the idea 
that small is beautiful: Heedless 
populism, random purchases and 
blockbuster shows are no longer 
possible or even desirable. Pffls- 
b Lily’s own emphasis is on quality 
and connoisseurship, put at the 
service of the public. 

“Education in museums is a 
great challenge. You can’t really 
be doing enough of it and you 
can’t be doing it weD enough- Tbe 
museum is a cultural center but 
not in the utopian 1960s mason 
de culture concept. We don’t go to 
a museum to be force-fed facts we 
don’t want to hear, but to be 
stretched, to learn something we 
didn’t know or to have a greater 
insight into something because of 
the audiovisual programs or be- 
cause of the labels or die collo- 
quia or the symposia or because 
of a particularly inrightful exhibi- 
tion that makes you see things 
new ways." 

Interested in encouraging a 
deeper appreciation of tbe objects 


themselves, he disliked what he 
calls such mega-displays as the 
“Treasure Houses of Britain" and 
theprinaple that more is better as 
demonstrated in what he calls the 
oversized Canaletto exhibition at 
the Metropolitan, the uneven Mo- 
oet in the *905 show at Boston and 
Chicago and tbe “nauseatingly 
large" Matisse in Nice show at the 
National Gallery in Washington. 

He is disturbed by what he calls 
cultural relativism which dis- 
counts inherited values of quality 
as “synonymous with a form of 
Enrocentnc censorship inflicted 
upon artists of tbe wrong ances- 
try. gender or skin color. 

The idea that with nraliiculcur- 
alism there is no defensible hier- 
archy of aesthetic or culture val- 
ues leads, he argues, to the 
bullying that caused the Corcoran 
gallery m Washington to yield to 
poliiical pressure and cancel its 
exhibition of bomoerotic photo- 
graphs by Robert Mapplethorpe. 
Pillsbury thinks that Mapple- 
thorpe’s woric is perhaps offensive 
but could have been displayed 
with a warning. Tbe Corcoran’s 
cowardice reinforced, be says, 
“the spurious idea that subject 
matter determines the ultimate 
value of a work.” 

Pfllsbmy’s em phasis on stan- 
dards of quality and connoissenr- 

“UopefuDy in dwbesrense I am 
eBtisi. I believe that quality has 
more to say to a broader range of ! 
people. 

“Let me give you a good exam- 
ple. We did a quite important exhi- 
bition of Japanese Buddhist sculp- 
ture, many of them classified 
objects from Japan, really great, 
great examples of wood carvings 
and bronzes. It turned out to be a 
voy popular show. It wasn't the 
same thing as Tbe Bronze Age of 
China,’ which had tbe terra-cotta 
horses and the big figures and the 
burial treasure — these were reli- 
gious objects and they belonged on 
altars. 

“All you can say is that people 
were probably responding to the 
quality because they -mere so ex- 
traordinarily carved and realized. 
They were important artistic state- 
ments and very expressive ones. 
That’s aD 1 can think of to explain 
die success," Pillsbury said, “be- 
cause there aren't a lex of practic- 
ing Buddhists in the Southwest.” 


By William Safi re 

W ASHINGTON —Aldbiades. the ancient Greek 
orator, is quoted less often these days than A1 
Capone. 

Granted, the gangster got off a great line, cited by 


eminent strategic planners as well as young punks: 
“You can get much farther with a kind word and a gun 
than you can with a kind word alone." Aldbiades. 
however, is best remembered for what be did not say. 

Robert Byrd of West Virginia, guardian of the U. S. 
Senate's sense of history, rose in that body recently to 
call our attention to tbe lesson of the Greek who was 
the ward of Pericles. 

“Aldbiades is not exactly a paragon of good living.” 
the senator cautioned That’s putting it mildly: Aldbi- 

We are now into embokdicL, 
from the Greek for f the 
insertion of chatter/ 

ades was the paragon of recklessness and treachery, 
who sold out his native Athens for a place in Sparta, 
and is remembered for opinions like “As for democra- 
cy .. . nothing new can be said about an acknowl- 
edged foolishness.” 

But the man could speak, and he had a trick that 
audiences to hang on his words: “Plutarch tdls 
us." Byrd said, “on the authority of the prince of 
orators, Demosthenes, that Aldbiades often hesitated 
in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon the word be 
wanted, and stopped until it occurred to him.” 

Why, the senator asked rhetorically, don’t we do 
that anymore? “I think there can be on art in the use of 
a pause. And I find nothing wrong with a pause. It 
does not have to be filled in with you know." 


purposes other than to moan or to Hammer wttt 

socially acceptable grants while groping. 

AIJ three of these staples of modem filler commute 
cation — / mean, /know, like —can also he used* 
“tecHm words." ’ 

In olden times, pointer phrases w tcc-op words were 
get this, would vou believe? and ant you ready? TT* 
function or these rib-nudging phrases was — arc you 
ready? _ I0 make the point, to focus the listener's 
attention on what was to follow. . ‘ ‘ \ 

That attention-impelling function, of arft ft u a tca 
colon." today belongs lo I mean, y know and Ske. as in 
“That girt is, like, kooky; that guy is, / mean, gnarly— 
y'know, far out to the point oT spacmes. (Do sol 
renfuw this articulated colon with another interidc- 


nail-nibWing self-row 


And that's not all as the man says. {As the man mi 
so to speak and as it were ore apologies Tor etidrts: far 
some reason, the man has replaced they. These are self- 
conscious interjections related to hesitation forms but 
considered more adult.) 

Another purpose of hesitation forms is to dissociate 
yourself slightly from the harsh reality of wfaat « to 
follow. (“Darling. I'm. like, involved with this other 
person.") It is the articulation of a slight grimace. . . 

By the use of a beat of time filled with a meaningless 
interjection, uncommitted people who are “into dfefc- 
tanang” make a little space between themselves and 
their words, as if that lessens their impact. 

Thus, when we hear one of the ubiquitous trioof 
hesitation forms, we should ask ourselves: Is this being 
used as (1) a purposeful tee-up, (2) a cowardly disefr. 
gager or (3) a mere filler lo cover a grope? 

If the purpose is to tee up or point, we should accept 


rassed to pause when tbe appropriate word does not 
come to mind? 

Only sometimes. We are now into what Demosthe- 
nes, Aldbiades & Company would call embololia from 
the Greek for “the insertion of chatter.” 

Modern linguists led by Leonard Bloomfield in 
1933 call these “hesitation forms” — the sounds of 
stammering (uh), stuttering (um, ion), throai-dearing 
(ahem!), s talling (well, um, that is), inteijccled when 
the speaker is groping for words or at a loss for the 
next thought 

You know that y'know is among the most common 
of these hesitation forms. Its meaning is not the 
imperious “you understand" or even the dd interroga- 
tory “do you get it?" 

It is given as, and taken to be, merely a filler phrase, 
intended to fill a beat in the flow of sound, not unlike 
like, in its new sense of, like, a filler word. 

Similarly, / mean, as most frequently used today, 
has ceased to mean I mean — m its former sense of 


pity the noQcommilier. If the purpose is to grab a 
moment to think, we should allow ourselves to wots 
den Why are filler phrases needed at all? 

What motivates the speaker to fill the moment of 
silence with any sound at all? 

Now we are back to the Aldbiadean pause. Did the 
sneaky Greek orator really pause because he was 
seeking the right word — or did he use that refreshing 
device, as Churchfl] later did, to pull listeners to tbe 
edge of their seats? 

I recall a session that a roomful of image makers held 
with a presidential candidate before a televised news 
conference. The problem was that the candidate amid- 

urpop out thereply the moment the question was 
asked: it made him seem like a smart aleck, too glib. 

The sage advice was this: On at leas one question,.' 
cross ’em all up with a pregnant pause: Stop. Pause a 
moment or two — like maybe three whole seconds. 


“for me, this denotes, expresses, represents." or “here d^s^Wtespeciali^^ wi^ tire wteof 
: — „ costly network time — as rf the question causod the 


is my import, sense: significance, message.' 


is no sense ^^tionover. 

at all: it is intended to convey meaninglessness, a No need for y know, / mean or any such filler, 

habitual, annoying filler phrase synonymous with tire ^ amm "“Sh 1 J* pOTusable. 


unknowing y’know. 

But I want to suggest that the words and phrases 
dismissed as hesitation forms are sometimes used for 


It worked. Attention was paid. The ghost of. 
Aldbiades ... smiled. 
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